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ADVERTISEMENT^ 



THESE Volumes contain an Abridge- 
ment, and for the molt part a very 
brief one, of a ieries of Difcouries, deli- 
vered in Marifchal College^ on Moral Phi^ 
lolbphy and Logic. 
. It has long been the author's pradtice, with 
a view to affift the memory of his hearers, 
to make them write Notes of each difcourie* 
But as that was neccflarily done in hafte, 
inaccuracy was unavoidable : and many 
of them have exprefled their wiflies that 
he would put it in their power to procure 
correifl copies of the whole Summary, a 
little enlarged in the dodlrinal parts, and 
with the addition of a few illuilrative ex- 
amples. This is one of his motives to the 
prefent Publication j which fome are plea- 
fed to think has been too long delayed: 
and which is become the more excufable, 
as hxmdreds of manufcript copies of the 
Notes ^ many of them incomplete as well as 
a 2 incorre<3:, 
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incorredl, are now extant ; and as feveral 
extraifts from them have got, he knows 
not how, into print, with more imperfec- 
tions, it may be, than could reafonably be 
imputed to the authof. He begs leave to 
^dd, as another reafon for making thefe 
papers public, that he has been advifed to 
it by many perfons, whole judgement and 
love of good learning intitle them at all 
times to his moft refpedlfiil attention. 

It will no doubt be oBferved, that fomc 
pf the following topics, though brevity 
has been aimed at in allj are treated more 
compendioufly than others. This could, 
he thinks, be accounted for ; but not with- 
out much egotiiin, and a detail of parti- 
culars neither neceflary nor interefting. 

No body; he preliimes, will be ojSend- 
ed, if in thefe papers there be found, as 
there certainly will, numberlefs thoughts 
and arguments which may be found elfe- 
where. It will be confidered, that, as a 
profeflbr's province is generally afligned 
him by publii: authority, his bufinefs is 
rather to colleft and arrange his materials, 
than to invent or make them. In his /A 

iujirationsy 
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ADVERTISEMENT, v 

lufirationsy in order to render what he 
teaches as perfpicuous and entertaining as 
poffible, he may give ample fcope to his 
inventive powers : but, in preparing a 
fummary of his principles, he will be mord \ 
folicitous to make a coUedlion of ufeful 
truths, however old, than to alnufe his 
I readers with paradox, and theories of his 
own contrivance. — And let it be confider- 
ed fti;ther, that, as all the pra6lical, and 
moft of the fpeculative, parts of Moral 
Science, have been frequently and fully 
explained by the ableft writers, he; would, 
if he fliould afFedl novelty in thefe mat- 
ters, neither do juftice to his fiibjedl, nor 
eafily clear himfelf from the charge of o- 
ftentation. 

. Of fuch of the author's Le<5lures as have* 
already, under the name ^ of EJfays^ been 
publifhed in the fame form in which they 
were at firft compoled, particularly thofe 
on Language, Memory, and Imagination, 
he has made thia abridgement as brief as 
was confiftent with any degree of per£pi- 
cuity. Sdine may think, that he ought 
to have left out thofe parts j and he once 

thought 
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thought fb himfelf. But it occurred td 
him,, that many perfons, intp whofe hands 
this book would perhaps come, may have 
never feen thofe printed lectures, and pol^ 
fibly never would fee them ; — ^that he could 
not with a good grace recommend it to 
any body to purchafe the volumes in which 
they are to be found ;.^— and that, if thofe 
parts fhould be wholly omitted, his Syftem, 
as exhibited in this epitome, would have 
a mutilated appearance, and beftillmore 
imperfedl than it is. 

The remaining part of this work, con- 
taining Elements OF Moral Philoso-- 
PHY (ftridlly fo called), which compre- 
hends EtHics, Economics, and Poli- 
tics ; and of Logic (including Rheto- 
ric) ; will be put to the prefs, as fbon as 
the author fhall have found leifure to re- 
vife and tranfcribe it. 



Con-^ 



• 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

f. f I IHIS fdence eiqifljuns die nature of 
I the feveral powers ar factdties of 
' the hmnan mind By the/acul^ 
ties of die mind, I nnderftand thofe capaci-- 
des which it has of exerting itfelf m percei- 
ving, thinking, remembering, imagining, 
$cc ; and by the mndixSt\£^ or/oul^ orj^irit*^ 

** Thefe words are not ftridly fynonymoud ; but it id 
tccdlcft to be more explicit io this placei '' ''" 

v.. - A of 
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of man^ I mean that part of tbe^hnmtn 
conftituticm whkh is capable ef percetving^ 
tkinking^^and beginning modon^tuul vn^ 
out whidi oar body \wuld b^ a jehfetefi, 
motionlefs, and lifelefs thing. ^ Thde £i» 
culties were long ago divided into thoie <^ 
Perception anddioie of Volition; and 
the (HvifiiHi) though not a^u^te^'lidtjr be 
adopted' here. By the perceptive potrera 
we are iuppofed to acquire knowledge; 
and by the powers <tfvotttion, 6TmS^'9m 
zrc faid t9 exert ourfelves in a(Slion« 



CHAPTER I. 
The Percbftive FagoItis^^ 



to. ^TpHefe may perhaps be reduced ttf 
< JL nine, f . £s;temal S^nfationy^ by 
which we acquire the knowledge of bodies 
and tiieir qualisw^ a^ Goafk^odhiiS^ hp 
V ' ^ which 
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-9m JnendiM the t}iou|;fal9 of our 
^Inadtik ailit wHich is tUb cdUed Refle^ti4> 
$^:iAim»rp - ^ IinAguiation^ 5^ Ihtmir 
\piek)j &LTh« facttk^ of ifieech^ wlitr^by 
w^ ds&of ef wb*t id psiifiog in th« miftdi 
9(f cb)tie 4dQtJ»eri 7* Abftradtion^ a thi|]g 
^ J)e ^s^plauip^d l^y and by. 8» Reafon^ 
jisdgment, or iinderflanding, by. which 
w^ifwceive the di£^rence between truth 
andfiSifl&hood, 9. Confcience, or the Mo- 
ml Facmlty^ whereby we diftinguiih be- 
tween virtue and vicc^ between what ought 
to be done and what ought not to be 
done. - * 

ii. Whether this diftribution of our 
perceptive^wers.be accurate^ or fufficieatr 
ly comprehenfive, will perhaps appear af- 
te|wardfi J at prefent we need not ftop to 
inquir^i I fliallconfider then^ not in the 
order i» which.^I have juft now named 
theny but in that order that Ihall feem the 
mofl convenient. And I begin with the 
faculty of fpeech : that fubjedl being con- 
iiedled with fbme others that my hearers 
aiSi^eady acquainted with,' and therefore 
iakely to.be attended vnthjUttl^ difflfulty, 
.,^ A 2 even 
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even to ^boh irhotite aoc tantk tcaeuftan^ 
ed to abttnJStmq^BOiiji to ^Aach ic wi^ 
fiM^thjtt rea&n, Hatve as'a proper aadeafy 
sotrodvudtioQ, But) befcve I ]»-oceed tsoi^ 
a- few remarkg muft be premilbd for ilaei 
purpofe of explaining iomis words whidi 
wiU frequently occur in the contrfe of theft 
iiK||iune9« ' ' " 



SECTION I. 

Some words explained. 

Xi. npHAT we ciift, and are cMinnually 
'• ' ' employed about a variety of things, 
is 'Certain aiid felf-evident/ SomeSmes we 
peiteive things themfelvesj ?ind this hap- 
pen* when they are fo far prefent with us 
as 'to"afieA our organs of flowers of fenfk- 
tioWr thus we juft how^erceiviB Kghtj and 
tlxe other things around" usw Sometimes 
we think of 'thirfgs^'when Aey ar^ not in 
thas fenfe pi-eftht \i«th u^; TTfite'^af iliid- 
' iiigh^i 6i^ i^rli^n W* e^es ^uriTihut; we can 

think 
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drinfi <)£>4i^ic, ""and ^ ^tiker tMisigs wd 
lurre ieen cn^lieard dio-kig ^day. What 
vetbto'ddnk of ths^ ni^ch we do aot jMw 
c^W, ^^ftt is,^ whidi doe$ not afli£l oof 
pdwen of ^nfaidon or percqpdon, itw ^^rt 
ftki, in die language ^ modem phik^ 
l&y, to lli^ve^an i^ qr a ^o^im of it? i ^92n^ 
^^ n(aionem ret dUcujus^ is a Latin phiaft 
of like import. 

J 3. Tlie word idea^hzB been appEed to 
many purpoies ; and, from the inaccurate 
manner in wliich fome writers have nicd 
it, has jMTOved the occafion of many errors. 
tt has been ufed to denote opinion^ as when 
we {peak of the ideas of Ariftbtle, meaning 
Jbis opinions or doctrines : but this^ienfe of 
the word is rather French than Engliih. 
Sometimes it means one's particular . way 
of conceiving or comprehending a thing; 
;as when we fay. The Epicurean {^ofo- 
^{tyt according to Cicero's idea of it, was 
very unfriendly to virtue. It veas long Uf 
fed to iignify an imaginary thing, by the 
intervention of which we were fuppoledto 
perceive exomal diings, or bodies. For 
many anciaot and modem philofophers 

fancied, 
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;^ckd|' tiiat A» fitt)! coi^d perceiye' ilp^ 
liung bup;9tr|iat ,wa6 cqMuigucrua to it| eg 
m the ^Nm f^sifi^ yn)^ 
S» We peroeKre fiMT^b^ ti^ ai^ npt in die; 
iiime pte iwtth th^ fi>uH (for^ if t|^ 
wtre,. they wo\^ all l>e wa^ tkt i|uii|M| 
bQdy)^ it w«e faid tbat i^re did hih: porce^v^ 
dkotCb bodies theolfelvefr^ l>ut aoly itkas oi^ 
lanfubftantial iniages of them, which prpj 
ceeded fromrf tl|tei9t * $^dv peiietia«^ the 
insmanbody,. inight be in? the feme place 
with the foul^ or coxttigpodm «> it. All 
ibb is fot xmkfB^ikmj but iiqinteUiglbl^ 

X Wa perceive Axafex tl^nJStkk^; aad caii « 
eafily.uaderibuKl hpjy the ibt|l ihould per^ 
ceiye whjtt is diftaat^ as, how it ihoidd 
percdlve Tvhat is. coj^tigiious or near, 

14. In the Plat^ck^ and perhaps too 
in the PythagiH'ean {^lofophy, ideas are 

„-*^ thoie external, felf-exiftent, anduacreaited 
modds, prototypes, or patterns, according 
to which the Deity mgide all thiags of an 
eternal and uncreated matter } and which^ 
while he-OTXf^ys himfelf in creation^ he 
contimially lo^ upon : ^henpo i^ » fUppo^ 
ftd that'the 'wwrd 'J^« (fropi-^S^y to fee, or. 

behold) 
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Mtokl) it detivdd. ' Cicero gi^mi two La- 
tin mvkt c^n^poacU]^ to m/at, i& ty« 
%E& d^ dhe -vmrd; and tho& v^Jpeties ixA 
famtu IChe firft (derived from the old la^ 
dn vsA ^£», Ib^oM) i»xnore acisording 
to-asu^ogy; hatm incoiiTnueAt, becaii& 
i^ie oisl^ae coles in t&e fdund ^mmm 
iixAJj^ehiu catmot be adoutted into good 
]«atmj apod tlio'dfore our authev prefm 
die bti«r woisd^rMtf, to who& phural c;^ 
fes tbers eia be no obje^lcm. <y tb^ 
felf-ttdiiinit ideaa Pkco kvas, as Cieero iays, 
aiarreBoitfly f(H|d$ fiq»po&lg tbat there 
fMtfoKBediii^ divine in tbor-nature. The 
word«i^, iii>thi8&n& Of it, weikallnbe 
4lten^ have occa&Hi to repeat. 

\$, The iame word has MI another 
SManingamon^ pyiofc^hers; having been 
«ftd to denote a tllou|^ht of the mind, 
whiell tDoufht e:tprefied by a general' term, ' 
tie ceiSainon afi^iative, that i«, by a noun 
ti^lndi is not a proper n»ne< The words 
man^ botjhf mdufaah, Btc^ itt-e f^nificant 
fi£ ideas in this ienfe <^ the teitn, and are 
gaterd mni6st}r<:cHnmenidippe!latives, be- 
cjraie-thcy'ljeiong ^q»«By^o every mxifi 
■■' -' ■ ■ every 
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every hor£e, eveiy mountaiiL That tbi» 
may be the better undo^ftood^ aiid in Qr«* 

^ der to inrepare my hearers for fome things 
that will immediately follow, it is proper 
to.introduce here a few remarks on that 
£iculty of our namre, which fbme have. 
caUed abftraiStion, or the power of forming 
general ideas by arranging things in clai^ 
fes ; a faculty, which the brutcfi probably 

^ l^ve not, aiid without .which both Ian* 
guage and fcience would be impoffible. 

i6. All the things in nature are iniGvi^ 
lAro/ things: that is, eyery* thing is iti^ 
and one, and not another or more tjban 
one. But when a nttmber of individual 
things are obferved to refemble each other 
in one or more particulars of importance, 
we refer them to a clafs, tribe, ot^cUs^ 
to which we give a name ; and this name 
belongs equally to every thing ccmipre^ 
hended in the i^pecies. Thus, aJl animals 
of a certainform refemble each other in hal- 
ving four feet j and therefore we confidor 
them as in this refpedl of the fame ipecie^ 
to which we give the name quadruped i 
and this name belongs equally %q every in^ 
^ dividual 
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^Yidnal of the fpKier; from t|ifi clq>hant, 
e^eof die greateft, to tiie'inau&9 one of 
theleaft- ^ .. : 

* 17* Again, Obfdrviag fevenil fpectes ta 
fe&mble each other in one or more partis 
culars of importance, we.refcr them to »a 
b^her cla&, called a^^^^x, to. which wo 
give a name; which name belongaequallji^ 
to .every i^cics comprehended in the ge4 
nns, and to every individual CQmprehend« 
ed in the fcveral ipecies.-^ Thua all the, 
tribes of living things reiemhleeach other 
m this, refpedl, that they hat^ life j whence^ 
l« refer them to a genus called animal; and 
this name belong* equally to esforf* /pecks: 
of animals, to men, b^db, iifhes, fowls, 
andinfe<£ts, and to. each individual man^ 
beafl, fifli, fowl, andinfedt •^.' 

18. Further, AH things animated and in»- 
anitnate^refemble each other in this refpecS, 
that d^ey are created ; whence . we refer 
them to a genus ftill higher,- which may 
be calleE CTMft/r^ : a name which belongs 
eijually to &very ge^us issAfpecies of. crea- 
ted things, and to each individual ifliing 
that is create(i^ « JF^aitJier* ftill. All being* 
■n v.- B whatever 
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whatever cxift, or arej and in this relpcft 
may be faid to refemble each other : in 
which view we refer them to a genus ftill 
higher, called Beings which is the higheft 
poifible genus, 

1 9. The Englifli word kind is faid to have 
been originaUy of the fame import with 
genus^ 2Xidfort the fame vnxh^ecies. But 
the words kind and fort have long been 
confounded by our beft writers ; and hence, 
when we would fpedc accurately on this 
fubjecft, we are obHged to take the words 
genus and fpeeies from another language. 
All thofe thoughts or conceptions of the 
mind, which we exprefs by names fighifi- 
cant oi genera and /pedes ^ may be called 
General Ideas^ and have been by fome phit 
loibphets called Ideas fimply. And thofe 
thoughts or conceptions, which we exprefs 
by proper names, or by general Aanies fo 
qualified by pronouns as to denote indivi- 
diial things cm* perfons, may be called Sin-^ 
gular or Particular Ideas ^ and were by 
feme Englifli writers of the lafl century 
termed Notions. In this fenfe of the words, 
pae has a notion of Socrates^ Etna^ this 

town^ 
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tMm^ ilmt boife; and an idea oiman^ moun^ 
taiuy bwftj town. It were to be wifhed, 
diat tdie words idea and n(aion had been 
ftill dius dif^guHhed; but they ^hav^ long 
beeii applied to other purpofes* And now 
idea feeins to exprefs a clearer, and notion 
a&inistf, conception. 

lo. Of the n^nner in which the mind 
imtBA general ideas, io much has been faid 
by metaphyi^cal writers, that without great 
^xpence of tusie> not even an abridgement 
ofit could be given: and I apprehend it 
would not be eaiy to make fuch an a- 
Inidgemeiit ufeful, or even intelligible. 
It appears tx> me, that, as all things are in^ 
dividuals, all thoughts muft be fo too. A 
thought therefore is ftill but one thought ; 
and cannot, as fUch, have that univerfali- 
ty in its appearance, which a general term 
has in its fignifica,tioil. In fhort, as I im^ 
derftand the words, to have general ideas, 
or general conceptions, is nothing more, 
than to know the meaning and uie of ge*- 
neral terms, or common appell^ves. Pro- 
par names occur i» language much more 
feldom than general terms. And there- 
B 2 fore, 
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fore, if we had not ^s faculty of arran«- 
ging things according to their genera and 
Jpecies^ general terms wbuld not be nnder- 
ftood, and confeqnently langiiage (as al*^ 
ready obferved) would be impoflible. 

21. There is another fort of ahftradion, 
which affe(5ls both our thinking and bur 
ijpeaking ; and takes place, when we con- 
fider any quality of a thing feparately frooi 
the thing itfetf, and fpeak and think of k 
as if it were itfelf a thing, and capable of 
being charadlerifed by qualitieSb Thui 
from beautiful animal^ moving animaly cruel 
, animal^ feparate the qualities, and make 
nouns of them, and they begome^^^^/j, 
motion^ cruelty ; which are called in gram- 
mar ^^r^5 nouns ; and which, a& if they 
ftood far real things, may be charadlerifed 
by qualities, great beauty^ fwift motion^ bar^ 
harous cruelty. Theie qualities, too, may 
be abftradled and changed into nouns, ^ 
greatnefs^fwiftnefsy barbarity^ &c. Of thefe 
abftra(5l nouns there are mxdtitudes in eve- 
ry languagCr 
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S E C T. 11. 
0/ the Faculty of Speech. 



22. TPHE philofophy of fpeech is an iixi- 
portant and curious part of fcience* 
In treating of it, I Ihall, firft, explain the 
origin and general nature of fpeech; and, 
fecondly, confider- the Eflentials of Lan- 
guage, by fliowing how many forts of 
words are neceflary for ^exprefling all the 
varieties of human thought, and what is 
the nature and ufe of each particular fort. 



OHIGIN AND GENERAL NATURE OF SpEECII. 

23. Man is the only animal that can 
ipeak. For fpeech impUes the arrangement 
and feparation of our thoughts; and this is 
the work of reafon and refle^on* Arti- 
culate founds refembling fpeech may be 
uttered by parrots, by ravens, and even by 

machines J' 
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machines ; but this is not fpeech, becaufe. 
it implies neither refledlion, nor reafbn, 
nor any reparation of fucceflive thoughts ; 
becaufe, in a word, the machine or parrot 
does not, and cannot, underftand the 
meaning of what it is thus made to utten 

24.The naturalvoicts of brute animals are 
hot, however, without meaning. But they 
differ from fpeech in thefe three refpedb. 
Firft, Man fpeaks by art and imitation; 
whereas brutes utter their voices without 
being taught, that is, by the inftinA of 
their nature. Secondly, The voices of 
brutes are not feparable into fimple ele^ 
mentary founds, as the fpeech of man is j 
nor do they admit of that amazing variety 
whereof our articulate voices are fufcepti- 
ble. And, thirdly. They ieem to exprefs^ 
not feparate thoughts or ideas, but £uch 
feelings, pleafant or painful, as it may be 
neceflary, for the good of thofe animals, 
or for the benefit of man, that they fhould 
have the power of uttering. 

25. We learn to fpeak, by imitating die 
Ipeech of others ; fo that he who is hotn 
quite deaf, and continues fo, muft of ne- 

ceflity 
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ceffity be dumb. Ijift^nces there have 
been of perfbris, who had heard in the be- 
ginning of life and afterwards became 
deaf, nfing a ftrange fort of language, 
made up partly of words they had learned, 
and partly of other words they had in- 
vented Such perfons could guefs at the 
meaning of what was fpoken to them in 
their own dialecS, by looking the fpeaker 
in the face, and obferving the lips, and 
thofe o]dier parts of the face, which are put 
in motion by fpeaking. 

26. We Ipeak, in order to make our 
dioughts known to others. Now thoughts 

^c themfelves are not vifible, nor can they be 
perceived by any outward feiife. If there- 
fore I make my thoughts perceptible to 
another man, it muft be by means of figns, 
which he and I underftand in the fame 
fenfe. The figns, that exprefs human 
thought fo as to make it known to others, 
are of two forts. Natural and Artificial. 

27. The Natural Signs of thought are 
thofe outward appearances in the eyes, 
<:omplexion^ features, gefture, and voice, 
which accompany cert^ emotions of the 

nqdnd^ 
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mind, and which, being common to all 
men, are univerfally- imderftood. For 
example, uplifted hands and eyes, with 
bended knees, are in every part of the 
world known to fignify earneft entreaty ; 
fiery eyes, wrinkled bi'pws, quick motions, 
and loud voice, betoken anger ; palenefs 
and trembling are figns of fear, tears of 
Ibrrow, laughter of merriment, &c. "Com^ 
pared with the multitude of our thoughts, 
thefe natural figns are but few, and there- ^ 

^ fore infufficient for the purpofes of fpeech. 
Hence Artificial Signs have been vuiiver- 
fally adopted, which derive their meaning 
from human contrivance, and are not un* 7 

• derftood except by thofe who have been 
taught the ufe of them. 

28. Thefe artificial figns may be divided 
into Vifible and Audible, The former arc 
ufed by dumb men j by fliips that fail in 
company; and fometimes by people at 
land, who, by means of fire and other fig- 
nals, commimicate intelligence from one 
place to another : but for the ordinary pur- 
pofes of life fuch contrivances would be 
inconvenient and infuflicient. And ther^ 

fore 
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fore audible figns, performed by the' hu- 
man voice, are in all nations ufed in order 
to communicate thought. For the human 
voice has an endlels variety of expreffion, 
and is in all its -varieties eafily managed^ 
and diftindtty perceptible by the human 
ear, in darknefs, as well as in light. 

29. Human voice is air fent out fronj 
the lungs, and by the windpipe conveyed 
through the aperture of the larynx, where 
the breath operates upon the membranous 
lips of that aperture, fo as to produce di- 
ftindl and audible found ; in a way re- 
fembling that in which the lips of the reed 
of a hautboy produce mufical found when 
one blows into thefm. We may indeed 
breathe ftrongly,' without uttering what is 
called voice : and, in order to transform 
our breath into vocal found, it feems ne- 
ceflary, that, by an adl of our will, which 
long pra<5tice has rendered habitual, wc 
ihould convey a fort of tenfenefs to the 
parts through which the breath pafles. 
New-bom infants do this inftindlively ; 
which changes their breathing, when 
ftronger than ufual, into crying. And 
C perfons 
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perfons in great pain do the fame ; which 
Itransforms their breathing into groaps. 

30. The aperture of the larynx is called 
the glottis J and, when we fwallow food or 
drink, is covered with a lid called the epi-^ 
glottis. As our voice rifes in its tone, the 
glottis becomes narrower, and wider as 
the voice becomes more grave or deep. 
Now any ordinary human voice may found 
a great variety of tones ; and each variety 
of tone is occafioned by a variation in the 
diameter of die ^lottis^ And therefore^ 
thfe mufcles and fibres, that minifter to 
the motion of thefe parts, muft be exceed* 
ingly minute and dehcate. 

31. One' may ufe one's voice without 
articulation; as when one fings a tune 
without applying fyllables to it : in which 
cafe the vocal organs perform no othef 
part than that of a wind inftrumcnt of 
mufic. But fpeech is made up of articu- 
late voices : and articulation is performed 
^y thofe parts of the throat and moudi, 
w:hich the voice pafles through in its way 
from the larynx to the open air ; namely, 
by ^e tongue, palate, throat, lips, and 
' ' noftiils. 
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noibils. Speech is ardculated voice : 
whiipering is articulated breath* 

32. Of vocal articulate founds the fim-« 
pleft are thofe which proceed through ail 
open mouth) and which are called Vowd 
Sounds. In tranfinitting diefe, the open^* 
ing of the mouth may be pretty large, olr 
ibmewhat fmaller, or very finall ; and thus 
three diflferent vowel founds may be form- 
ed, each of which may admit of thr^e va- 
rieties, according as the voice,^ in its paf^ 
iage through the infide of the mouth, is 
adled upon by the lips, the tongile, or the" 
throat. In thii way, nitie fimple vowel 
founds may be produced. There arc ten 
in the Englifh tongue, though we have 
not a vowel letter for each. Indeed our 
alphabet of vowels is very imperfedt In 
ether languages there may be vowel founds 
clifiei^nt frota aiiy we have : that of the 
French u is one* 

35« When the voice in its pafTage thro^ 
the mouth is totalfy intercepted by the arti- 
culating organs coming together, etjirong^ " 
ly comprejfed by their near approach to one 
another, there is formed another fort of 
C 2 articulation. 
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articulation, which in writing is marked 
by a character called a confonant. Now 
fiknce is the efFedl of a total interception of 
the voice, and indiftin<fhiefs of found is 
produced by a ftrong compreffion of it. 
And therefore a confonant can have no di- 
ftindl found, unlefs it be preceded or fol- 
lowed by a vowel, or opening of the mouth. 
34. The Variety of confbnants, formed 
by a total interception of the voice, may 
be thus accounted for. The voice, in its 
paflage through the infide of the mouth, 
may be totally intercepted by the lips, or by 
the tongue acid palate, or by the tongue 
and throat J and each of thefe interceptions 
may ha|ypen, when die voice is directed to 
go out by the moiitii only, or by the nofe 
only, or partly by the mouth and pardy by 
the nofe. In this way we form nine pri-^ 
mitive cpnfonants ; which are divided into 
Mutes, P, T, K; Semimutes^ B, D, and 
G as founded in egg; and Semivowels, 
M, N, and that found of NG which id 
heard ia kingi^ and. which, though we 
mark it by two letters^ ia as fimple a found 
as any othen The Mutes are fo called, 

becaufc 
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becaufe tReir found ' inftantly and totally 
ceafes on bringing the organs together; 
the Scminiutes, becaufe a little faint found 
is heard in the noftrils^ or roof of the 
mouth, . after the organs intercept the 
voice ; and the Semivowek, becaufe their 
found, efcaping through the. hoftrils^ . naay 
\>c continued for a ccmfidcrable time after 
the voice is intercepted. J ; . . . 

^^. When, the voi<ie, dire£led to go out 
by tiie nibuth onlyi ^^ by <the mouth and 
no£e jointly^ is n^t totally intercepted, but 
fironglf^omprefftd^ io its paffage^ there is 
formed another clafs of coijfonants^ wihich 
are the afpiratioiis of the mutes and femi- 
mutes. Thus P is changed into F ; B in- 
to V ; T into that found cf TH which is 
heard in thing ; D into that foimd of TH 
;^hich is heard in /i&/j, tbat^ thine. The 
Semivowels do not admit of afpiration, or 
at leaft are not alpirated in our language- 
And we have fome irregidar confonants^ 
that cannot be accounted for according to 
this .mode of arrangement, as L and R, S^ 
and SH j and in other tongues theref may 

: .: / be 
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be confbnaixt as well as vowel founds^ 
with which we are not acquainted. 

36. In Englifh the fimple elementary 
founds are thirty-two or thirty-diree j 
namely, ten vowels, and twenty-two or 
twenty-tJwefe confbnants. Om* alphabet, 
therefore, if it were perfe^Sl, would coitOfl: 
of thirty-two or diirty-three letters. But, 
like other alphabets^ it is imperfe<fl, having 
fevcral unneceflary letters, and wanting 
fome which it ought to* have. Our fpel- 
ling is equally imperfe(3: j for many of our 
words have letters which are not founded 
at all ; and the^jfamc letter has not in eve- 
ry word the fame foimd. Hence fome 
ingenious men have thought of reforming 
our alphabet, by introducing new letters ; 
and^ our Ipelling, by fhiking off fiich as 
are imneceflary, and writing as we fpeak* 
But both fchemes are unwife, becaufe 
they would involve our laws and literature 
in coiifiifion ; and impradUcable, becaufe 
pronunciation is liable to ohange, and no 
two provinces in the Britifh emjure have 
exadtly the f^ie pronunciation. 

j^ 37- By 
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37. By attending to thofe motions of 
the articalating organs, whereby the ele* 
mcntary founds of fpeech are formed, an 
art has been invented, of teaching thofe to 
ipeak who do not hear. But it is moft 
laborious, and by no means ufeful ; for 
the articulation of fiich perfons is lb im* 
couth, as to give horror rather than plea- 
sure to the hearer. The time, therefore, 
that is employed in this ftudy, might be 
laid out to Jbetter purpofe, in teaching 
thofe unfortunate perfons the ufe of writ- 

* ten language, the art of drawing, and a 
convenient fyftem of vifibW figns for the 
communication of thought. Every necet 
fary letter^ of the alphabet might be figni- 
fied by pointing to a certain joint of the 
fingers^ or to ibme /Other part of the hand; 
and the more common words, by other 
vifible figns of the fame nature: and fiich 
a contrivance, when a dumb man be- 
comes expert in it, and has learned to read 
and Ipell, would' be of very great ufe to 
him* 

38. By combining con&nantd with 
cpnfbnagts^ an:d wi;h vowels and diph- 
thongs^ 
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thongs, an endlefs variety of fyllables, 
aiid confequently of words, may be form-p 
ed. In Englifli, exclufive of proper names 
and of words derived from .them; die 
number of words does not amoimt to fifty 
thoufand ; but moft of them have feveral 
and ibme of them many fignificatioris. 
Two vowels coalefcing in one fyllable, £6 
as to form a double vowel found, make 
what i^ called a diphthong, as ou in rounds 
ui in Juice ; and fometimes a diphthongal 
found is exprefled by a fingje vowel letter, 
as u in mtifey i in mind^ and foiAetimes by 
three vowel lefters, as eau in beauty ^ ieu in 
lieu. 

39. As much Ipeech ^s we pronounce 
with one effort of thp articulating organs, 
is called a Syllable. It may be, a fingle 
vowel, as, /I, 0; or a diphthong, as oi; 
or either of thefe modified by one, or 
more confbnants, placed before it, or af-, 
ter it, or on both fides of it ; as to^ of^ toy^ 
oyly topy cup^ boil^ broils^ f^ift'>J^^^^S^^^ ^^' 
The leaj[l part of language that has a mean-- 
ing.isa word; and words derive their 
meaning from common ufe:^ and. it is 
, ' both 
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both our intereft and our duty, to ufe them 
in the common acceptation. 

40. Some words are long, and othera 
Ihort. Thofe that are in continualufe, as arti- ^ 
cle$,prono\ms, auxiliary words, prepofitions, 
and conjundions, ought to be fhort,. and 
generally are fo. Primitive words are in 
moft languages fliort ; which proves, that 
thofe authors are miftaken who aflSirm, on 
the authority of fbme travellers, that bar- 
barous languages abound in long words. 
Such travellers probably miffiook a defcrip- 
tion or circimilocution for a fingle word ; 
and as the voice in {peaking 4oes not make 
a pauie at the end of each word, it is not 
imnatural for thofe, who hear what they 
do not imderftand, to mlftake two or more 
fucceffive words for one. Short wo^ ds do 
not make ftyle inharmonious, or infipid, 
unlels they be in themfelves hajrfh, or of 
little meaning. 

41. Words alone do not conftitute 
ipeech : Emphqfis and Accent belong to all 
languages. The former is of fwo forts ; . 
the emphafis of word«, and the emphafis 
of fyllables. The firft is a' ftronger exer- 
D don 
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tion of the voice laid upon Ibme tvords^ 
in order to diftinguiflx the more fignificaiitf 
^arts of a fentence. The laft is an energy 
of the voice laid upon fome fyllables of i 
word mord than upon others^, bccaufe cu- 
(iom has fb determined. 

42. The firft, which niay be called the 
rhetorical emphafis^ is neceflary tf) make 

, ipoken language perfedlly intelligible. For 
If the fpeaker or reader mifapply the em* 
phafis, by laying the forte of his voice 
upon the lefs fignificant, or not laying it 
on the more figiiificant, words, the hearer 
niuft in many cafes miftake the meaning. 
And no perlbn in reading can apply the 
emphafis properly, unleis he read llowly,. 
be continually attentive, and underftand 
^ the full import of every word he utters. 
Children therefore, while learning to read, 
ought to read nothing but what they per- 
fedly uiiderftand. The emphafis of Ipeech 
is by moft grammarians called accent ; hut 
accent is quite a different thing. 

43. Accent is the tone with which one 
ipeaks. For, in fpeaking, the voice of e-* 
very man is fometimes more grave* in the 

found. 
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found, and at other times more acute or 
fluill. Accent i^ related to mufic or fong^ 
»$ ^appears in the formation of the Latin 
vroxdp from ad and cantus^ and in that of 
tljie pprreipondent Greek term '^fo<r^liot,^ from 
^/oc and <^n. Many people are infenfible 
of the tone with which themfelves and 
their neighbours fpeak; but all perceive 
the Jtcwe jof a flranger who comes from a 
confiderable diftance : and if his tone feem 
in any degree uncouth or unpleafant to 
them, theirs it is likely is equally fo to 
hixn. Tliis at leaft is true of provincial 
accents. That accent, and that pronun-^ 
dation, is generally in every country ac- 
counted the beftt which: is ufed in the 
metropolis by the moft polite and learned 
perfbns. 

44. The Greeks ufed in writing certain 
marks called accents, in order tonmke the 
tones of their language of more, eafy ac- 
quilition to foreigners : and thofe flill re- 
main in their books ; but we can make ,no 
ufe of diem, becaufe we know not in what 
way they regulated the voice. Every lau- 
jjuage, and almoft every provincial dialed. 
Da is 
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fe diftinguHhed by peculiarities bt tone ; 
jand nothing is more diffictdt than to ac- 
quire thbfe' tones of language that one has 
not learned in early life : fo that the native 
country, and even the native province, of 
a ftranger, may be kilown by his accent ; 
which in both public and private Bfe is 
freqtiently an advantage, 

45. We learn to ipeak, when our oi?^ 
gans are moft flexible, and our powers o€ 
imitation moft adlive ; that is, when we 
are infants: and, even then, tliis is fto 
eafy acquifition ; being the eflPedl of con- 
ftant pra<flice continued evdy day, for 
fome years j from morning to night Were 
we never to attempt fpeech, till grown up, 
there is reafon to thihk, that we flxould 
never learn to fpeak at all. And therefore, 
if there ev^r was a time when all mankind 
were dumb, fnutum et turpe pecusy as Epi- 
purus taught, aH mankind muft, in the, 
ordinary courfe of things, have continued ^ 
liumb to this day. For i^eech could not 
be necejfary to animals who were fuppofed 
\o have exifted for ages without it; and 
^^ong fuch animals the inventioii of un^ 

n^ceflary 
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xi^c^Suy and difficult arts, whereof they 
few no example in the world around them, 
was not to be expected. And fpeech, if 
invented at all by them, muft have been 
invented, eithet by 4^^^"^b infants who. 
were incapable of invention, or by dumb 
men who were incapable of ipeech. Man* 
Idnd, therefore, mufl have Ipok^n in all 
^es ; the young, conftantly learmhg to 
^ak by imitating thofe who were older. 
And if fo, our firft parents mufjk have re- 
ceived this art, as well as fome others, by 
in^iration. - 

46. Moles informs us, that the firft lan- 
guage contimied to be ipbken by all man- 
kind, till the building of Babel, that is, 
for about two thoufand years. But, on 
that occafion, a miraculous confilfion of 
languages took place ; which muft have 
immediately divided the himian race into 
tribes or nations, as they only would 
choofe to keep together who imderftood 
one another J and which accounts for the 
great variety of primitive tongues now in 
die world. By primitive tongues I mean 
thofe, which, having no refcmblance to 

any 
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aAyoAer toagu^ in. the foimd o£r 
wordis, are not iuppofed to he jdeirived 
from ^y others Greck^aii^ J^^p-jT^epi- 
bl? qne anotker not a Uttk : ^whencesit ,x$- 
probable, that ♦bodi wjfere derived ffpm: 
ijlsme primitiye. toflgi^ J?i^QEP j^^^t ; t^^an^ 
ei<^5l^ . The ttii^effn languages of Fraace,- 
•^fpaiai Italy, a^d PcatugaLrefemble ;cMBe 
^^i^ther vefy n^jKhj ,and we know they, 
^e in^ a greats inealure deriyol from tttr 
ancient Latki. ^ ., r -' « . '-- ^ 

Y^^^^^nt theyie i^ no reafbn to think, that 
at Babel any other material alteration -^yjas: 
intrpdaiced ini;or-h\3flMnj ;^fc^|:gi^, [ A^ ^^ 
n>en,€Yer fimij^ have hsi^^ ^^.fapo^, W^'^ 
ti^s,- a^ be€pa;plaqed injtl^jfapiiejq^ JA £f- 

tfeat^he mode3 of juiman, thougl^t m^^ 
hayd been nwlch the fame, frqna, that Jtime 
forward j- and^ ; coniequently,> as fpeech a- 
(ifes from though^, that all languages mtril 
]htave fome yefemblance, .iij ftrvuSture .at, 
ledfty if not in found, Thofe - particulars^ 
ia which aU languages refemble one ano- 
tiber, muft be eflen^al to language, .The 
^cntials of Language 1 fhall proceed to 

confider, 
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tonfider^ when I hate mad^ a remark «r 
two on fpeech made yifible by writing. 
^ 48. A word is ail audible and articjijlate 
^n of thought : a letter is a vifible fign of 
aii articulate foimd. Every maftcan fpeak 
-who hearS) and men have fpoken in afl 
^ges ; but in many nations the a!t pf Wri- 
ting is flill unknown. For before men 
can invent writing, they mufl divide theii* 
fpeech into words, and fubdivide their 
words into finpiple elementary founds, aC* 
iigning to ^ach found a particular vifible 
Symbol: which, though eafy to us, be^ 
taufe we know the art, is never thought 
of by favages, and has been overlooked, 
t>r not fufficiently attended to, by fome 
nations of very long (landing* By means 
of writing, human thoughts may be made 
more durable than any other work of 
man; may be circulated in all nations; 
and may be fo corredled, compared, and 
compounded, as to exhibit within a mo- 
derate compafs the accumulated wifdom 
of many ages. It is therefore needlefs to 
enlarge upon the ufefulnefs of this art, as 
the means of afcertaining, methodizing, 

preferving, 
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preferving, and extc^nding Kilmaai .know« 
ledge. 

49. There is reafon to think, that this 
art muft have been in the world from ve- 
ry eariy times, and that the? uft of an al- 
phabet was known before the^rhierogly^ 
phickft of Egypt were invented. Theie 
laft were probably contrived for the pur- 
pofe of expreifing myfteries of religion and 
government in a way not int^gible te 
t^ vulgan For a hieroglyfrfiick is a fort 
^ riddle addrefled to the eye ; as if the fi- 
gfffc of a circle werexarved on a pillar, in 
order to repirefent eternity ; a lamp, to de* 
notfe life ; an eye on the top of a fceptre, 
to figiufy a fovpreign. Such conceits im-* 
ply refii^ment rather tiian fimplicity, and 
the dilguife ratiier thaii the exhibition of 
'thought;- and therefore feejn to have 
been the contrivance of men, who were 
in queft not'of a^cceflary, but of a myl^ 
terious, art ; who had leifure to be witty 
and allegoric^ J who rW^ exprefs their 
thoughts plainly, but did not choofe to do 
it. . 

50. In China they underftand writing 

and 
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and printing too, and have done fb, we 
are told, for i^any ages : but to this day 
they have not invented an alphabet, at 
leaft their men of learning ufe none. They 
are faid to have a. diftindl chara6):er for 
each of their words, about fomfcore thou- 
iand in all; whieh makes it impoffible for 
a foreigner, and extremely difficult to a 
native, to underftand their written lan- 
^;uage. In vety early dmes| men wrotai 
by engraving on ftone; afterwards, by 
tracing out figured with a coloured liquid 
upon wood, the bark of trees, the EgyfH 
tia?i papyrus manufactured into a fort of 
paper, the fkins of goats, £heep, and calves 
made into parchment : in'a wdrd, difi^-' 
ent contrivailces have been^aViopted in dif- 
ferent ages, and by different nations. 
Pens, ink, and paper, as we uie them,^ 
are faid to have been introduced into thefe 
parts of the world about fix hundred 
years ago. 

5i» The firfl printing known in Etu-ope 

was, like that of the Chinefe, (from whom^ ' 

however, our printers did not borrow it), 

by blocks of wood, whei^oa were eugra- 

E ved 
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fed all die chkrat^ers of -every page. TiAs 
art i$ fuppofed to have beeft invented itt 
Germany, or in Flaitder^, about due year 
1420. Printing mtihi mox^abfe types was 
found out about diirty years later, and is 
•a very great ini|ifrovement upon Ae fbf- 
iner method. By means of this wonder- 
ful art, books ^e multiplied to fiich a de- 
gree, that every family (I had almoft faid 
every perfon) may now have a BJble ; 
which, T^en manufcripts only were in 
ule, every parifh could hardly afford to 
•have; as die expence of writing out ib 
great a book would be at le^ equal to 
that of building an ordinary country 
church. This one example may fuggeft 
St hint for eftimatifig the imp^tance of the 
art of printing, 

5a. Within Icfs than a century after it 

was invented. Printing was brought to 

perfection in France, by the illuftrious 

Robert Stephen and his fon Heiiry ; who 

rwere not only the greateft of printers, but 

. alfo the moft learned men of modem times ;, 

and to whom, for their beautiful and co«f- 

rcd editions of the Claflicks, and for their 

*' - Dictionaries^ 
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topgi;t?s, every mcKjem , fchplar is under 
yeiy great ol:)%*doa9. 



S E C T. m. 

EJfentiaJls of Language. 

53. TT QW many forts of words are ne^^ 
ceilary in language ? And wliat 
is the nature and ufe of each* particular 
fort ? When we have anfwered thefe two 
^ueftiops, ,we may be fuppqfed to have 
difcuifed the preient fubje<Sl. In Englifhy 
there are ten forts qf words ; which are all 
found in the following fliort fentence : " I 
^' now fee the good man comiiiyj, but a- 
** las ! he walks with difficulty." / and He 
are pronouns ; now, is an adverb ; fee and 
walh are verbs ; the is an article ; good^ an 
adjedtiye ; man bjdA difficulty are nouns, the 
former fubftantive, the latter abftra<3: ; co^. 
ming is a participle ; buty a conj\m(5lion ; a^ 
lasy an interjedtion; with^ a prepofition. 
That no odier forts of words are neceflary 
E 2 in 
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m langiiage^ will appear, when we ha^eu 
&en in what refpe^b thefe are neceflby. 
, 54. Op Nouns. A Noun, or, as it is 
le& properly called, a Subfiantive, is the* 
x^tame of the thing ipoken of. Without 
diis fort of word, men could not fpeak of 
one another or of ^y thing elic. Nouns, 
therefore, there muft be in all languages. 
Thofe which denote a genus, as aninudy or 
a fpecies, 2iS man^ may be applied either to 
one or to many things, ^d muft there* 
fore be fo contrived as to exprefs both u- 
nity and plurality. But a noun which is 
applicable to one individual only^ and 
which is commonly called a Proper name, 
cannot, where language is fuited tp die 
nature of things, have a plural. Proper 
names, therefore, when they take a plural 
as well ,as a Angular form, ceafe to be pro- 
per names, and become th6 names of claffes 
or tribes g£ beings : fb that, when one fays 
duodecim Cafares^ the twelve Cefars, the 
lioun is ufed as an appellative common tQ 
twelve perfbns. ^ Two numbers, the fiii- 
gular and plural, are all that are neceffary 
in language. Somo Ancient tongues, how-» 

eyer, 
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ever, as the Hebrew^ the Celtick, and ibt 
Attick and Poetick disdfcdts of the Greeks 
have alio a dnal number to exprefs two ; 
but this is fuperflubus. And fome notcns 
there are» in evety language perhaps, that 
have no fingukr, and fbme that have no 
plural, even when there is nothing in their 
%mficati<m to hinder it : this is irregular 
and accidental 

^^. Another thing ellential to nouns is 
Gender y to fignify Sest. All things are ei- 
ther male, or female^ or both, or neither# 
Duplicity of fex being imcommon and 
doubtful, language has no expreflion for it 
in the ftruiJture of nouns, but confiders all 
ijungs, and all the names of things,, as 
maiculine or feminine, or as neuter; 
which laft ^ord denotes neither feminine 
npr maiculine. Of all things without iex 
the names in ibme languages, particularly 
Englilh, are, or may be, neuter : in Latin 
and Greek, and many other tongues, the 
gender of noims denoting things without 
fex is fixed by the termination of the noim, 
<3(t by its decleniion, or by.fome other cir- 
fumilances too qpaute (o be he|*e fpecifie4» 

56. Things 
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^6. Things without fex have fometiqp^ 
;gtedculiae ot fe^Eainine nisones from a f^|h 
pofei analc^y which they feemto bear xo 
thiags that have fex» Thus, on acqow^t 
ufiiis ^reat power, Death is, mafculiue i» 
Greek, and in Engliih has been called the 
ihg^ of terrors* But this does not hold Ur 
mverfally. Ift Latin, and many other 
languages, Death is femiiiine j and in 
German, ^uid fome ^ther ncttharntoogues, 
die ftin is feminine, and the tnoon mi£r 
online. ' Sometimes the name of an animid 
fpecies is both mafcuiine and^ feminine ; 
which, however, implies nothing like du^ 
plicity of fex, and means no more than 
that the name belongs to every individual 
of the fpecies, whether male or female, 

57. When the fex of animals is obvious, 
and material to be known, cme name is 
fometimes given to the male, and another 
to die female; as king, quanj fon, daugh- 
ter ; man, woman, &c* When the fex 
is lefs obvious, or lefs important, as in in- 
fers, fiflies, and many forts of birds, one 
name ferves fw both fexes, and is mafcu^ 
Jin? or feminine according to tht cuftow 

of 
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ef die ki^age. And here let it be re* 
marked, once for all, tibiat in what relatei 
ta die gender of nouns, and indeed in aW 
moft every part of die^ grammar of every 
bngnage, <^ertain arbitrary rule« have beea 
eftabliflied, which cannot be accounted for 
plnlofophically, from the nature of the 
diing ; which therefore k belongs not to 
tJniverfal Grammar tp confider ; and for 
which no other rea&n' can be given, daan 
that liich is tl^ law of the langoiage as cu* 
ftom has fettled it. 

5^8. Op Pronouns. The name ^ven 
fo this <:lafs of words iufficiently declares 
tl^ir nature ; they being in aU languages 
put/r^ mmimbus^ m the place of nouns or 
of names. Perfons converfing together 
may be ignorant of one anodier's names^ 
and may have occafion to fpeak of thingd 
or perfons, abfent or prefent, whofe names 
diey either do not know, or do not care 
to be always repeating. Words therefore 
there muft be, to be ufed inftead of fcch 
names ; and widial to afcertain the gen- 
der, fituation, and fpme other obvious and 
general circumftances of the things or pcr^* 

fon» 
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font ipoken o£ Thefe words are called 
Pronpuns. Some of them may introduce 
a fentence, and are therefore called Prepo- 
fitive, as /, Thouy Hcy Sbcy Tbis^ Tbat^ &a 
Others are termed SubjittwSlive or Relative^ 
becaufe they fiibjoin a clanfe or fentence 
to fomething previous, as quij qua^ quody 
wboy wbicb^ ibat.* This Ibrt^ of pronoim 
&as the import of both a pronoun and a 
copulatire conjunction, and may be refbl- 
ved into et ilky et illa^ et tllud. 

59.^ In converfation, the perfbn who 
^aks is firft an^ chiefly attended to, and^ 
the perfbn ipoken to is next. Hence Ego^ 
/, is called the pronoun of the firft perfbn} 
7i^, Tbduy of the fecond ; and, as diftin*- 
guifhed from thefe, jSJr, Sbe^ and It are 
called pronoims of the third perfbn. Thofe • 
of the firfl and fecond need no diftin^^on 
of gender, as the fex of the fpeakers is ob- 
vious to each other from the voice, drefs^ 
&c. But the pronoun of the third perfon ' 
mufl have gender, iUcy illa^ illud^ be^ Jbeif 
it ; becaufe what is fpoken of may be al> 
fent, and confequently its fex not obvi^ 
ous ; or may be not a perfon, but a things 

and 
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«Qd CQnieqUeatiy • of neither iex* The 
pronouns of all the three perfons muft 
have number J beca,ufe the fpeaker, die 
hearer, or the thing or perfon ipoken pf| 
may be either one or more than one.-— 
Pronouns are not nimierous in any lan^ 
guage, very few being fufficient for all 
occasions on which they become neceilary* 
The different ckfles of them are Jwell e-; 
nough diflinguiihed in the common graiQ^ 
mare.. 

c 60. Of Attributives. Thefeare words 
which denote the attributes, qualities, and. 
operations, of things and perfons. They 
form a very ntimerous clafs, and were by 
the ancient grammarians called /Wiuara, ver^ 
ba^ whatever may be faid or affirmed con* 
ceniing perfons or things. Thus of a man it 
may be £ud, that he is goody that \atfpeaksy or 
that he is walking. Attributives are of t;hree 
fcMts, Adjedives, Verbs, and Participles. 
An Adje^ve, or Epithet, denotes a quali-* 
ty and nothing more j as good^ bady blacky 
white. Verbs and Participles denote qua- 
lities too, but with the addition of fpme- 
thing elfe, as will appear by and by. 

F 61. It 
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6 J. Itk (Irange, tli^t in aU the Cfi»x^ 
grammars^ the adjective fhould be ccsifi-* 
dared as a noim. It is no tnoFt'^ nooA^ 
dian it is a verb. Nay verbs and adjec^ 
tive^ ar6 of nearer affinity than nouns and 
adjedlives. For the terb and adjective a* 
gree in this, that both exprels qualides or 
attributes ; whereas the noun is the iiaxne 
of the thittg to which qualities or attri- 
butes belong. And therefore the term 
adjeStive^noun is as improper as if we w^re 
to lay part^iciple^noun^ or verb^noun. 

62. In many languages it is a rule, that 
the adjedtive muft agree with its noun iq 
gender, number, and cafe : and where ad- 
jedlives have gender, nmnber, and cafe, the 
rule is reafonable and natural. But it i& 
not fo in all languages* Engliflx adje^ves 
have neither gender nor number ; but, like 
indeclinable Latin adje(5tives, (as frngs^ 
centum^ mquam)^ are invariably the iame« 
We fay, a, good man, a good woman^ a 
good thing ; good men, good women, good 
things ; without making any change in 
the adjective ; and in this fyntax we feel 

no 
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no^juronvGBdeQce. And die fame thing b 
triK of Engliih paiticiples. ' 
: 63. One variation, however^ thofe En* 
giiih adjectives reiqpire, which in their fig^ 
Bification admit of the diftin^ons of more 
aad kji. This paper is white, and fiiow 
^ whifip, bw: {mm is whiter than this pa^ 
per. Solon was wife, Sbcrat^ wifer, So^ 
loim>n the wifeft of men. The degrees 
^e inninnerable in which digerei^t thijigs 
inaj pofiefs the fame quality : it is impoffi^ 
\hXQ fay with precifion, how much wijfar 
S^mpn was than Socrates, or by h6w 
mai^y tlegregs fnowfia whiter than tjbis pa^* 
per* But in human art there is no infini^ 
ty J and therefore we cannot in l^guage 
have. degrees of comparifon to e?cpi^fs all 
po^lible varices ;9f aipre and lefe*; ,y- 

^4* Two degrees of comparifon^ the 
Qomj^ApyQ and Superkti^ve, are a^ that 
feem to be i^ceffaryj and, for expreffing 
t;heie^ different nations may have different 
contrivances : — what is called the Pofitive 
degree is the fimple form of the adjeiftive, 
awl exprefles .neither degree nor comparif- 
fo^• Participles admit not of the variatioi^ 
F « we 
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we fpeak a£i when they fecm tto aflume ic, 
^ when we ^y - doSus^ doStior^ doBiffimus^ 
they ceafe to be participtes, and become 
adjedtives. . Some adv^bs admit <£ thij 
variety^ as duiy ditUms^ dmt^me. Verba 
too may exprefi degrees of comparifoi^ 
but do it by means of auxiliary adverbs ^ 
aS) tnagis amat^ vebementiffime amat. 

65. The comparative degree denotes fU- 
pcriority, and implies a cbmpaidfon of one^ 
or more, perfons, or things, with another, or 
with others, that is, or are, fet in oppc^tion : 
Solomon was wifer than Socrates; the Athc^ 
nians were more learned than the Thebans j 
he is more intelligent than all his teachers. 
There are two Superlatives ; one implying 
compariibn, and each denoting eminence 
or iuperiority. We ufe the fcMiner when 
we fay^ Solomon was the 'wifeft of men ; . 
where Solomon is compared to a ipecies of ^ 
beings of whom he is faid to be one. Wc 
ufe the latter, when we fay, Solomon was 
z very wife, or a moll wife man. In thefe 
kft fentences, compariibn, though remote* 
ly infinuated, is not, as in the former ex-* 
Sample, exprefsly aflerted. . 

0^. Q» 
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66. Of Vf ]r:bs. Man is endowed, not 
onJy * with fenfes to perceive, and memory 
to retain, btlt alio with judgement, where- 
by we compaxt tMrigs and thoughts toge- 
dier,'fb as to make affirmations concerning 
them. When we £ay, Solomon wife, we 
affirm uodung, and the words are not a 
fentence. But when we fay, Solomon li 
wife, we utt^r a complete fentence^ expref- 
&ig a judgement ahd an affirmation, 
foimded on a companion df a certain man 
Solomon J with a certain quality wi/e. TKe 
judgement of the mind is here exprefled 
hy the affinhatiTe word is ; and this word 
' is a verb. A verb,* therefore, feenis to be 
^ a word expreffing affirmation, and ne- 
** ceflary to form a complete fentence or' 
,** propofition." . ^ ^ 

'67. Here obferve, that every propofitiofi 
xS&noM or denies fdmetljing ; as. Snow is 
white. Riches are not permanent. Obferve 
further, that the thihg concerning which 
we affirm or deny is called the fubjedl of 
the propofitiori, namely. Snow in "the one 
example, and Riches in the other; that 
what is affirmed or denied concerning the 
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JubfeSfif called ^pr^tcate of die propofi- 
tion, lugnely^ wi&iV^ in the one example^ 
VSi'^ permanaU m tk^ oxhtr I ai^ dbat the 
words whereby we affirm or deny^ arc 
called the coptda of the proportion, name- 
ly, // in the one example, and arc not in 
the other^-^It was laid, that every propo-> 
fition either a£irms or denies* Now de-* 
oial implies affirmation} to deny that a 
thing is, is to affirm that it is not. In p- 
yerj fcntence or proportion, therefore, 
there is affirmation, and a verb is that 
which espreiles it Gmfequently, a verb 
** is neceflary in every ientence, and every 
" verb expreflcs affirmation/* 

68. Some affirmations have no depend** 
«ice on time, with reipcA to their truth 
or falfehood. That God is good, that twa 
and two we £[>ur, and that malevolence is 
not to be commended, always was, will, 
and mult be, true. For expreffing thefe, 
and the like affimjations, thofe verbs a- 
lone are neceflary, which the Latins call 
fubfiantive^ and the Greeks more properly 
verbs of exi/lence; as fufUy Jio^ exyia^ «/*^ 
Wf^i^o^h &c. But innumerable affirmations 
r ^ ar^ 
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are necdl^y connected with time : I 
may affirm, that a thing was done, // d<me^ 
or will be done. In verbs, therefore, there 
m;iift be a contriyance for expi;e0ing fime^ 
Mc»neover, affirmations have a neceflary 
conne<5lion with a perfon or with pedbns : 
Ij tbou^ hcy may affirm ; wcy ye^ of they 
may affirm. In a verb, therefor^, *• affir- 
** mation is exprefled, together with fhne^ 
•* mtmberj and per/ofi.^^ 

69* Further: Our thoughts flnft with 
gi^eat rapidity ; and it is natural for us to 
wiffi to ipeak as fail as we think. No 
wonder thfen, that we fhould often, 
where it can be done conveniently, exprefe 
two or three dioughts by one word ; and 
particularly, that we fliould by one i^eoitl 
expref^ both the attribute,^ and the affir- 
mation which connedls that attribute with 
fiMtne perfon or thing. In this way, and 
partly for this reafon,' we iky Scribo^ I 
write, inftead of Ego fum Jcribens^ I am 
writing. And thus our idea of a verb isi 
completed. And we may now define it^ 
** A word neceflary in every fentence, and 
" fignifying affirmation widi re(pe^ to 

*^ fomc 
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** fome attribute^ together with tl^ d^g^ 
*^ nation of timei number, and perfoo,'* 
Thu$ Scribpy I am writirigj- is a ctompktc 
Sentence, and comprehends thejfe four, 
things ; firft, / th^ per/an^ and one perfon ; 
Secondly, am the affirmatwn ; thirdly, t«^i- 
ting^ the attribute i and fourthly, ww or 
preient time, 

70. But th£ verbs of ail languages, are 
not fo complex : and 4jusde£uu£iQa^[^liet 
ra^er to Gr^k and JUitin verbs,, t£i4a tA 
thofe of the modern tongues* For we #Xt 
prefs a great deal o£ th^ meaning of oujr 
verbs by auxiliary words: whereas thf 
Greeks and^ Jlomaas gex^erally varied^ 
the meaning of thdrs by it^e£liony^^% i$, 
|yy changing tihe f^rm of die. word; iW^ 
muft i^, Heniight have worltten^ wli^@ a 
RonjL^ needed cmly toiay Scripjifftt. Some 
ausxiliary wroyds indeed there are in Greek 
and X*ati9 T^l)s; but not near io many as 
in ours. In Engliflbi, Frenchi Italian, and 
otl$er itM>dern tongues, the paffive verl> 
(ot pa^ve voiCe^ as it is called) is entirely 
QEUuieup of auxiliary words introducing 
dote jJaffive participle; as, I am taught,' 

\ they 
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tkcy were taught, thou wilt be mght, 
&c; 

71. This peculiarity iu the ftni^re of 
modem verbs is to be imputfed to thofc 
northern nations who overturned the Ro- 
man empire, eftablifliing th6mfelvcs and 
.dieir government in the conquered pro- 
vinces ; and who, being an unlettered , 
ftce <9f men, and not caring either to liearn 
die Ektin^ tongue, or teach their own to 
thofe^whcMn they had conquered, formed 
in time a Aiixed language, made up part-i 
ly of iatin words and partly of idioms of 
their own ; with a gitat number df auxili- 
ary Words, to (uj^ly the want-of thofe La-, 
tin inflciftions, which they wouTd hot give 
themfelves the troubte to fiarri/' It is^riot 
wholly improbable,- that, originally, the 
Greek and Latin infledliori^ wei-e alfo aux- 
iliary weirds; which came to Be,''T)y the 
accidental pronunciation of fucceffive ages, 
grad\i4lly incorporated With the i^dicsd part 
of the verbs and nouns to which they be- 
long. This; however, is only Cotijeflture j, 
but it derives fome plaufibility from th6 
nature of the infledUons of the Hebrew 
G tongue, 
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tongue^ many of which may be accQuntedlt 
for in the way here hinted It. 

72. The attrib)ite8 exprefled by tjie verb 
may be reduced to four ; firft, J3^im$ a$ 
Sum^ lam; fecondly, jiSlionj as vulnero^ I 
^oun4; thirdly, Being aSed upony^&vulne^ 
ror^ I am wounded; and fourthly. Being at 
reft^ as Sedeo^ IJity babitOy I dwell. Now, 
^vithout a reference to time^ not cflie of 
thefe attributes can be conceived ; for ex^ 
iftence, a^on, (Uflfering, and reft, dp all 
imply time, and may all be referred todif* 
ferent parts of time. Hence the origin of 
tjie Ttmes of verbs, commonly, though im* 
properly, called the Tenfes. Time is paftt 
prefent, or future. 

73. The Tenfes arc in fbme languages 
reckoned five* Buf;, if we confider the ex- 
adt meaning of the feveral parts of th^ 
yerbjj we fliall find, that, in the languages 
moft familiar |o us, there are eight or nin« 
tenfes j though each may not have a parti^ 
cular form of the verb adapted to , it. In 
other languages there may perhaps be more: 
gnd in fome, the Hebrew for example^ 
ihcre are not near fo maiiy j two tenfes, 

the 
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> tibe pftft and the future, being all thit the 
Hebrew grammarian acknowledges; tho*, 
d6 may be reafbnably imagined, means are 
not wanting for exprefling in his language 
d^ import of other neceflary tenfes. 

74^ Tenfes may be divided ; firft, into 
thofe that are dtjinite with reJ^eSl to titne^ 
aftd thofe that w//i& reJ^eSt to time are inde^ 
^te or aorlfl : fecondly, into thofe that in 
r€j^£t qfaffion are perfeSl^ and thofe which 
^e imperfedt in reJpeSt of aSlion : thirdly, in- 
to Jm^lettnits^ expreflive of one time^ and 
ifompound tGTiCes^ expreffive of more times than 
one. My examples on this fubjed I take 
from adtive verbs, they being the ftflleft 
and mofl complete of any, 

75'. Tenfes definite in reJpeS of time ^e, 

!• The Definite Prefent^ Scribo^ I 'write i 

wMch refers to the prefent point of time, 

and to no other. 2. The Preterperfed^ I 

tfave written^ which generally refers to paft 

time ellditig in or near the prefent. For 

this tenfe the Greeks have a particular form 

ityfmfctj b&t the Latifes haive nbtj for Scrips 

fi&gpi&Ss not .only Ihave writteny but alfb 

c/tdtr^ and T did write ^ which lafl are aov 

G 2 xifte 
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1^ of the pail) as will appear pre&ndy. 

3. The Fauhhpqfi^uture^ Scripttsrus Jum^ J . 

am about to write^ which implies future 

time that is juft goiug to commenceiC , ^- 

76* Tenfes indefinite in time^ or aorifi^^Att 
1. The Indefijute pfiefent^ which appear% in 
fentences like the following ; God i$ geo4; 
two and two are four ; a wife fon mjs^efr a 

.glad father, &c.; in which no particular 
prefent time is referred to, becaijfe thefe 
affirmations may be made widx truth at all 
times^ In Hebrew and in Erfe the import 
of this tenfe i§ exprefled by the future ; 

, vrhich fome^imes happens in Englifli: ^ 

. whether we fay, A wife fon makes a gtad 
.father, or wi// make a glad father, the fc»fe 
is the iame* 2, The aorift ofthepqfi^ ht^^^y 

\ Jwrpte^ or did write; which refei^.tocpaft 
tin^v bu^t to no particular part of paft time. 
3,. Tfee inde^it^ future y >f«>f«, Smbm^ I 
Jbcdl write ;- which in like manner referir to 
ftiture tiiQe, h^ttQ no p^ticui^r pwtv^ff 
time future. ., . 

77. Ttj\£t^ perfeil or cmtpkte ifi^re^Si rf 
aSlionzxty !• \T^c Freterper/m^fym^^ t 
have written^ a. The aarifi of tbt fajl^ 
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iDt«>^% / ttr^^fe. 3. The PluJquan^rfeS^ 
ty^ffctfew^ Bcfiffiramy' J bad written, 4* The 
:^Fumre perfief^ Smpfiro^ JfiuU ba^e writ^ 
ten^ ot IJbiMbave dme ix^itkig; a - t^ife, 
^^hkh the Greeks eannot exprefi in one 
wcwdjiaAd^whlseh is commonly, though 
, ^rf itoprc^rly, ealled tbe future (ftbejuh^ 
-jmiBive: Siri0^ in- Gwefc would be «Vo/«ai 
Wf^t^. It is a9 truly ^ of the ix^cadTe 
midodzBfcribMt^ or Jiriptusero* 
— 7& Tenfes ifnptrftSt^ or incomplete njditb 
' reJpeB fd affhfij are, !• Tlie mperfeS prete^ 
fit rti^^h Scribebamy I^as writihg. 2. The 
^'md^^ikefuturey Bcrtbam^ I JbaU nt^tite. ^^^^ 
^n^lxt ps$d9-pqft future:^ Scr^urus fum; I am 
"" i$bout*td wrke^ which in Greek is /*<x^a yf «f «r. 
ObfeiHre, that tl^ Greek {^uk>pofl><flrti& 
{ib^^alledin the grammairs), as exprtSflfed 
*4)y a fiogle word; is-fowid only in thepaf- 
^ five verb } ytyfa^fo/uocl, i ^m about ta be writ- 
' nsa. iObferve alfo, that the imperf^preU^ 
:jril c^tn denotes in Latin cuftcknary ac- 
tions ; dicebaty he was wont to fiiy, Ae 
&ay^ zs^\fbk6at dkert. 
^ - f^^ yCampt^d tetijksy which tmite two 
•« more; tiaats in one tenfe, are, r. The 

preterperfe^^ 
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pr^krprf^^ y^lfi^ p^^ though not 

always^ (at lead in Ehgliih), unites the pail 
with the prcfent, / have written ; whoe 
obierve, that the auxiliary Terb / have is 
of the prefent tenie, and the pa]tici{^ 
written figniiies complete ai^on, and in^ 
plies p^ time. 2. The Plitfquamperfea^ 
Scripfiram^ I bad written^ which unites paft 
time Ivith paft tune^ and, intimates that a 
certain a<5tion was finiflied before aAoth^ 
a<£bon i^hich is alfo pait He came to de- 
lire me not to write, but I bad written be* 
fore he came. 3. Tht future perfeB^ Ser^ 
firoy IJbdlbaw done writing; which unites 
prefent and pafttink with future^ and in« 
timates, tl)iat when a certain time now fu- 
ture fiiall cmne to be pre&nt I fhall then 
lutYe finifhed a certain atSiion. Cras mane 
ham dixima faripfaro bos literate Ta»morrow 
mining at ten I flutU have finifhed die 
writing of diis letter. 4. The Faulo^t^^ 
futun^ which unites pre&nt with future 
time, as plainly s^pears in the Latia way 
of exprefling it ; Scripturus the partidpic 
l)eing ficitare, md Jim the atwdUary pre* 
feat* 

&o. Tenfes 
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The I>^iH prefent ; %. The ^(^j/f ^ /i^ 
p^fii 3» "^ht indefinite Jut^re } ^ Tl?e /»»• 
p0rfe£l preterit \ wWdt luivc aU been ckicri'f 
bed under other charadiers. — In this ana* 
lyfis of, th^ .tppifes^ I laave made their niuaa- 
ber nine, i. The Definite prefent 2, The. 
Indefinite pr^fent. 3. Th$ iiwperfe^t: \/^, 
The acHrift of the palt 5. The* Preterper- 
fe^ ,4 The Plufqi»mperfe<a. 7- The 
indefinite iViture. 8. TJbe paulo^ftr-ftn 
twe* 9* The perfect future. AU tljefe 
teiifes are not neceflary in language s but» 
in moft of the langu4g¥a: we know, th^ full 
import \£ ^ch of th^m may in one way or 
<Mher be exf^eiled^ 

8i, Tb^ moods of verbs expr^fa not only 
ourtho^ghtt, but alip. fcwmething ^^d»* 
int^tion or ftate of mind with which w« 
Utter tham. If we a^trm abjfolutely, we 
uie the Indicative or Declarative mood j if 
relatively, ccmdition^y, or cfcpendently 
cm fomething elle, it is the Subjun<5Hve. 
If we declare our meaning in the form o£ 
a wifli, it is called the Optative ; if in the 
form of a command or requeft, it is tho 
♦ Imperative* 
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ImpdratiVe. And if we affirm concerning 
\irhat might be done, or ought to be done, 
it has been called the Potential. But' there 
is ho need of diftinguHhing moods fo nice- 
ly. -•■ -■•••■■ •■■■- ••• 

82, They may be all i«educed to two, 
the Indicative, which affirms • abfolutely, 
and the Subjtmdlive, which affirms rela- 
tivdy, or with a dependence on fomething 
dfe.^ ^ For the Imperative is only an ellipti- 
cal way of expreffing the indicative; ^0 thou 
being the fame with t entreat or I command 
diete to go: the Pbtential is always either 
Indicative or Subjun<5live : the Greek Opta^ 
tive Js a fo?m of the Subjimdtive, and has 
much the fame nnport : and the Infinitive 
is. neither a mood, nor a part of the verb, 
becaufe it exprefles no affirmation, and has 
no reference to any one perfon or number 
moire than any other. The Infinitive ex- 
jprefles abftra:(Sily thie fimple meaning of the 
verb; and does therefore in its nature fe^ 
femble an indeclinable abftradl no\m ; and 
in fa6l is often ufed as iuch in moft Ian* 
giiages : as Cupio dtfcere^ Studere deleBat me^ 
-Reddas duke loqui^ reddas ridere decorum. 

83. Vtrbs 
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. :^3* Verbs are divided into A^ve^ Paf* 
fiye, and Neuter. An adtive verb denotes 
a^^ing, a$ verbtro^ I beat : a pafEve verb 
Jdeiiotep beicig adled upon^ s^a verberor^ I 
am beaten: a neuter verb denotes wf- 
/ii^r the one nor the other,^-and only.fig- 
nifies the ftate or condition ofiithe thing 
or per£bn concerning which the afl£rma- 
tion is made; as fedeoy I fit^^e I ftami^ 
dffrmii he fleeps. Adive verbs -^e fubdi- 
vided iitto Tranfitive and Intranfitiye* In 
the former, the a(5lion pafles, tranf^^ from 
the ag^iot towards fi^me c^er .per^n, os: 
thing, as \buHd a i^oiUe, I break ^ i]:one$ ;I 
Jec a j»An. The latter denote action which 
does not pafc from the agent towards .any 
^iog elfc, as /rw, / lyo/if.. ^This fort of 
verb,, when ftri(Slly intraniitiye, cannot af- 
iiilBe ar p«ffiye f orm } for where adtion does 
not pi^ from the ageufi thcce^is aoriiing 
thatccan.b^ f^id ,to be adted upon. Nor 
do Jft^^i^ verbs ts^ a paflive, beiranjfe no- 
thmg.ie^^ed upon where there is no ac- 
':tioh.-. ^^ - ■ I ..■ : ' 

. -Sb^ When a thing or perfon adls upaa 
itC^^s^, Cati^/JkTf; himfelf^ the Greeks in 
\Tjeiy early times aire faid to have made uie 

H of 
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of the middle verb, or middle voice ; which 
the grammarians endeavour to prove bjr 
quoting three or four examples from Homen 
The Hebrews had a like contrivance* But 
in moft of the Greek books now extant thfe 
middle voice has a fignification purely ac- 
tive. The verbs called Deponent, Defide- 
Tative, Frequentative, Inceptive, &c. need 
not be confidered here, being foimd ill 
ibme languages only, and therefore riot ef^ 
fential to fpeech. The imperfonal verb is fb 
called, becaufe the nominative, exprefTed 
or tmderftood, on which it depends, is al- 
ways a thing, and nev^r a per/aft. Ilie 
nature of this fort of verb is well enough 
explained in the conmion grammars. 

85. Of Adverbs. It is the nature of 
the adverb, as the name imports, to give 
Ibme additional meaning to the verb, that 
is, to the attributive (fee § 60.) — to the ad- 
je£Hve, as valde htnus ; to the participle, as 
graviter valneratus ; to the verb, z^forttter 
pugnavH. Adverbs are alio joined to ad- 
verbs, zs magis fortiter^ faf cito Ji fat bene; 
and fometimes even to liounsj but when 
this is tile cafe, the noun will be found to 
comprehend the meaning of an attributive, 
' as 
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a$ admodum pmlla^ which occurs in l-ivy^ 
and fig;niiies that the young woman wa$ 
very youngs Hence adverbs have been 
called fecondary attrihutivcs^ or words deno* 
dng the attributes of attributes. 
. ^6^ But many of them are not of this 
character, and feem to have been contrived 
for no other purpofe^ but in order to ex- 
prefs, by one indeclinable word, what 
would otherwife have required two or three 
words, as well as a more artful fyntax. 
Thus ubi iignifies, in quo loco ; quo^ in quern 
locum; buc^ in bunc locum; diu^ per longum 
tempus^ &c. Adverbs therefore, if liot e£^ 
^tial to ipeech, are at leaft very uieful^ 
and all languages have them, and ibme m 
a very great number. Too many of them, 
however, have ia writing a bad efie<^ and 
make a ftyle harfh and unwieldy; and th^ 
fame thing is true of attributives m genp* 
raL The ftrength of language lies in its 
np\ms or lubftantives. 

87. Of Participles. The common de* 

finition of a participle is, ' " A word d<^ 

** ved from a veiii), and .fignifying.a qpa-^ 

" Iky with time." This is indeed trUe of 

H 2 the 
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the future participle a6Bvc, but not of tfte 
others. Scribensy writing, - and fcriptus^ 
^a^tten, do not of themfelves exprefs time 
at all^ and may apply to any time, even as 
an adjective may do, according to the tcnfe 
of the verb with which they are coniie^- 
ed : r was writing yefterday, I am writing 
to-day, zxid Jhall be writing to-morrow; 
die letter was written^ is written^ - will be 
written. As to the future participle paflive 
(^ it is called) of the Latins, it generally 
denotes rather neceffity or duty, than fu- 
ture time : Dicit literas a fe fcribendas ejfi; 
He fays that a letter muft be written by 
him; Dicit literas a fi fcripium iriy He fays 
that a letter will be written by him. When 
Cato in the fenate faid Delenda ejt Cartha^ 
gOy he did not utter a prophecy dFJwhac 
was to be dqney but recommended what in? 
his opinion ou^ to be done* 
"* 88* Written is. a paiive participle, and 
denotes complete acEtion ; the Itttet/u.wfit^ 
tin. Writing is an a€irve participle^ and 
denotes adlion continuing; I wnzwmfmg 
titow, I was writing ytfterdkyy &c. ' If 
Aen it be aiked, in what re^e^ : the / pai>* 

k 
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tkipfc tjiflfers from-the verb, -it may be ani 
Iwered, that the participle does not imply 
affinnation, which to theverb is efkntiaU 
if again it be afked, what difdngtiiflieis 
the participle from ' the adjedtiye, the an-« 
Iwer is this : The adjedtiTe denotes a qua^ 
Hty fimply, and is not necefiarily derived 
from a verb ; the participle is alvfays deri- 
ved from a verb, ^d denotes a quality ot 
attribute, togcdier with fome other confi-- 
derations relating to the continuance, coEft* 
pktion, and futurity, of aftion or condU 
tion. 

: 89. Of Interjections. Thefe words 
are foimd in all languages, diough perhaps 
it caimot be faid that they are neceffary; 
They are thrown into difcdurle, htterjeffa^ 
In order to intimate fbme iiidden feeling or 
emotion of the mind; and any ohe of them 
may comprehend the import of an entire 
fentence : alas^ \ am forry ; ftmnge^ I am ^ 
iurprifed ; fye^ I hate it, I diflike it. They 
are weU enough defcribed and divided ia 
any common grammar ; but a Uttle mHD*fe 
ftunutely perhaps than was requifitc. Laugii* 
ter is not iCpeech, but ^nattttal and mard* 
' ' Qulatf 
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aiatc convulfion umverJaUy undcrfiood\ and 
^r^rct that mark in writing ^hich de« 
notes it can be no part of ipcech. And as 
to interjections of imprecation^ I cannot ad« 
jmt t^ ui language they are either necefr 
fiury or u£e£uL-^The Greeks referred inter* 
yi($p^qm to the clais of adverbs ; but they 
are of a nature totally different ; and there- 
lore the Latins did better in ihaking theni 
a ifep^rate part of ipeeclu — ^To exprefs our 
feeHngs by inter]e<Etions is often natural : 
b^t too many of them, either in fpeech or 
writing, have a bad effedl. 

go. All the forts of words hitherto con- 
fidwed have each of them fome meaning, 
evod vfh&i taken feparate. But there are 
other words, as From^ But ; -^, The ; which 
taken ieparately fignify nothing. The two 
firi):of thefe are neceflary in language; the 
9tber two are rather uieful than neceflary : 
rite former are called ConneEiivcs ; the lat- 
ter. Articles or D^nitives. Conneiftives ar<5 
of two forts, Prepofitions, which CQnne<% 
words, and G>njun€tions, which co^no^ 
ftsu^nces. 

^ 91. Of PREPosiTioNSt A Prepofitii«i 

is 
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is a fort of word, which of kfelf lias' M 
jB[gmfi<iation, but which has the pow€9^ ^ 
uniting fucK words, as the nile^ of a kn^ 
guage, or th6 nature df things. Would not 
allow to be tuiited in any other way. 
When Prepofitions are thus employed, iit 
uniting words, they have fignification i 
like cyj^ers in arithmetic, which taken 
f^parately mean nothing, but when jdinei 
to nxunbers have a very important mean-^ 
ing. And the fame thing is true of Cmh 
jun<5tions and Articles. If I £iy. At ^amt 
town, I join two words, which the rules of 
our language wiH not permit to unite ib atf 
to make ienie. But if T take a prepofitioil. 
and fay, be came to town, or hi came ff^M 
t&am, I ipeak good fenfe and good gram^^ 
mar. ' 

92. Every body has feen a lift of Prepoi 
Utions, and knows hpw they are ufed iri 
fyntax. They all expreis ibme cirouKM 
dance relating to place, as at, with, by, 
firom, before, behind, beyond, over, under, &c.i 
but in a figurative fchfe moft of them ard 
alfb ttfed to exprefs other relations thatt 
Apfe of {dace. Thus we fey. He ru3ei 

over 
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over the people^ He ferves uuder foch a 
compo^xKier, He will do nothing Beneath 
hi$ charadlery Gratitude ^^j^W expreifion^ 
&C. They are fbmetimes prefiic^d to a 
wordy fo^ as to form a part of it j in which 
cafe they often, but not always, give it 
ibmething of their own fignification. Thu5^ 
to undervalue is to rate a thing under oir 
within its value j to overcome is to iubdue^ 
fw mea mu^ be fubdued before they al-t 
low others to go or C9me ova: them : but 
1^ underjiand does not me^* to Jland uu-* 
ekr^ but to comprehend men^^fly ; to underga 
mean8,/not t^ go under ^ hut^o ieoTy or Ju/^^ 
y^r.-p-An Englifh prepofition often changes 
the mearung of a verb by being pt^t after 
it- To tafiy 18^ to throw ; but to caft up may^ 
fignify, to calculate: to givCy is to bejlovi^ 
but to give over J to ceafe or abandon : to give 
upy to rejign : to give qut^ to publijb^ or pro^ 
claim J &Cv 

93» Some Prepofitions appear in the be- 
ginning of words, but never ftand hj, 
themfelves, and are therefore called 7;^/^- 
rable. Of thefe there are five or j&E in hir 
cgoi and about twice as many in £ngli&^ 

Separable 
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Sqpamble Frepofitioiia.aiie iwt a numeroiul 
clafa dr \vx^8. InLafiiii th^re: fu:^ about 
fiarty-five; mGlreekfBigli&^ii; aiidinEiig-- 
Ufli l?etwecii thix!^ and fonrjr^ But fame 
prpptofitions hav&maay di£^]%ac Q(^ami^s« 
The Englifli ofhaA upwaitis of twelve j 
fr^mhisat leaft twenty ; aijd yor ha8 no 
fewer than thirty* See Johnf9n's I)i<5tio- 
fwry. . 

.94^ In the modiem languagfis.qf Eijrope^ 
f|!cpoiidons pre^^ed to noims ^pply the 
Wj^ott of cqfis; ^nyms t<y tfian)^ with Pfaff^ 
hiklg the fame ymh kmi^i hmmn hpf^ine^ 
The Engliik gexiitiy# is . ibm^dmes diftinr; 
guiihed by fub^o^m^ / to t^e ^oxuii ^ 

^^ouns havejfU]^,obMque ca£b) aa. /which 
has. tM^ tbou which has tbfe^ Jhe which has 
b€r^ &c« Witil^ ^ciie an4 ar £^w o^er ex^ 
c^ydonsi we joaay adSrm that there are no 
cafes in die Enghfh tongue j and t^e^^ iame 
things is mie of fome.othei^tongi^?* Hence 
,we infer, tl^t ^af^, though in Greek and 
tatin very impo^r^int ^d a fource of 
p\iich elegaAce,^ are xiqt eiTe^attial to lan.^ 

, 1 ' 95-0? 
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don tmitSM t<W> «r more feiiteiices in one^ 
zod fcti^s6:6ot$ maf kl tli& depeiuience o£ 
dife ientefice upon anodier*^ If I fey, He 
isB good dfki he is vKfeJ T \smte two fented- 
ces in one r if I fey^* He i^ godd hecaufe he 
is ^fe, I unite two ifi^ttences as ' before^ 
and alicTHiark the depend^ce of the one,, 
as a caufe, upon the other, as an eflfe<£t. 
Gdhjun^oil^ foinletimfcs-ie^nt to unite fingle 
^ords ; tmt, when Aat is the cafe, eadi 
of the wdrds fb unk«i • ^11 be found fe 
have the ittiport of a ientehcer Whiii it is^ 
fiiid, V^tt dtii John weiit to the temple,, 
there is tiid fuH meankig of two fe^ences, 
becauie therfe affe^ t#o afl&inatioas, Petelf^ 
^eht to the tdmjrfe, JohW i^rfeart to^thttempie. 
961. Some conjuh(5fioiis, while they con- 
ned fentieric^^ do alio comieft their fiaean- 
Jngs, maJnng one as it were a contiriuatioh 
6f the o€bef j aS/ he went hccaufe he was 
ordered : diefe are ckHed Conjnn^ve. O^ 
thers, termed DisjunShe^ connect fenten*- 
ces, while they feem to disjoin their mean^ 
ings^ and fet, as it were. One part of a fen-i- 
tence in/ oppofition to another : as,. Socrai^ 
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tea was wife, bat Aldbiades was opt. Eacli. 
^t adnuts of fubdvvifipiis, w^ch are f^& 
ficicBtly ^x|^aed ki the co^Dpuno^ I^^c^ 
graminars. 

97. Of tjhe Article. Whejiathiflg 
occurs^ which has &o proper imme, or 
whofe proper aame we knoiy not or do no|: 
chdofe to meation, we^ in ipealdng of it^ 
rdfer it to its ipecies, and call it ji»4», borfe^ 
tre€^ &c. or to its gentis, and caU it miimal^ 
qu^^upe^^ vsgetubky &c But the thir^g 
itjfelf is neither a ge^us nor a fpecies, but 
an inc^viduaL To Ihow^ therefwe^ that it 
is an individual, we^prefibi an article, and 
call, it a m^i a b^rft^ a tree^ &a If this 
individual be ui^knpwn, or perceived now. 
for the firft time, pr if we chpofe to ^peak 
of it as unlbiQwn, we prefix what is called 
the Indefipite article^ and fay. Here comes a- 
man, I fee an ox : and this article coin- 
cides nearly in fignification with the word 
one. The French,, and many other nations, 
have a like coittrivance. But, in the cafe 
aqw fuf^pofedj the Greeks would prefix no 
article : a i^an cemts is^ in Greek avn} e^x^rai. 
l£ the ittdividuil bp i^no^ynto us, or if we 
I 2 choofe 
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clfcoofb to fjpeak of it ib as to intimate ibme 
previous acquaintance with it, we prefix 
the DeJimU articUy Tbe^ as the Greeks did 
their • « tS ; the maa comes^ h ar*if -efx^rai. A, 
correfpondcnt article is foxmd in French^ 
Italian, Hebrew, and moft other cultiva^ 
ted languages, the Latin excepted. 

gS* That which is very eminent is lup- 
pofed to be generally known : which is- ^- 
fo the cafe withthofe things and perfons, 
whether eminent or not, which are nearly 
conne<5led with us, or which we frequent- 
ly fee : and therefore to the names of fiich 
things or perfons we fometimes prefix the 
fame definite article. ^ king is any king ; 
hMt:the king is the perfon whom we ac- 
knowledge for our fbvereign. They who 
live in or near a town, even though it be 
a very fmall one, ipeak of it when at home 
by the name of the town. 

^9. Thofe words only take the article, 
which are capable of being made more de- 
finite with it than they are without it. ^ 
tbou^ and he^ are as definite as they -can 
be, and therefore never take the article, 
^^jnaes that denote genera aii4 ^cies may 

be 
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be more or Icfs definite, and may therefore 
take the article ; a many the man^ an animate 
•the animal. ^ Proper names too may take it 
when they become common appellatives"; 
as the Cefarsy the Catos. The proper nanier 
of fbme great natural object, as moun- 
tains and rivei^~ take in Englifli the defi- 
nite article ; as the Alps^ the Grampianiy the 
Thames. But one fingle moxmtaiii, how-' 
eyer great, if it have a proper name^ does 
not take \t : we fay, £ma, Atlas, Lebanon^ 
Olympus ; hot the Etna^ &c. The Greeks 
Ibmetimes prefix their article to the proper 
name of a man or woman j in order, per- 
haps, to mark the gender of the name, br 
to make the expreflion more emphatical, or 
merely to improve the foimd of the fen- 
tence. ' This is not ulual in other langua- 
ges.' But the Italians foinetimes prefix 
^eir definite article to proper names of fa- 
vourite poets, fingers, and fidlers, and no 
doubt thmk that by fb. doing they give 
energy to the expreflion. 

100. So far is the indefinite article from 
bduQg neceflary in language, that the Greeks 
iii^ve notlung like it;^ aitei in £ngliih wa 

' never 
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never prefix it to the plural niimber. By 
die Greek ppets the article is flipre fr^ 
quently <>nutted than ufed ; and it is alio 
frequently omitted in the proft of the At- 
tick dialetfL Sometimes we. may put the 
one article for the other, without changing 
the fenfe : as, /i&/ proverb fays, or a pro- 
verb *fays, that nothing violent lafts long* 
Thefe things feem to £how that articles are 
not very neccffary. At other times, how- 
ever, and for the mod part, the two articlea 
differ widdy in fignification. Thus, in-* 
iUad of, Nathaft faid unto David, Thou 
art the man, if we were to fay. Thou art a 
man, we fhould cntii:ely change the njean- 
)xi% o£ the paffage. 

-. I CI. In LatiU) tiiere is no article; its 
place, when it is neceffary, being fupplied 
by a pronoun, as il/e and i^e. And this 
feems to be fufl&cient. The laft example, 
tranflated thus, Dipcit Nathan Davidi^ Tu 
es tile homo^ or Tu es ilk^ is as fignificant iii 
Latin as in EngUfh. Sometimes, by pre- 
fixing the definite article to a noim, we 
bellow a pecidiar fignification upon it In 
Greek, dr^g^w^ is a man^^ but o dr&^aTro; is j in 

the 
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the Atrick dialeiSl, the public executioner 
In Englifh, a Jpeaker is any perfbn who, 
ipeaks ; but the fpeaker is he who prefides 
in the Houfe of Qjmmons- 

1 02. And now it appears, that in Latin 
there are nine forts of words, the Noun^ 
Pronoun, Adjedtive, Verb,* Participle, Ad- 
verb, Inter|e<5Hon, Prepofition, and Con- 
jundion. In Greek, Hebrew, Englifh, and 
.many other languages, there is alfo an ar- 
ticle, and confequently there ate ten part$ 
of f^eclu The Noun, Pronoun, Adjec-^^ 
tive, Verb, Participfe, Prepofition, and Con- 
juridtion, ifeem to be eflential to language ; 
the Artick, interje^on, and moft of the 
Adverbs, are fttther ufeful than neceflaryi 
So much for the Faculty of Speech, and 
Uiiiverial Gratniaar. 
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s'e C T. IV. 

i ' . 

Of Perception or External Sen/ation^ ' 

103. AS this fubjec^ is connedled witti 
•^ Natural PHlofophy, I fliall make 
but a few flight remarks upon it ; with a 
yiety chiefly to fome things that are to fol- 
low. — ^The foul, ufing the body as its in- 
ftrument, perceives external thing s^ that is, 
J>odies and their quahties* . AU amniab 
Imve tHs facility in a greater ,pr lefs de- 
gree^ and all complete animajs in that pre- 
cife degree which is neceflVy to their life 
and well-being. Corporeal, things, when 
withi n the fphere of our perceptive powers, 
and attended to by us, afFe(5l our organs of 
fenfe in a certain manner, and fo are per- 
ceived by the foul or mind. We know 
that this is the fa6t, but cannot explain it, 
or trace the connedlion that there is be- 
prefn our minds and imjpreflions made on 
our bodily organs; being ignorant of the 
nature of that uiuop, which iubflfb be-^ 

tweett 
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tween the foul and its body. Our percep- 
tion of bodies is accompanied with a be- -^ 
lief, that they exift and are what they ap* 
pear to be, and that we perceive the bodies 
themielves : and diis bejief is unavoidable, 1 
and amounts to abfolute certainty. We 
cannot prove by argument, that bodies V' 
exift, or thit we ourfelves exift; nor is it 
neceflary that we fliould : for the thing isi 
felf-evident, and the conftitution of bur' 
nature makes it impoflible for us to enter- 
tain any dbubt concerning this matter. 

104. It would be a talk equally tedious 
and unprofitable, to explain the notions of 
philofbphers with reipeA to the manner in 
which the mind has been ftippofed to per- 
ceive things external. Ariftotle fancied, that, 
by means of our fenfes, outward things 
communicate to the mind their form with- 
out their matter ; as the feal imparts to the ' 
wax the figures carved on it, without the 
fiibftance. Thefe forms of things, in their 
firft appfearance to the mind, he calls Jen- 
ftble /pedes; which, as retained by the me- 
mory, or exhibited in the imagination, he 
terms Pbantafms. And thefe phantafms, 

K wh?a 
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when by tfie operation, of the mtelle<9: they . 
9xe refined into general ideas, he calla m- 
telUgible /pedes. For example: I fee a man; 
this perception is the fenfible ipecies, I 
afterwards remember his appearance; or 
perhaps his appearance occurs tx> my mind, 
without riay remembering, or confidering 
that I had perceived it before ; this is a. 
phantajQn, Laftly, my intellect, taking a- 
way from this phantafin every diing that 
diftinguifh^s it from others, and retaining 
fo much of it only as it has in QommOQ 
with a kind or fort, (fee § ig.), transforms 
it into a« intelligible ipecies, or general 
idea, which we exprefs by the common *ap^ 
pellative man. All this ieems to imply, 
that a thought of the niind has fomething 
of body in it, and confifts of parts that 
may be feparated ; which to me is inc(!)n-*> 
ceivable. 

105. Moft modem philofophers give an 
account of this matter in words that are 
indeed different, but feem to amount to 
the fame thing. They will not admit that 
the mind can perceive any thing which is 
Qot in the mind itfelf, or at le^ in th? 

fame 
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fiunc place with it. Now the fxmy mooii^ 
smd ftars^ and the other thiiigs external to 
v^ arc neither in the mind, nor in the 
£ime place with it ; for if nhey Were, they 
would be in the infide of the human body* 
External things themfelvea, therefore, our 
tmnd^ We are told,, does not perceive at 
$11 ; but it perceives ideas of them, which 
ideas arfe a<5bxally in the fame place with 
the mind ; either in the brain, or in fome- l 
thitig which has got the name %i finforium^ 
\Si which the percipient being called the 
fonl, ^)r mind, is fuppofed to have its refi- 
dence. See § 15. 

ic6. When it was olgcifled, That, on the 
fiip^p(^tion of pur perceiving, not outward 
things theiSafelves, but only ideas of thetoi 
We cannoif be certain that outward thkiga 
exift, the fame philofophers, or rather their 
fucceffors in the fame fchool, admitted the 
objection ; and came at laft to afl^m, that 
the foul perceives nothing but its own 
ideas j and that the fun and moon, the fea 
and the mountains, the men and other 
animals, and, in a word, the whole imi- 
verlc which we fee around us, has no ex^ 
K 2 iftence 
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iftence but in the mind »that perceives it. 
Never were reafon and language more abxi^ 
fed than by this extravagant rfieory ; which^ 
inftead of illuftrating any thing, involves a 
plain fadl in utter darknefs ; ancf, by teach- 
ing that our fenfe/s are fallacious faculties, 

/ leads, as will appear hereafter, to the final 
iiibverfion of all human knowledge* — The 
dodlrine already laid down muft therefore 
remain as it is. We perceive outward 
things theitifelves, and believe that they 
exift, and are what they appear to be. This 
is the language of common fenfe, and' the 
belief of all mankind. This we muft be- 
lieve whether we will or not : and this even 
thofe who deny it muft take for grant- 
ed ; otherwiie they could not know hoW 
to adl on any one emergence of life. And 
that the mind may perceive things at. a di^ 
ftance, is as intelligible to us, as that it 
can perceive its own ideas. 

107. The powers, by^ which the foul^ 
ufing the body as its inftrument, perceives 
outward things and their qualities, are 
called Senfes, and commonly reckoned five. 

^ Taftesx>r reUfhes are referred tq the fenfc 

.of 
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of Tafting, and pcrcdvcd by means of the 
tongue. Odours are referred to Smelling, 
die organ of which is the inner part of the 
nofe. Sounds are perceived by the fenfe of 
Hearing', the organ yrhereof is the inner 
part of the ear. By me^s of the eye we 
perceive light and colours. All other bo* 
dily fenfations are referred to Touch, the 
<»*gans whereof are diffufed over the whole 
body* 

108. Taftes and finells, as percdved by 
the mind, bear no refemblance to the bo- 
dies^that produce them; nor is there air 
wap a likenefs between the taftes and 
finells of fimilar bodies ; for fait and fiigar . 
may be very like in appearance, and yet 
are very vinlike in otiber refpeiSls. The na- 
ture, therefore, of any particular tafte or* 
^ell is known by experience only. Taftes 
and finells are innumerable ; yet we have 
but few words to expreis them by, as^i/r, 
fweet^ bitter^ acid^ mufty^ &c*; andfbmeof 
thefe words are applied both to taftes and 
to finells: a proof, ;hat thefe two ienfes. 
are kindred faculties, and that the fenfa- 
tions we receive by them are fomewhat 

fimilar; 
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fisftiluc; wiikh ilfaai^ars from 1^ pofi^ 
tioa q£ the otg2»^> ^aed frc«i:tliia weUk 
loab^G facft^ that.jfhofepier&itariwko 1^^ 
no fmcHJiave j)iey«r an acMte tafte*. 

109. On ^plying a Irody tatmi; tra^giie 
and noditrils, we dtf^over ks tafte and foaett ; ^ 
tjie ^mmd becii^, in con&qiieace of this ap* 
pliraqKjfn^ anFcdeki ia a cestainmanner^ by: 
mcans^ of nervea ear cdicr naiorute organs,. 
But what connedls thefe organs * with tibe 
naind^ oc why cme body thte a|>piied 
flxcaiM caavey to the farind die^fb^&do^ of 
i«eetneiky and anothor that of fak or add^ 
it iss iispaffiUe for jmaii to :expkLa.-^Thefir 
two fen&s are aeqeflary to lidfe^ becanfe 
they dire A laa ia the. choice of what ij? fit 
to be ca£en and djrank j and dw ferasi and 
fituaticm of their organs are. tb^ beft that 
caa be for thia puxpofe* They aare aHb ixt- 
flnameiate of pkaiiire^ on ap low degree i»^ 
deed, but ftiU m foiaae degree. And they 
eaiargc tic fphcre of our kncfwle^^, by 
making as acqiaainted with two copoaa? 
daifiea of fcnfihle things .difeoverable by no 
tithxxr faoaity*. Tc3m many animak iinell n 
xi£ce£Bidry to kad them to theiar pr^y or 

food; 
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%kA ; and to man it fometimes givea notice 
df fire and wild bei^ftfe, and <?ther dangav 
ous things, which could not otherwife have 
beetl difcovercd till it was too late. And 
it recommends cleanUiiei^ whereby both 
health of body and delicacy of mind are 
greatly promoted. 

I ro. The word tqjie^ as the name of an 
external fenfe or of a quality of body, hae 
duree diflSarent fignificatiotis, which mtift 
be careftiUy diftinguilhed It means, firfl^ 
a quality of body which exifts in the body 
whether perceived or not : thus we ipe^ 
of the tajie of an apple. Secondly, it de- 
notes a faculty in the mind, which faculty 
is exerted by means of the tongue, and 
which is always in the mind whethei* it be 
exerted or not ; for no man imagines j that 
when he taftes nothing he has loft the 
power or faculty of tailing. In this itxxSi£ 
we ufe the word when we fay, I have loft 
my fmell by a cold, and therefore my tafit 
is not fo acute as ufuaL Thirdly, it figni- 
fies a fenfation as perceived by the mind^ 
and which exifts only in the mind that 
perceives it, and no longer than while it is 

perceived; 
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perceived : in this fenfe we fomedmcs ufe 
the word when we fpeak of a fweer or bit- 
ter tq^ej a pleafant or nnpleafant tq^ty an 
agreeable or difagreeable tq^e. The fame 
threefold fignification belongs to the words 
Jmelly fight ^ and feveral others ; which are 
nfed ,to denote an external thing, the fa- 
culty which perceives that thing, and the 
perception itfelf as it affedb the mind. 

III. Natural Philofbphy teaches, that all 
founding bodies are tremulous, and convey 
to the air an undulatory motion, which, 
if continued till it enter the. inner part 
of the ear, raifes in the mind a fenfation 
called fi)und; which bears no refemblance 
either to body or to motion ; which is not 
perceived by any other fenfe ; and which, 
being a jfimple feeling, cannot be defined 
or defcribed, and is known by experience 
only. By experience alfo we learn, that 
all fbtinds proceed from bodies : and by 
attending . to different founds, as proceed- 
ing from bodies different in kind ox dif- 
ferently fituated, we are, in many cafes, 
enabled to judge, on hearing a fbimd, 
what the founding body is, aod whether 

it 
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ifr be aeajr or diftaat^ on die right hand or 
jcm the left, ibefore qf behpid ua, above or 
iwider. \ 

: 112* SomxcU may be varioiifly divided ; 
into, ibft and loud; acute and grave; a- 
greeable, difagre^able, and indifferent. And 
jeach of thefe forts may be fubdivided into 
Articulate and inarticulate. Articul;ate 
founds ccfliftitute fpeech, whereof we have 
treated already. Inarticulate founds may 
be dil^id^ into muficaj fbuiid and noifa 
Of mufical founds and their effcds upon ' 
tj^ mind, I ihall Ipeak hereafter; obfer- 
^g only at prefent, that their intervals are 
ijlptcijipin^d by the ri^tiiral rifings and fall- 
Jings of the hum^ voice iii fingii^ ; and 
tl^t, when we call fome of them high and 
odmra low, it feems to be with a view to 
tbe^high or low fituation of their corre- 
ipondent fymbols in our. miifical fcale *• 

Indeed 



* It has bees' faidy that in forming a grave tone our 
breath or voice feems to rife from the Unuer part of the 
throat, and from the upper part in forming an acute tone. 
This is no improbable account of the origin of the terms high 
and law as applied to mufical found. It may, however, b^ 
L L remarked:^ 
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Indcied moft of t\itf ^ithett,, v^iieli <re t^ 
ply to foniid, are in (hit aj[^c«ti<Mti^iN> 
r^r/w. ^^i& and lowy fofiy acuity gravis 
tod deepy in thieir otigiiial and propir fig* 
nification refer to ob^ei^s^ not of heaiii%t 
but of touch. 

113. The ear is the gteat inlet to kncyvr-^ 
ledge. Deaf men' muft always be very^ ig- 
norant : but a man born Mind, who heftrs^ 
may learn many languages, and ^emSxt^ 
ilahd ail fciences eiu:ept thofe that relaeenco 
► light and colours j and eVen* crif ^lefe hfe 
may in fome meaiure comprehend the tho» 
ory. The importance of this fenfe to ow 
jwrefervation is obvious. A deaf man fcn 
the cmnpany of thole who hear, and 4 
blind man with thofe who fee, may Ktc 
not uncomfortably : but, in order to judge 
of the .value of a fenfe, we ought to con- 
fider what woidd be the confequence, if 



remarked, that the more anticnt Greek writers confidered 
^ravi tones as b^b^ find acute tone^ us hw. Se^ Smith* Jt 
Hanmnieksi feU* V* Theantient Latin writers probablf 
did the &me. May not this have been owing to the fittU* 
tip^ pf the firings ou fonae qf their mufical inftrumcnts? 
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0^ mcmkind wen to be defoite^ of it^ of 
iiad xjxi^f&r been endowed with it* 

1 14. Hie eye is the organ c^ feeing^ and 

ks objei5b are Ught and colours. .Bodies 

become viable by means of Hght^ of which, 

in order ko iri^n^ ibcne animals require 

mote and othei^ lefs^ but all require fdms^ 

The threejGdid ifigmdeatioh of dbe word 

J^fbtwM iamnedj hinted at : it means the ^ 

«king^ {6m$ the faQul^ d£ feeing, imd\ the 

£m&aon or a<^ of ^eing* This laft we 

inayiput an end to^ by ihutting <mr ^«i^ 

bbt the Tifible obgeftTxiftSy whether wk 

;&e it or not ; and the faculty of feeing t€h 

ittMn^ in die mind when it is;not exerted.. 

^Nb man imagines, that by flmtting^ hie 

eyes he annihik^s light, \oe his powev of 

feding it ; but every man laidws, that' by 

ftntting his eyes he puts an end^to ^e adt 

e£ feeing, and renews it again when he 

opens them. When I fey^ My Jiglbt is 

weak, die noun denotes the power or fa- 

enky of feeing : when I fay, i fee a ftrange 

Jfgbt^ the fame word denotes the thing 

feen : arid when I add, that I have a cori- 

' fiifed OT indiftindt\/^/&/ of it, die word 

* * L 2 . fignifies 
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figi|i£es the fen&tioh or a6: of iadjig; 
—What is necefiuy toJdiftiJwStVifioii^ iniifl:^ 
have bcai explained to you inOpttcfcs, and 
need&.not be repeated heare.' , ; . . 
. * i If. GolouTB imhece not ini^ cok>tiral 

1 Ixxiy, :biitiQuthetli|pht tha^ifalla* ixpon> ie : 
And a bod0r preielits to otur ef0< t&at codoiir 
Which -ppedi^minate^ ii^^^e^ lays d^ Hght 
i^fle^a^d bylit: and diflFcrent bodies Tdfleft 
diiFereat .^ibits of ra^r, aocordnug ' toc^ lite 
texture ahd confiftciifcy jq£: dieir jmnnifc 

, paits. -'NofiKitl^ tcomppnent parts- of i»- 
jdies, and: th^rrf ays of . Hght, are not ia d^j 
nrind; and thterefore c6burs,' arrwdl.'its 
.bodies^ areithings externals. and the iraid 
\iolour denqtes^ : afe^ays att extdraal r this^^ 
; and nevfr a fe»fa^©n;in Jtiit. mind. . j » r^ 

ti6. 'jn^^ Kiotion of. the twoeye^ is. 
f5ie^ly paifeJklt apd-yet .^ m^fej^a tfeit 
ojioye tjjte .^ftej ^re^not. <^n|ie^d with tht^e 

, that move. the/(3fl^^v:^"1?i<^^ of the.vi- 
.Jljl^lp oljj^ ;|8 fprmfed in-the. retina; of eafjh 
- eye j and ;yf t the mind fees the pbje<^ n9t 
dotijble i?ut fingle. The images in the re- 
tina are both inverted ; ^and yet the obje^ 
\ is feen^ not inverted, tjuC efe(^— ^Thqfe 

/ fads 
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%&B!'9ft hY i^OM writers fo eaqplaiaiiedi, its 
if we, at firft, inpvcd ^tjt jeyes in, 4iiBSavnt 
•^reiSHc^Sy 'aikd ikw obje^ inv^nM rand 
<<dcfttbie.; aad ftfe«Fwardis, by di( pQwr«r.-<if 
*hti>kv e«m to iibe tJiing& as:^we- ncnw do, 
.«ui *> m<iY€ : ffw • ^yesi ^ we now inove 
^^nmo:^ But f dm theory is fUable-rto' i^eOait- 
ifmtr^iik^ oHijQ&kms j for which my })«ai<rs 
'arfc refenyed tothe ktter petft of :£|r,Ei»d^ 
Jfaquay Uttotk>fbumatt mnd on the pr,ineipks 
tf cummin yJ^,.»--The-nM>tioli : of, them^es 
i$, paraUlidl iro» dpe gfft;; imWs si^i^ 
.jdiere haqppe^s to be.Goi|t;ii^a or .diiesiK 
.And it isi pfobftble^ th<tt«;f^^')i» iiif^iit 
>Q«ia with Im ^y^ t^e ii^ 4i -thl^ part^ : of pa 
^\M ol^fe^l^'^ifiis -iir^i'iw'j^, do,fief9ft 
Mid,fi»gla.n\Nor, U it,more^ftrangje,?d)Bit 
^e m^d^vby fiifat»: :^ .-^P jusv^rtfe^i **! 
4^Dbie iP!^(?, .{hould fqe;.^ .obje<^ €re^ 
«^d fit)gl%:t^|^ thftt .iit^Symlld perceive .".a, 
vr^hk tWflg %r^e. %tf?|iye©iioii; of ; ^ ^- 
■zoage, w^gsi^ it is jiQticonicicnis, which 
is not known to the greater part of npAa- 
land, which can only-be diicovered by ve- 
ry nice experiments, and which was never 
i ' ' heard 
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he^^ M &epkr found it im ftbout ^ 
mi<id& ctf tiie.laift eenttir^r* . i * 

^17. Ewry pant of the ifetody beittg a& 

:iiiftrani^nt Of t^ we coahoc pretend^tb 

.«tiiiinerat€ the ob(je^ dnd^ iDrgans of this 

imk. Ifeat and cdkiy faardnefs and (bft- 

ndk^ Kun|^ luid thirft^ t^ pifdii of wei* 

iiriaeft; (^ ^e pleddife dF rejft, and, in % 

iMn-d, i£ bod]l3^fen!&d(>6g^ Y^ferred «o 

tou«b, ^xcepc dk^ of feieH, tafte, jfotmd^ 

■colotir, and Kght.— -In modem philofopliy 

^ has beeft made a queftkm, wiiet^r <M* 

•HaAce, 'Hiagt^ttfd^^ aiid %lite, be percd^ 

^»«t by figlit, by toudi, oi*^b^ bdth. ItWj 

xjtieftiotiL bdbhgs to^ptkks ^ and the truth 

'&ems to be this : IKftancefi^ Magnitude, 

41^ Figure, are originally permv^ twt 

'tiyilght, but by touch; but V9^ learn to 

judge of tfnfm from the informations of figfe, 

"^y hatiJig toWer*^ that certain idfible ap- 

fX^irances do always accompany and fif- 

nify c^rtaiH^ ^ftsinc^, knag^biitudes, and 
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SECT, y. 

Of Confcioufmfs or Refieilion. 

ii8.T[>Y this fiiCTiky we atte]i4,&a and 
perceive what pa:(Ies in om. tswm 
miiida. It is peculiar to rational b»Qg% 
§or the brutes &em to have nothingtif it» 
In ei^ertiQg it, :^ mind mabes no ufe df 
any bodily oi^gan, ib far as we know* It 
i^true, that the body and inind do mth- 
raally operate on each other ; that c^ttaiii; 
bodily diforders hurt this ' mind ; and that 
certain energks of die mind affe^ the bo-* 
dy. This, jMrovcs them to be intimafie};^ 
conneded ; but thia does not proYet that 
aay one bodily part is^ ncceflary, to «)n^ 
idonfiids in the fame manner as die eye, 
te aiampki) is necei&ry m feeing. 

119. Of the things perceived by this &^ 
cuity, the chief is the mind itfelf. Every 
xmn k Gonfcious, that lie has widbin faiia 
a dnnkii!^ ai^ve principle called^ ibul or 
xittttdf And this belief feems to be xim# 

verfal; 
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vttM } fb that if a xAah vfettto fey, tHat 
he was not confcionis ibf any ftich thing, 
the world Votfld Aifpcialrik of eithci^ fidfe- 
hbbd or inftuity.^NaCy the geiiei^al kcknow- 
ledgement of the immoitafity'of the foiidj 
or of its exifting after the diflblution of - 
tliie bcNdy^ (an opinion which in one form 
or othtr is found in all nations), proves, 
that it is natural for mankind to cdmiidet: 
the faumaiEi foul and body as fubflances £o 
dii&hd, diat the former may. live, and be 
happy. or miferable, without the other. 
- '1.2a Every mki alio believes, and holds 
himfelf to be abiolutrely certain,' that, wKit- 
€V6r chahges^^^ may tcndcrgb in tins' 

lxfe,^his loul alwaivfll Continues one and Ae' 
f%mei ^^ A tempb^ii^^ of aH dtxt 

faci:dties m;)Ly liappdi in deep fleep, orin^ 
a fwpcin^ :but we are. certain, when we ki 
wake x)r recover, that we are the fitine;jpcr- 
fons we were before. ^In many ^thiAgs^ 
biotli h^tm-al, ^as^vegdSfcle and aninial bo^- 
dies*;^ an^^ artmcial^" as' Ihips and' toiwrbSy 
dbe iubli^ce 'uiayl)e changed, .and yet thfc 
^n^.be: fuppof^ to continue tlic -ikiiie 1 
^ec^fe called' by the^fadie iriariicl^ fitiiatcd 
"^\-., ' iO' 
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lA.the i&me place:; .applied to die £ime pur-- 
pqie J; or haying its parts fo muted, that, 
t^i)gh new ^bflajQce nuy have been ad4^ 
ed J&pm time to time, or fon^ of the old 
tak^Xtzwzy^ there never was any change of 
j^ie yrhole fubftance made at once^ But 
the human foul is always the fame; its 
fubftance being incorporeal, as will be 
fliown hereafter, and confequently incEvi- 
fible. 

121. The things, perceived by confciouf- 

nefs do as really exift, are as important^ 

and may as well ferve for the materials of 

icieocc,. as external things and bodily qua- 

litieft[ What it is tQ think, to remember, 

*toimag^ie9i,to be .angry or forrpwful, to 

bj^veror difl)elieye, to approve or difap- 

cPWyft we know by experience, as well as 

.^h^ it is to fee and hear. . And truth and 

faliehood^ virtue and vi^e, are as real as 

fousid? and colojirs, and much more eflen- 

. dal to Jbuman Jiappinefs. Accordingly, in 

, ali cidtiv^ted languages, there are words to 

exprefs memory, imagination, reafon, con- 

,fcience, true; and falf^, juft and unjuft, 

right 5ui;^d. wrong, &c. j which is a proof, 

M Aat 
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dtat in alt njid^ns, 'hot uttefly %mH1)»oi)^^ 
iRidi things^ are atte&xled to^ aiid ipokeiir^ 
as mattersr ttf itoportittce. So Miich for 
cc^fcitiulhefir^ ill gtncral? ^We are titWv^'to 
confix 'mote partioikiiy tlie !&v€i^ fa^ 
cukies comprehended in iti And fiflFW 



s E c t. yi. 

122. ^HIS 16^ diat feculty, by wiucb we 
acquire experience and ksiow- 
ledge; and without which we ii^Dold at 
the end of the longefl; life be ai^ ignm'ant 
as af its beginning. Memory prefehte &^ 
us ideas of thoughts of what is ^ttft^* %i^ 
companicd with a pelrfuafion that they ^^ere 
formerly real and prejfent. What we dk^ , 
tindlly remember t^hkyfe. (een we as fimi* 
ly believe to have hajppened, ^ wl^ is 
no^'pi^nt toour ienfesw ; 

1^3,^ A foiind ftate 6f the bi^ain is no 

doubt^^neceffary to the xigl^* exercife of 

- , ■ boCh 
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both memoty. m^ j«<|gffTmnt> Ai^d.faence 
perhaps it Is» .t^uE itmt fdulofopbers jbave 
held, that all our peroeptions.aiid thoughtft 
Jea^e upon the br^ oertain marks or tra-' 
CCS., which continue there for ibme time, 
and when attended to by the mind occaf 
fion remembrance ; but that, when the 
brain is di£brder?d by drunkennefs, or any 
odier diieafe, fo as not to receive or retain 
fuch marli^y or fb as to receiye or retain 
them imperfe<5tiy, there is then no remem- 
brance, or a confufed one. But this is 
mere conjedure, incapable of proof, and 
indei^ abfurd ] ¥6r how thoughts of the 
fiund, which arc furely no corporeal things, 
ihi^^^leave upcm the brain, which is cor- 
p4;N['eal,j;;X>afticular (lamps, varioufly fized 
fod fhaped according to the nature of the 
thoughts, vxd how the mind ihould take 
notice of thofe ^^ft^ps, or remember by 
means of tjiiem, is altogether ii^conceivable. 
We know that we do remember ; but of 
the immediate cauf? of remembrance we 
know nothing. ^ 

124. When we rentember with little or 

DO effa^ it is called remembrance iimply, 

M 2 or 
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$i' i^i'M iyi TH 'o f' Putt ^- 

does iibf %iiine<fiatt!ly afed ^asftt^e) of 

Recolleai^'^^' Afkaiif ^«eolIe»ft!on <)F our 
kri6^l6at&;'%t ^e iiAierif wl8«n ^e 1^^ 
occa&dk^'fdif iti'h k t&tent 'of ^l^fe^ gre?*feft 
impohancei>"'TB8f iftan ^oflSfe of it 'fe 
generally of good part?,' arid feldOfti '^aJlg 
to dimi^^«h hufifetf, Vi4i^lEevi^li^rt'tefH)u- 
firidS ht itifty be engaged in;' But tonak 
perfofis, i^i^sirt remarkable iisf 'i»l«(t is 
here called^fiyBve !ihefalttt*f? a«d "ckn r«^ 
iliember all* file wofds oP a loftg >difcotirfe 
on once heiiiAg^it; art in odwar re^peftar of 
no great abilities. Bmteslfa^e meBBtory, 
but of recblle^on they feetri'^ tol^ be ' &ca- 
pable J for thiS' requifii- fatioriilhiy/ and 
the power' of cdhtemplating and afWCftg^g 
our thoughts. TCrtkt rtidSttOi'y'b j)«rl^8 
'necdHfy to fferrh gitaft genju^i' but is ^n«jt 
always a pftiof of it- \ • ' •^ "^ ^ '^ 
12^. TTie livfelieft reniei^brancetT^is tiBt 
fo lively as tihe feuiatibh ttdit produoed'iiy; 
and ideas of riiemorydd'often^^fbut'iabt al- 
ways, decay more and'm<»"t,' atthe^origi- 

' ail 
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mote tiM^m^w TYyqiik ieafatipiv^ and thioie 

ibotigh^^^yft af(^n(^tabf^ long remei^ 

bered^ y^lakck a^e liT^:^at fipft^.^md tlioi^ 

are likely to be jnoft lively^ wl^ch^e mo^ 

^tended to^ or which arcr accompanied 

inih pleaiiire or pain, or wit^ wonder, iiu> 

jpri|^,>2iiiio6tyv merripieiftt, and odier U^e- 

fyrpaffionsr ^ 4 . , \ 

- ^tta6. The art of memoty^ tl^irefore, i« 

lit^ mof e than the arc of attention. Wh)st 

.we* wiih to reiti^ml^er we Iho^dd a}Xez]4 to 

jGbr a$ to mnderftand* it perftcSlly,- fixing raar 

^©«r pfeirueulariy^tipon its importance 4>t 

^fin^aa- naitute ; that it riiayraife within 

.lajcjome of t^e^paffions above mentioned: 

-andr'wefflkould alio bej^rehand dii^i^g^g^ 

ionr misiid &09II odier things tha^ we may 

^IJbe mOTe eiie<5tually attend to the new ol>- 

.jea which we.wifh to remember j that bc- 

:mg 4pt td b«fj5»^tten which occurs to ^$ 

when we are taken up with .other ^thing«. 

:'Hie manamea<)f childreUx ihouJ4 be. con- 

tintt^y eKrCiied j ^ but to oblige them to 

get bgr h^rt what th^y do not xmderftand^ 

perrertsl their ficultiesf gives them a diflikc ^ 

. * to 
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^ JfLEMlNTS 01 Pirt^^ 

to learmogf said cc^ojQ^rma tkma ia liaUt*: 
q{ in^tteados^ and iiiiaccurate pronuncia^ 
tipn. 

127. A habit of ftiidly attending ta 
that, whatever it is,. in which iwa happen 
to be engaged, said of doing only om thii^ 
at one time, is of great impedance to inr 
teUedhial improvqiiient. It producea c^u^ 
nefs and readinefs of comprehension^ pre^ 
fence of roind, ajomracyof imowledge, smd 
facility of e^reilion. Attention to onr 
company is a principal part of ^litenef^, 
and renders their conver&tion and beha^ 
Tiour both amnfintg and infiru^^ve to \is« 
We ought therefore to be coniiandy on 
our guard againft contiuding any of thole 
habits of inddieoce, or a wandering mind^ 
which, when long perfiiied in^ fcnrm whut 
is called an abfent man. 

12B. Our thoughts have £ur die nw^ 
part a conne(3ion; fo that the thought 
which is juH now in the mind, dependa^ 
p^utly upon that which went- before, and' 
pardy ferves to introduce ^t which, fol- 
lows* Hence we remember beft tho& 
« things whofe parts .are met]^0(HcaAly diipo-^ 

ied, 
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*d, and mutually connected; . A rcgiilir 
ifi&x>tar(e ms&es a more lafling iinpreffion 
upon the healer than a parcel of detached 
feitfctfe;^and gives to his rational powers K 
ii^re iUutttry iftxercife : and this may ffiow 
liA* Ae ^i^^rf<»y erf' conducting got ftudie^, 
ited ^ otlr^liflSurs, according to a regular 
j^an or iiM^kki When -diis is not doiicf , 
^ftr'tteiughts andourbufine£&, eipeciStliy*^ 
ift any degree- tomplex, Iben run into^ can- 
Ibfion- -^ • ''-' - -' <- -: 

• 129. l%e Greek and Roman oratory 
w1k> &iA:^^isB had oec^h to'de^^r re^ 
ry long oiratibns^ and all from m'emorf^ 
Vxk psam to &s in tibeif minds a feiies of 
ebj*^ or pifcees n^ftlriaQy cpn^^ded, fiich 
vts die cdntigudvts houies in a iireet, or tibe, 
Gontiguc^& apartments in a houfe^. By 
long habit, thefe places Wfere fo arranged 
in their mefeUMy, that whfen the firii place 
occurred to them, it introduced the idea 
of die fec&nd, and the ifecond the diird^ 
and fo fon*ard j ev^i as i^en the firft let- 
Mr of t^^i^bet, at the b^inning of a 
, wili4Ql6wn tune, occurs to the mind, it 
introdtices tibe ful^qwnt letters and not^s * 

in 
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^ ELEMENTS OF ; Ikpti 

I 

hi th^ proper ;CMtl€r. Then therprator coo- 
nedted the fiiit head of his .dii^ourie W 
the £rft of thefe jdaces, i3a^ jfecondrW^ 
the &cond) 3^c« by duiikmg[i^^l^idi at titjs 
&me time. . And thus , th^ w^ose 43ubited 
to rec^oliedt, widiout conlufi^i^ all the patios 
of th^Q long^ft di&ourfe. Thk.^as caUei^ 
t^e Arti^ial MesBoxy« Qcero ax^td Quiij^ 
4bli^;}x>di f][teakpf >t^ but .^€at^ 
.fo ro?autdy. ^tamake ix .pea:^N^<5% intelBj- 
gible, at leaft to me ': nor do l! kno[w th^ 
^any modem orat<jr has ever m^^e ,ufe of 
itf I^ieems indeed t30 have b^ea. a Jabcj^ 
prions way of iiniifrpyjbpig meja^yui^} as Quiii- 
tilian himielf acknowledge^./ In allufiap 
ft5> it, we ilill call the parts ^ a* di&cmde 
piam or topkks^ and fay,, Li tbejb^ pl^f^ 
Jn thcjecondpl^y &c. , -^ 

130. What wp percdve by two ienies at 
once has a goo4: t;|tance to be remepilMired. 
H^nce to read aloud, flowly, and with 
priopriety, .whenope, is acctiftomed to it, 
. contributes greatly to remembrMice. Aiid 
, tliat which we write-in a good haAd, vrith- 
out contractions, with darkKroloured inkj ' 
c^iadiy pointed iwid ipelled, in:i(b:ait lines 
^ with 
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iiricli a auxkrate l|)ace bttweixi diem^ and 
fj^operly iubdivided into j^arag^aphs as the 
^BJbjeSt'mAj require, le htxt6v retndmbered 
tliaa vthoit -mt xht^w tx>gether in confiaiion. 
JfOTvby ^ tfa^' ciixnis^^ attesmoti 

licrftood^'^ndbes addspeir iii^ttifiiQQL /Tho^b 
lyings 'aUb, "Oiliieh ^ffex^dated.in tWo or 
more r8^p9^ are more safily reiiOEfiitibei^ 
cltetiifudliasare rektedin;one c^Qic6b oiii« 
Ijp?;^ Wjcxkce^ by mod p6(q)le, i^erfe is xnor^ 
eafily remembered than prc^e, hecauie * d»e 
woids ain related in meafiire aa well/^s m 
Hanik; and rime dian bbokveife, becanft 
tie words -are rehmi nctt <mlyinian& and 
mcaiatae, b^foalfi> by fimilar founds^ ajt ^tlw 
mdncithfi lines: Aiid, in general; ekga^ 
and baitnc^ous language is better i;*emefi^ 
beredj' than what is hariltand ij^orre£t 
. 131, Memoiies di£^> greatly both in 
iind and in dtgtee. One man remembers 
beflone>ibrt of things, and another aiv- 
other ; which may in part be omng to 
Imbsts conttaAed of attending to one 
Ottt isfr dungs more than to; another^ 
^oui dis .may be afligned as one cauj^ 
<£r«}^e^ varieties oC genius that are pb- 
J N fervabk 
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jMirt; of U^ mf9i«!f]i!.'i|,$bi«liM>i%vrArqn9f 

j^vf!^ ^ pixies M^gbyritxtd :tke:;agisaaU« 
Ipa^Qs : P7§^fiimwb: :> Iii£mts leafiy. >i«i- 
jasiqiMSi, af)d 9» ptS^§iKp&. : A dakL of 

^vir«9 tl^ mvr btiffugiii iand fiungocs Jbii 
9w% In ft ^w |aQ9(bf* 'Mqi^ :ll^Bg» .•m 

is .abated, and t^ i^mk& ^fttlkf.sh^ in 
^outh : J^Ut; m^n ore thfH SMir^!Qtipfilik<i«f 
ftri(^ atteao^iQ, 4ad bf^ tbs^ininMiy and 
0»e ji«igejpe«ii mi^ be ^oP&lenblirAifn^ 
proved \^ <xp«riQiKe-iQd iMg; ,«ul«ife 
In old,2^% f^Fi(^ty^ is ItiU .flOudi»..4baladi» 
aad fejKT things yi(^ %fxnU«>iiAm> «r.'fiM 
niDCh itttended to; and t}iix^Rwe.vi0BM7 
j^ fQf ^ moft part Weaki e?so^ ija jwgfuxjl 
19 traafadUons.ioqtg fince.paA, «f pcfiiiKar^ 
Jy fuited to the pr^ftat diifwiitioQ. 

132. Tq improve this Acuity, weacmft* 
§A already . obierved, cuUi"?at3B habits of 
ftri<St attentioa, not only 'whor wo Bdad 
books, cm: hear difeourfes,. b«t alibia coa* 
s^sT^tfion, ,3Qd ia e3?ery^afl!;«£;«WP ^^f 

bTjfineis, 
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Ulflfehifii 'ft Wffl^^Mb hkprvtatnt td ftu<*y 
^«tt«?*fag W'a f^ftii, tAtiifpofe ottf laffidfa 
t ttet hba fctgyf atid- to ftudy ttbtiihigr btit 
•^fHM»:*i«l5^ bfe itkm, ' To rtkd ^ gteit i4- 
^ffti^ ttf %doter4i not iit<JeBary ; btrt -didfc 
'^ftH^idJ&owAI all be good ottest ittd W 
fttfMft^#efrtd#«d theife^ ^kn^j'kadreoA- 
fifttat^/ ofteh i^CdBe«ingf w!iat-«ve IttVe 
iMMd '«lld ^dit&tkig upba k } ahd- We 
*iio«d^'i^¥«F kftv« a:^bod fttttft^^^^^^vrelie 
^^afters^^ both' Ilk l&ngua^a^'lii^ doe- 
tvltte^-^^ •HO^'ti^ ^- giteni; Ikiifeftfier «f 
-Ibias» of^'tkolb beoky in Gr^dt^^ tiatiia, and 
^Sffg^ai^vthatddTeFYe to be ftttdi^^ ill diig 
sec^iiatttie iSlaaner.< FoTj as Baci^ in^U e^ 
'i»^t6^c*t ftihe^bodu aite to be #ead Caify 

■**■ H. pami otJiei^ to b&-i*ettdi' bkt ftoe (m* 

•^ ly; ^ai diligence and attelnSdn*** Tbi^e 
^ olttcfi good ^nfe in tbe f<^kn^g «i][4t6- 
lifiik-df tKe fxityt great i&uthb^r ; ** Readk% 
** tn(ake« af fbH man, ^ritiing aH-exft^t^man, 
** and e^ftv^rfkioifi a rieidy mafi<** 

>5;^ It i» hartHy credible to what ^ de- 

gt«< b^ idlhre and ■ paflivi remembrance 

mayib^lmftt^ied.bylongpFa^icet Thefe 

'«^ clergymen who can get a fermon by 

N 2 , iteart 
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too ELSMfNTS 6-F ^mh- 

\,eut ifi two hours, thoiigb-.Jtb^ir in«mcMrir> 

when they began to ex^afe^it;,. «a« mh«r 

^akthaaj^ong. An^^j^ers, ^<of^ 

orators wjio ipeajc in pub^ afid m^emjf^ft 

oftt^.4ifcoyer,. in call^ig inibu^y to w^0^ 

a}l th^ ^owle^e necd&ry o^ the .{Hrel^s^ 

9icqafto(i, , and. every thi^ of 'm!fmmi» 

that may have been advanc^ in the^.Qc^ttfb 

^f a,Jqpg 4«t^e» ;f!J<?h.p9W)er^. of «itci»Qii 

«nd,c^iiQB9oJi^9n:SU5,;;tp.,4liie s^aski^v^^jb^ 

fteyer beejpk„ob%ed itp.^ijert himiflf «K jfce 

iame mapQier, ^e ^Itog^iher aftnftiflwng^;^' 

; 134., Pi-eqjiMspitly. t^ re^e, ppfiolgMflJr- 

ledge; to talk about it when F?rih^v)e::a 

€Qny«)i§pt oppor^uoity,. that \»% yr)fim.'^m 

^e.in itdiic ceonpany of tjbole whp m^^ydfli 

.tol^ear uift^>i^bou$it} toteadbtrlt m o^ 

^«J5P J toi r$4uce,ii: to pr^dice a9, .|»i»(^ as 

jp^blc; gnd tft fet down in. wriidg, mot 

9n;}9o& pjijper^, b^tiin books kepiforntdiis 

ppiipofp, •whtttver jpay occur to »u5 lOn iwgr 

j^jl^^eifl, Wpuld greatly imprpT© botbrrouir 

memory 3od our judgement. ■ To ^jah&ribe 

. jUtejaUy fropa books js of little ule, or ra- 

: ther <rf none ; -for it employs much time, 

:.withouj;j >mprovi|ig, aixy one-of. eur facul- 

. v.'. •••■•'» - . .■; tW^» 
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tbs. , Btlt ta imte an abridgement of a 
good b6ok may ibmetimes be a very pro* 
iMaibfe exerdie. In general^ when w^wp^idd 
preienre tbe^dofShintt, ientimenta, or fada^ 
tbit octur in reading, it will be indent 
to lay the boc^ aiide, and put them in wri* 
ting in our own words* This pra£Uce wiU 
give accuracy to pur knowledge, accuft^^m 
m to Ttf^tddonf imi»rove us in th9 uife of 
hoguage, ami enable us fo thcu^oughly to 
compic^biend the thoughts of other min at 
to make thism in ibme meafijre our o^wn* . 
i33f. T^. memory cihwfi^ £^am tt» 
&rvt them noi^uth^, thaais necef&ry to 
the'prelervation of t^em and their o£^ 
^ring, and for making them u&&d;to 
man« Jnibme of them it is attended wi|l| 
extraordinary circumftances. Bees, for ex^ 
ample, can fee but a very little way before 
them, as appears from the extreme convexity 
of their eyes : and yet find their way, froa;. 
a long exquriion, to ^bdr reipedtive homes, 
and &ldom or never miftake a neighbour* 
mg hive Hca^ tl^ir own. In this they muft 
be guided, not only by memory, but aUo 
by iinell, («* r^Jier by ^ime other inilin^ 

whereof 
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t^the kelps t&atfaoideyi^9^:fr»]ic«i{liii^ 

iii€ maoiBrf ttaxd be irerf limkad; H(<^ 

Sir rt'ki;ib«ir p<^\^ c^i}«^«^ ^n:d^«i«i:M 

fon^ of i«c«tteai^,-^'cMi¥ef!^dft,'4ti»i 
of iftfe- potwffi 'of inyemiftft- afi^* airijtige- 
meiiit', die "^xtedt <^ 4k^ tiotmln^ MvA 
be^xCTMndy finalt, {ind thieir lUefinery pw^ 
jportionstbk. (X&h&sm^ hodaii^inte^td 
to troth aad faMe^ood, virttte and-vic^, «- 
leg!UM!eaiikdde£ktnky, propord:<m6 ki €piu^ 
tityand nHmbeJf, law, g&vefnta&aXy re^ 

ftrb-, w)ikk ftre the^ iodft knpeit^ ]^ai<M 

of ti^iiie had happen^ in l^mM> paft^ is UkSt^ 
ff to happen in ' -the time ixy come) <» M 
now happeaiAg at a ^ftf^ce. ' 

136. But 
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^U6. ncmAii sciElT4:t. t«^ 

3nac7f «nil, t&>t]»«^pt]Alft •xtcaitiif fouaoia 
jBno^i«le(^e, we <»M fet no bd'onds. ' Attd 
«lmt <is Tery psmaakskh, the 2iiore"¥ad 
farawkdlge Mve a<?|Qii«y die ^greater ifr ottr 
^dStie t>f inaidwkdge, ftad the fttiiU»t^^oi!n' 
«ii{iadt]jr ^of veceiting it In a ^rord, ^ire 
feeinh'«& be fMbiept^le of en^li^ imjprote* 
nent r wMeh i$ a proofs not only of' Ac 
iiiBikinlK fupei^iity «(^ our naitorc Wtitat 
0^ oi^r- iM^mal», tmt ^Hb that our*£ndi 
lve4fo»med ^^endlefi dur^on. 



S E <: T. VU. 
Of Im^gjm4tion^ 

157^ T Remember to liave feen a Hon; I 
can imagine a griffin or -a 4ttatAtur 
tliough' I ne^er &w one :-^iie w1k> mfe^ 
l^efe tvowdaifrkh widftrftanding iMwt dM 
diflfitt^Kice betwseen imagmotkm and me* 
iftory, duMglk periiaps lie may not be ^JAt 
to ekpJain it. Wlien we r^nem^r, twiiave 
a^Ti^ffr to^ ipeal ^xiAence imd paft exf^^ 

when 
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id^ fimply at it is in it&lf, or al we am- 
cciTe it to be, widboiM: referring it to paft 
expeiience or to real eziftoice. Some wri* 
ters limit the word ifoaghiatiM to the men- 
tal conception of images or things vifHyle; 
^ad this may -perhaps haTe been the cnigi-* 
nalmeaxung of the word : but the modem 
v& of language will juftify that mwe gen 
neral appU^o^i^ of the term which is here 
givqi. For it would be improper to £ty, 
^t men bom blind muft be deflitute^ 
^oiagination : fuch xatp, may furely invesii 
as well as dream ; it is well known they can 
do both : and both invoition and dream* 
mg are referred to this faculty. Imaginar 
don employed in its more trivial exeithms 
is c^ten called Fancy. A iubHme poet is 41 
Xfxxa of ^9St imagination : a witty aut^ipr 
i#:li-p?rfc« of lively fancy. jt 

:r: 13811 THat we may fee more partiknilar)^ 
the nature of fthe faculty in queftipn^ iris 
proper ^9 ^^A^&rveh^re, tha^ aU things^may 
be divided into fiv^U $md cov^lex. The 
fonpber^o jooCv&eio to coofift of parts th^t 
c«n be feparated ; and fuch ai^ our fen^ 
•: ^ tions 
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tions of heat, Cold, litinger, durft, or of 
Jtny partiailar Ibiind, or fimple colotir* 
CcMnplex things confift of parts, which 
may be feparated and conceived fqparately : 
inch a^e all bodies. Now all onr fimplfe 
Ideas, that is, all our notions of fimple ob- 
jects, are derived from experience : a man 
muit hzrejieft colour, and light, afld beard 
found, and Jilt the pain of hunger, before 
he can conceive what thofe things are» 
But complex ideas, or notions of ccwnplex 
objedls, the xnmd can form for itfelf, by 
ifoppofing a number of fimple or complex 
notions or things combined together in one 
aflemblage* When fiich complex ideas are 
not derived from memory, we refer them 
to the imagination. No man ever faw a 
moimtain of ivory ; but he, who has feen 
ivory and a mountain, may eafily imagine 
the fixbftance of the one extended to the 
fac and ihape of the otiier, and thus form 
die idea of an ivory mountain. 

139. Memory fiiggefts nothing to tis but 

what we have really perceived j £0 that a 

being endowed with memory, but defti- 

tute of imagination, could never invent 

' O any 
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aoty thiag : jis all iaventira^ imf^es novdU 
ty:, and tlaiat certain things of thcmghts Bf9. 
put together which were never fo put tCN 
gether before. Now ihi?^ ipaventing power 
ia aicribed, as obferved akeady, to the i-^ 
m^gination or fancy, and, when regulated 
by good i^epie and applied to ufefi)^ jp^^ 
poles, is called genius. Oii^ naay be leanh- 
ed who ! is not ingenious ; in other wordA, 
one may hfiVQ A good inemory weU fte* 
red with knowledge, ,and yet have liffil* 
imagination or invention i as^ on the otiu^r 
hand, que may be very; ingcmom withf. 
littip kacnin^ But genii!ia and le^raitii^^ 
when they meet in ,<Mie, perfon, ajre mttlpal^ 
ly awl gjfe^tly affiftant to ^aeh other; 9^p4% 
in the poetical art^ Horace dedares that ein 
ther without the otjier can do little. 

. 140.. The fuccejOQon of cm thoughts . it 
often regulated by memory j as when wet 
g^ Over in piiv mind the particulars, of i: 
place we have feen, of A .<jo^v6riatidn w'S 
have heard^ or of a book we have re^ 
At other time$, when otm^ attention is not 
^ fixed on ^y one tliiip^g, a ftate o£ mii^ 

failed a r^v^p^e^ -^q may obferve, that ouu 

thoughts 
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iihdnghts are comlimalljr changing, fb that 
in a fitde time our imagination waiidefs to 
£imetlting very different from that which 
mt y^K thinking of juft before. Yet if 
-iwf cbuid remember every thing that pilled 
4^te%h our mind during thi^ t&ftnty i^ 
•fbould probably feid, that there Was fomte 
wkidoTLy connedioii,' or bond of" union, ' be- 
Weeiv thofe thoughts that aCCdtnpanied, br 
came next ; after, oAe ano.ther. The rela- 
cioiii^ -or bonds of union; which thus de- 
termine tibe mind to aflbciate ideas, 'are 
•vaidcus* - ■= '■ ■ ^ • "i ' ^ ■ - 

1414 Firft, Refemhlance is an aflfociating 
qoftliey: that isy when we perceive, or 
tiiiJik of, any thing, f it is natui-al for lis, at 
^&k efiune tim^, or immediatel^r after,. t6 
think of fomediing that is like it. When 
ve hear a ftory, or fee a perfon, we are apt 
to'tUbdsr/of Ctiitv Jimilar ftories or petfons.^ 
Our difctiurfe we often eihbelhfh with me-^ 
t^hors, allegories, smd thofe other figures 
of ^ecfe, that ait foimded in likeriefs. 
4jid when any powerful paflion; as angef 
or fottow, takes hold of the mind, the 
thoughts that occur to us have generally a 
O 2 refemblance 
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Aileailblaiice to tliat paflkm^ and tend to 
caicoiirage it. , *- 

^ 142. Contrariety or cmtrqft i$ atiotfaer af- 
jGxaating principle, ©fpccially wben the 
xnind ia in a difagre^Me date. Great Qold 
makes us think of heat^ and wiflt for. it. 
:HTinger and thirft put us in mind of caJ>- 
ing and drinking. In poetry, andotho* 
works of fancy, we are finnetimfis pleafed 
wiien we find things of oppojitc natures 
ibcoeeding each other ; when, for examjde^ 
the hurry of a battle is int^rupted, at in 
Homer it often is, with a defcriptive fiini^ 
Htude taken ixomfiill life or rural (^mrs; 
or wUen, in the fame fable, perfons appear 
^ oppf^e charaders, and the violent is 
, oppo:&d to the gentjb, the cunning to the 
generous, and the rafh to the prudent^ 

143. Thirdly : When we think f£ aJiy 
l^ce w^ch. we arc acquainted with, we 
^re ^pc tp think at the fame time of die 
neighbouring ^z^^ and pei^Rms: h^e the 
aflbciating principle is Contiguity or nearmfi 
offttuation. The fight of a houfe, iawhidi 
we have formerly been happy or unhappy; 
fenews the agreeable or diiagreeable ideaa 

that 
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tbatrwere £adrmeiFly reaisfed diere* HcocQ 
m part arifes that p^rtmlity /vrhich moft 
pebpie have £w the town, ? province^ , of 
CQiintry, ia; which liiieyipaffed ,their,^arly 
^ears. Hence; oh entering a chturch^ Jtrea 
when ndbody^kprefent, a.x:on£id£ra^ 
iarapt to .feel &mQ of thoie religious isl^ 
p3reffi0m.which.it had fcoinerly expenenoeid, 
lis ][i4ch placea-r.and fenrimaits of a difibw 
eat. nature arife, when we go into: phrpw 
hou&Sy baUhTdoms^ dr^aBtments thaciM 
have feen af^opriat^d^to purpo&$ cf&ftk 

. 144. Fouirtljly: Things rcdaced as csi^ 
ami^il do mutualtyiiigg^ eadi odie^ 
the mind. Wjben we. iee: a woond^ wo 
dunk of. ti^ weapon or ther accidenif db^t 
caiifed it, and o£ the pain which is the ef^ 
&ft of ifc The Hea of fiiow or of ice 
brings along with it diat of cold ; and wtt 
oan hardij think'of ^e fun without thinks 
ing of light and ^heat at the £une t^me. 
The afipcmicms founded on this jHinciple 
ue equally ftrong whether the cauiation be 
real or imaginary. He who believes, that 
darimefs and .foUtude are the caufe of the 

appearance 
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«|)pearance of ghofts^ wiH find, wiien tift 
18 ia the dark and alone, that the idea dT 
foch' beings will occur to him as naturak 
IjKy 4IS if the one were really the caisfe g£ 
die otlier. It is true, that foHtnde and 
darimeis may reaibnably prodnce fiizne de«- 
gree of fear ; becauie where we cannot fee 
im anuil be in ibme .danger ; and, whea 
•Tctjn thing iafiltnt about usi^^we miift be 
atibjne diflaQce from the proteii^oa and 
tdacTiComjforts of ibdety. ^ 3ttt ghofts and 
aiq^aritiions have nothing mcnre to do vmH* 
darknefs than with light : and the ftoiic* 
^^ ,of them will be founds on exattjina- 
tdonprto ariie, eidierifrom imfiei^eift fenia^ 
tions^bwing to die darkneis,*V)r fixmi thoi& 
hoi^roi^ which didder thw kbaginadott 
when! one is very much afMd^nor frdEtt the 
foUy^ credulity, or falfehoodif diem whd 
circulatae thofe filly tales* 

145; Cttfiom at habit, is a viry, exteniiye 
prii^cipie crf'aflbciarion* Things and thoughts^ 
that have no other bond g£ uni<>a may, by 
appearing together, or being frequently 
joined together, become To clofely rdatcid^ 
that the OQC fliall ever after introduce die 

oth^r 
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other into the mincL Thus, m language 
written or ipoken, the mind inftantly pafles 
from the word heard, or from the charac- 
ters feen, to the thing fignified; cuftom 
haying £> aflbciated them that the one al- 
ways reminds us of the other. — Upon aiC- 
fodatiohs eftabliihed by cuftom many .of 
file pains and pieafures of life depend An 
indifferent thing may become very agree* 
able, or very much the contrary, according, 
to the nature of the ideas thus conneded 
with it; and, in hke manner, la con£b« 
quence of fbmc perverfe aflbdiation, that 
which pught to make lis ferious may in-^ 
dine us to laughter. 

146. Things folemn a^d fecred, thertf^ 
fore, ihould never be fpoken of in terms 
of ridicule or levity ; and places apprd|»ia* 
ted to the offices of religion fhould never 
be made the fccne of any thing ludicrous, 
trifling, or tmiuitable. Where thefe rulesi 
are not attended to, important and frivo- 
lous thcTughts may be fo jumbled together 
in.the mind, as that the fonner ihall ibme^ 
times, very imfeafonably and indecently, 
fii^eft the latter Let facred things be al-** 

ways 
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ways accompanied witli feriotis lahgua^ 
and fblemn circumftances : and kt thofe, 
who wifli to retain the government of 
their paflions and the command of their 

* thoughts, be careful to ch^ck in the begin- 
ning, every tendency to pervcrfe and im-- 
pure ailbciations. 

147. Drefles both ugly ani inconvenient 
become fafhionabfle ; and cuftom reconciles 
us to the faihion, though at firft, perhaps, 
it mig^Lt appear ridiculous : which is alfb 
owing to affociatioh^s founded in cuftoin. 
For when we have Icmg feen a particulai? 
form of drefs worn by perfons whom we 
love and efteem, and on occafions of the 
greateft feftivity^ or foleninity, it acquires 
in our mind a connection with a great 
number of pleafing ideas ; and whatever is 
ib conneded mull itfelf be pleafing. It 
will appear by and by, that, from aflbcia- 
^ons foimded in habit, many, or perhaps 
moft, of thofe pleafing emotions are deri- 
ved, which accompany the perception of 
tibat which in things vifible is called Bedu^ 

148. This fiibje<5t will often come in our 

way 
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•Way hereafter. But before we leave it noW^ 
it may be proper to remark, that fome 
people contra6t ftrange habits of what may 
be termed External Ailbciatioil, of joining 
together two actions that have no natural 
connedtion, and appear very awkward when 
they are {o joined. You may have feeo a 
boy button and unbutton lus coat all the 
while he is repeating his catechifin ; and 
we haire heio'd of a lawyer, who could not 
go on with his pleading, unlefs he was 
continually winding a piece of packthread 
about his finger. It fhould be our care; to 
griard againft thefe and the like abfurd ha^ 
bits, and to be very thankful to thofe who 
caution us againft them; for the eyes of^a 
fiiend are, in a matter of this kind, much 
more to be depended on tjhan our own# , 
149. It was already obferyed, that thf 
talent of invention applied to ufcful pm:- 
pofes is called genius : but it req\iires exper 
riencc and good fenfe to enable oi^lc £0 to 
apply it. Every perfbn is not a man of 
genius, nor is it neceffary that he fliould. 
For in human fociety, as in an army^ tho* 
t^re muft be a few to contrive and com- 

P mand. 
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mand, far the greater number kave no- 
thing to do but to obey ; and the eflPorts of 
the multitude are neceflary to pubhc good, 
as well as the contrivance of thofe wha 
diredl them^ Befides, if every man were 
a man of genius, there would be fo much 
ambition in the world, and fo many pro- 
jedlors, and fuch a multiplicity of oppofite 
interefts, as would confoimd the order of 
human affairs. To the perfection of ge- 
nius, learning and application are neceffa- 
ry, as well as natural talents. It is true, 
that fome men of great genius have had 
little learning ; but this was their misfor- 
tune : and it can hardly be doubted, that 
with a better education they would have 
made a better figure. ..Without induftry 
and attention, genius is good for nothing* 
. 150. Many are the degrees, and the va- 
rieties, of human genius. One man has a 
genius in mechanics ; another, in , archi- 
tedlure ; a third, in the condudl of milita- 
ry affairs j or in . painting, geometry, mu- 
fic, poetry, eloquence, &c. ; and one man 
may make great progrefs and contrive ma- 
ny, improvements in one art, who could 

not 
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not have been fb fuccefsfol in another. 
And fome men there are, of talents fo uni- 
verfal, as to difcover genius in every thing 
to which they apply themfelyes. It iis not 
eafy, nor perhaps poflible, to account for 
thele peculiarities and varieties of intellec- 
tual charadler. They may be partly bwing 
to^ Jiabits contra(5led in early years ; aiid 
partly, and perhaps chiefly, to that parti- 
cular conftitution of mind, by which, as 
well as by his face and other bodily pe- 
cuHarities, one man is diftinguilhed from 
another. 

151. But, though we may be at a lofs 
to explajin the efficient caufe of this variety, 
it is eaiy to fee its final caufe^ that is, the 
intention of Providence in appointing it. 
It is this that makes men take to diflFerent 
puriuits and employments ; which renders 
them mutually ufeful to one another, and 
prevents too violent oppolitions of intereft. 
And hence mankind enjoy a variety of 
conveniencies; arts and fciences are invent- ' 
ed and improved ; and many fources are 
opened of commerce and friendly inter- 
courfe, whereby the circulation of truth is 
P % promoted^ 
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promoted) aad the bounds of focial virtiic. 
enlarged. 

15a. When one takes a view erf the arts 
that ftourifh in focicty, one is apt to wcmr 
der at two things ; firft, their vaft rnun- 

* ber and mutual lublerviency j and fecood** 
ly, that men flxould be found who volxm-^ 
tarily make choice of one or other of all 
the employments neceflary in civilifed life, 

. This confideration aflPords a proof of the 
extreme pliableneft of the human mind, as 
well as of the goodnefs of Providence. For, 
though fome profeflions and trades are of 
lowefteem, we find, that in every condi^ 
tion honed induftry, with contentment, 
may be happy. Let us therefore learn t9 
ifkt a jlrc^r value on all the ufeful arts of 

- life, and on all thofe who pracftife them 
with integrity and induftry. 

153. The imagination is fubjeA to cer- 
tain difbrders, which may be comprehend-* 
ed under the oppofite extremes of Levity 
•and Melancholy. Levity produces thought-^ 
leffnefs, vanity, and contempt of others. 
Whatever therefore tends to make men 
cpnfiderate and humble may be propofe4 

a* 
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as a remedy :^ di^ difciafib, qf rd^cr 98 ft 
' paeaos of preventing it. Habits of coq£^ 
jieratioa may be acquirisd by ftu4yipg M- 
ftory, geometry, and thpfe parts of phUo- 
fopby which lead to th0 pbfery^c^ ^ Jif€ 
and nianners, — Perfonp in 4^er ifom this 
^iieafe ihoiild be kept at a diftance ffmof. 
flattery and novels, and taught^ tkit h<H 
nefty and attention to byiinef^ lare m ev»y 
ftjttiojn refpe^able, ajjd th«t contempt a»d 
milery never fail to attend a life of idlm^ 
or fantaftic ambition. The company p£ 
thofe who are wifer and bettet than they> 
will alfo be of great and peculiar ben^t 
%o, perfons of this charaifter : and fomc hi* 
perience of adverfity may be very fendce^ 
able in pronpioting that knowledge of one's 
felf, and that fellow-feeling for oduers, 
which rcprefs vanity, by producing Confirm 
deration and a lowly mind. 

1 54* The pracSlice of turning every thing 
into joke and ridicide is a dangercnis levity 
rf imagination. Wit and humour, when 
natural, are very ufeful and very pleafing. 
But that ftudied and habitual jocularity^ 
whkh I here fpeak of, and whiclx fomu 

^ ^ people 
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people afiedl, makes one a difagreeable and 
tirefbme companion. It generally arifes 
from vanity ; it renders converfation nn- 
profitable, and too often immoral j and it 
gradually perverts the linderftanding, both 
of thole who pradlife it, and of thofe who 
take pleafure in hearing it. Our ierious 
concerns demand our firft attention : wit, 
humour, and merriment, may be ijied in 
the way of relaxation, but are not the bu- 
finefs for which we were fent into this 
wiorld. " 

155. An imagination difordered by Me- 
lancholy is one of the greateft calamities 
incidfent to human nature; In order to 
prevent it, we ought by all means to avoicj 
idlenefs, and lead an a<5live life ; to be tem- 
pfemte and focial j \o cherifli every chear- 
ful affection, as good nature, good hu- 
mour, patience, fbrgivenefs, piety, humi- 
lity, and benevolence, by all which the 
health of both the mind and body is effec- 
tually promoted ; and to check the gloomy 
pailions of anger, revenge, pride, fxifpicion, 
jealoufy, milanthropy, exceffive anxiety, 
9iid immoderate forrow, which are all pro- 

dudivQ 
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duAive of miifery and difeafe both ;mental 
and corporeal. They, who are in danger 
from a melancholy imagination, will do 
well to ftudy nothing but what is amufing 
and practical ; to ab£bdn from tragical nar- 
ratives, controveriy, and law-fuits, which 
wear out the ipirits to no purpofe ; to ufe 
moderation in ftudy, as in every thing elfe ; 
and to have reco\irfe every day, more or 
lefs according to circumftances, to bodily 
cxercife, innocent amufement, frelh air, 
and chearful company. To guard againft 
fuperftition and enthufiafm, by forming 
right notions of God's adorable nature and 
providence; and to avoid, as one would 
the peftilence, all books and all converfa*- 
tions that are likely to infiife impious, ir- 
religious, or immoral opinions, is the du- 
ty, not of thofe only whole minds are op- 
prefled with melancholy, but of all man- 
kind without exception. . 
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SECT. VUL 
0/ Dreaming, 

156, •T'HAT may be very ufeful^ of whkb 

we cannot difcover the uie : and 

i 

: QmsiB^ though we know little of their 
nature^ may yet be of great importance in 
our coniiitufiioni Mofi: of the &w xmcoo- 
ne^ed remarks that follow are ofiered m 
mete conje^re ; £ot it worold be vain to 
dttnnpt to treat thi$ fubje<!t in a fcientifio 
manner.— Mc^ men dream^ but all da not $ 
smd fometimes we dream more than at 
odier times* In dreama we miftake ideaa^ 
of imagination for real things. But when 
awake, and in our perfect mind, we never 
r^miftake a reality for a dream. Realities 
' are perceived intuitively. We cannot prove 
by argument, that we are now awake ; for 
we 4aiow of nothing more evident to prove 
it by: and it is eflential to every proof to 
b* clearer than that which is to be proved* 
Butit ia impoflxble for us to doubt of our 

being 
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bein^ awake : fuch is the kw of our na^* 
ture. And, our experience of the dehi-* 
fions of dreaming never afiedb, and is npt 
fiippoied to aSe€l, the certainty* of hxunan 
knowledge* 

157. In good health we often dream of 
our ordinary bnfinefs; which however iar 
confiderably difguifed by imaginary cir- 
ciunilances. Such dreams partake of the 
nature df allegory : they refemble common 
life^ and yet they differ from it« This the 
poets attend to ; and^ when they have oc** 
cafion to defcribe any perfon's dfeam, they 
generally make it contain fbme fliadowy 
reprefentation of what is iuppofed to be in 
his mind when awake; and ibii we ap-* 
prove of, becaufe we know it is natural* 
IMiagreeable dreams accompany certain bo^ 
dily diibrders j and when there is ariy ten-* 
dency to fever in the human frame, they 
are very fatiguing and threfbme : whence 
a man of prudence^ who is free firom^ fii* 
perftition, may make dilcoveri^ concern-- 
ing lus health, and kam jErom his dreams 
to live more temperately 'dian ufual, or 
take more or leis exerciCcy or haveKcourie 

Q^ to 
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ta otbyer means, in order to avert" the im* 
pending evil 

158. Dreams may fometimes be ufefiil, 
as fables ^e^ for conveying moral inftruc-^ 
tion; If, for example, we dream that wb 
are in "violent anger, and ftrilce a blow 
which kilk a man, the horror we fed 
on the qccafion may dii^^fe ns, when 
awake, to form refblnidons againft violicnt 
inger, left it {hotil4 at one tiune or other 
prompt iis to a Eke perpetradoiv In the 
Tatkr (Numb, i 17.) there is an account of 
2^ dream that conveys a fublime and in-* 
ftrudtive leflfon of morality.^-rDreams are ^ 
ftriking inftance of the a<flivity of the hu» 
man foul, and of its power of creating, as it 
were, without the help of the fenfes, ideas 
that give it amufement, and command its 
whole attention. Sometime?, however, in 
fleepy our memory, and fometimes our 
judgement, feem to have forfaken us : we 
Jtl^iieve die wildeft abfurdides, and forget 
the moft remarkable events of our life. It 
is at leaft poffible, that this temporary fu£^ 
penfion of our facilities may make the Ibui 
s^ mxQ vigprouily at other times, even as 

om- 
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. 15^ Dreams may in other reip?dts be 
fricjidly to our inteU€<5hial natusje. Tq 
ibink tpQ long, or %qo mtenfely, on mj 
pMt fubjc^ is hitftful to bealth,. and fi>mef 
times tfv^d to reafoil. They may therefor^ 
be iM^eful in giving variety to our diought^ 
and forcing the mind to exert itfelf, for a 
,wl»fe,_in a new diredtion* And ptrfbflts 
ybo dream moft frequently m^y perhaps^ 
fyom th?ir qogilitution, have more need, 
tha|i oth^^ have, qf this Ibrt of amuie- 
iQtfQti .which is di^ mm'e probiible, becaufe 
it is found in fy^ that thofe peo^e are 
MO^ apt to dreapi who ar^ mpfi: addi<£led 
to intenfe thinking. In this tiew, even 
difagreeable dreams are ufeful : as a life of 
violent activity, of hardfliip, and eyen g£ 
danger, is recommended, and known to 
^ive relief, to perfons opprefled with mo- 
iancholyi and other mental diforders. 

i6o. In antient timps, the dreams of 

fom? men were prophetical j but, as we 

ire ript proj^et^, we have no realbn to 

.think tJ^t ours are of that foru 1% may 

0^2 . happen 
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liappoft indeed^ in the revoludooi of dbanoea^ 
that a dream fhall refemble a future event, 
fiutthis is rare; and» when it happens, not 
more .wonderful, than that an irregular 
dock ihoxild now and then point at- the 
right hour. Nor can it be admitted, that 
Yearns are fuggefted by invifibk beings; 
as they are for the moft part mere trifles^ 
and depend £o much on the flate of our 
i^md and body. The foiilin herfelf feems 
to pofle^ vivacity fufficient to account for 
all the odd appearances that occur in deep. 
For even when we are awake, and in health, 
^ very flrange thoughts will ibmetimes arifb 
in the mind. And, in certain difbaies, wa* 
king thoughts are often as extravagant as 
the wildeft dreams. 

1 6 1. Our drean3^. are exceedingly va- 
rious ; but that they ihould be fo, is 
not at all iurpiiiing. A very flight im-- 
preflion made on our organs oTfeafe i?t' 
ikep J a found heard imperfedtly $ a greats 
cr dr lels degree of heat $ our breathing in 
any relpedl interrupted, by the flate of the 
flooiach and bowels, by an awkward pofi-* 
tion of the head, or by external things afn 
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fe^fting our organs of rclpiration ; the tem- 
perature of the air in general, or that of 
bur bedchamber in particular ;-^theie, and 
the like cafiialties, as well as the tenor of 
our thoughts through^ die day, the ftate of 
our health, and the pai&ons that may hap- 
pen to predominate in our mind, have all 
eonfiderabk: influence in giving variety to 
c«ir nofihirnal imagination^. Uncommim 
dreams, therefore, ihould give us 90 con^ 
can. In thefe vifioiiary appearance^ ilni- 
fiarmity would be niore wonderful, than 
;^ greatcft variety. Seine people, it is 
true, dEten find the fame, dr^im recur upU 
on them; Poflibly- this riiiy be in part 
owing to habit ; they dreamthe ianpLfe thing 
a diird or a fourdt time, becaufe they have 
talked or thought iof it more than of other 
dreams. Hence, with reipeft to difagree- 
able dreams, we may learn a caution j 
which is, to baniih them from our thoughts 
as fbon as poffible, and never ^ak of them 
at all. It is indeed a viilgar obfervadon, 
but there is truth in it, that they ^ho fet 
dom talk of dreams are not often troubled 
wi0ithem^ 

SECT, 
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SEC T. IK. 

(^ fom $ec6ifdiaj Senfiaimsm 



*62. r^E "^t p»cepHw powers of man 
there ftill remam to^be confider-f 
^, Ckaiftience, whereby we.diiHngvubfli 
between vice stnd virtue ; bbA Reafb% 
whfereby we perceive the di^fereitce betwe^i 
trudi and fal&hood. Thefe, to prevent tm* 
neceflk^ repetition^ we pafs by at prefent, 
as they win come in om- way hb-eafter^ 
the fot*ftier in Moral Philofophy, the latter 
in ii^giC-Jf I had not wiftued to Avoid 
trbubUfig my hearers widh. too many divi* 
fions suid fubdivifions in the beginnings I 
would have divided Sen^tkHX into .Prima- 
ry and Secondary. The former has been 
Ipoken of already. The latter I now enter 
upon ; iand indeed could hardly bring it in 
fboner ; what has been faid on the fubjeft 
of imagination being neceflary as an intro- 
duction to it. Thefe fecondaty faculties 
of fenfation have by fome writers been 

called 
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called Internal Senfes, by others Emo^ioda^ 
Thie n^me is of little importance : the nar 
ture of the thing will ibon ajqpear. 

163. We perceive colours and figm^s by 
the eye; we alfo perceive that fbme colotirs 
and figures are beautiful^ and others nod 
This power of perceiving Beauty^ whicli 
the brutjes have not though thtjjee as well 
as we, I call a fecondary fenfe. We per- 
ceive founds by the ear ; we alfo perceive, 
that certain combinations of found have 
harmmyj and that others are diilbnant. 
This power of perceiving harmony^ called 
in coQiiunon language a muiical ear, is an^ 
other fecondary iibi^e, which the brutes 
have, not, and of which n^iany men who 
hear well enough are utterly deftitute. 0£ 
thefe fecondary fenfes th^re are no dolibt 
9^any in the human conftitution. I cour 
fine myfelf to thofe of Novelty, Sublimity, 
Beauty, Imitation, Harmony, and Ridi^ 
cule ; which, together with Sympathy, 
which I fhall alfo defcribe, forbi what is 
commonly called good tajie. The pleafiircs 
received by the Secondary fenfes are, by 
Addifoo, in the fixth volume of the 1^^- 

tatOTy 
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tatoTj and .by Afccnfide, in tic title of a 
poem which he wrote on the fubjcA, term^ 
tA. PUafura of hnaginoAon. 

164. Of Novelty, Things in them-* 
fclves indifferent,' or even difagrecable, may 
be agreeable when new; and Novelty in 
general has a charm in it, of which eve- 
ry rational, or every human bding at lead, 
is fenjfible. Hence our paffion for variety, 
for amnfement, for riews, for ftrange fights, 
and for knowledge in general The plea-^ 
iure we take in new things arifes fix)m the 
adtive natm^ of man. We are never hap- 
py nnlefs employed about fomething ; and 
* when we have nothing to do in the way jof 
bufinefs or amuiement, the mind becomes 
l^guid and of courfe uneafy. Yet into 
this ftate we are apt to fall, when there is 
nothing to rouic our attention, or give play 
to our factdties. For when we have long 
been converfant about one fct of objefts, 
the mind comprehends them fo eafily, that 
they give it no exercife. In this cafe, a 
new object occurring gives an; impulfe to 
the mind, and puts it upon exerting itlelf ; 
and the exertion, if moderate, is agreeably 

If 
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If the new objedt occafion jlurprife^ or any 
other lively and pleafing emotion, its no-^ 
velty will be ftill mor6 interefting, becaufb 
it will convey to the mind a, more ipright-^ 
ly and perhaps a more permanent impnlfei 
165. Some things are more difagreeabk 
at firft, than they come to be ^terwards } 
which may be owing to one or other of 
thefe two canies* Either the new objedi 
may have- required, in order to its being 
comprehended, a violent and painful exer- 
tion of the faculties ; as in the cafe of onei 
enteriiig upon a new ftudy, or a new courfe 
of life : or we may have fixed our firft at-^ 
tention on what feenied difagri?eable in the 
new obje(5l ; not difcovering its agreeab^ 
quaHties till we were better acqiiaintecjL 
with it. Hence let us learn, that a good 
courfe of life, though fbmewhat unpleafant 
at firft, ou§ht not on that account to be 
relinquifhed j for we may be aifured it will 
in time become plea£ant, if peirfifted in.-^ 
It is remarkable, that men fometimes con-* 
tra<9: a moft violent liking to certain taftes 
that were at firft extremely ofFenfive, as 
thbfe of tobaccp ajid firong liquoi*s* T^his 

R • depends 
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depends on Cjaufes in which the mind has 
little concern. It may be, that, by the 
conftant ufe of inch things, the ftomach or 
the palate, and of conrfe the animal ipirits, 
are reduced to fiich a ftate as to be uneaiy 
in the want of them. The part of pru- 
dence therefore is, to abftain from iflich 
things altogether, which requires no ef- 
fort ; rather than to hazard the acquifition 
of a habit which it may be almoft impoC- 
fible to overcome. Unnatural plealures of 
this fort it is no evil to be without, but it 
may be a fatal evil to acquire a relifli for. 

1 66. In all the arts that minifter to ra- 
tional pleafure, variety is ftudied, tliat the 
mijid may be refreflied with a fucceflion 
of novelties; The profc-writer, where it 
can be done conveniently, varies the length, 
the fouild, and the fyntax, of contiguous 
claufes and fentences ; and amufes the read- 
er's fancy with metaphors, fimilitudes, -and 
other appofite figures of fpeech. The poet 
varies the ftrucflure of contiguous verfes ; 
and, in framing his fable, is car^l to 
bring iii events that are both probable and 
^unexpeiSled, and perfoas who differ from 
^ ^ each 
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each other in charadler, appearance, and 
adventures. So in the other fine arts. In 
the works of nature there is great unifor- 
mity, and at the fame time the moft un- 
bounded variety : fo that^ he who fludies 
them is continually delighted with new 
and wonderful difcoveries ; and yet is ne- 
ver perplexed by their multipUdity, be- 
caufe order, proportion, and fitnefs, pre- 
vail through the whole fyftem. 

167. The tafte for novelty is an import- 
ant part of the humaii conftitutioiji. It is 
die fburce of much amufement, and prompts 
men to labour in the acquifition of know- 
ledge. It is, befides, one of our firft paf- 
fions. You cannot gratify a child more, 
thaii by fliowing him fomething new, or 
telling him a wonderful ftory. The fame 
novelties are not equally captivating to all. 
Some feek after new attainments in fcience; 
fome wander through the world to vifit 
different nations; fbme explore the won- 
ders of inanimate nature, and fome the 
charadlerS of men ; fbme read hiflory, fome 
ftudy the fine arts, fbme are curious in 
whatever relates to mechanifin, and fome 
R z mind 
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mind litde more than the news of the day | 
fome amufe themfelves with coUediing pic« 
tures, prints, manufciipts, medals, ihells, 
minerals ; and fome are fond of old, and 
Others of hew books. Thus men take to 
different purfuits and employments, and 
every part of knowledge is cultivated. 

1 68. Of Sublimity. Thing? of great 
magnitude, as a large building, a high 
mountain, a broad river, a wide prolpedb, 
the ocean, the Iky, &c. fill the mind of 
the beholder with admiration and pleafirfg 
aftonifhment, and with refpedl to this fen- 
fation are called Sublime. Great height 
and depth, and great number too, as an 
grmy, a navy, a long fucceffion of years, 
eternity, &c. are fublime objeAs, becauid 
they fill our minds with the fame pleafing 
aftonifliment. In contemplating fuch things,^ 
we are confcious of fomething like an ex- 
panfion or elevation of om- faculties, as if 
we were exerting our whole capacity to 
comprehend the vaftnefs of the objedl. 

169. Whatever it be that raifes in us 
this pleaf\u*able aftonifhment, is accounted 
fublime, whether conneiSted with quantity 

or 
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or number, or not. Hence loud founds, 
like thofe of thunder, cannon, a full ot- 
gari, a ft6rm ; hence thofe fidtions in poe- 
try, that prodtice an imaginary, and not 
painful, terror ; hence any uncommon de- 
gree of virtue, of genius, or even of bodily 
ftrength ; and h«ice thofe affedlimis which 
elevate the foul, as fortitude, devotion, and 
univerfal benevolence, or which are, in 
their objedls, caufes, or eflFe<5b, conne<^ed 
with great number or great quantity ; are 
ail denominated fublime, and fill our minds 
with the fame delightful aftordfhment and 
^ulmiration. 

lyp. The Deity, — the fource of hap|u- 
nefs and the flandard of perfection ; who 
creates, preferves, pervades, and governs 
all diings ; whofe power is omnipotent, 
whc^e wifdom is perfe<5l, whole goodnefs 
is' unbounded, whofe greatnefs is incom^ 
prehenfibiej who was from all eternity, 
and of whofe dominion there can be no 
end ; — He is imdoubtedly, and, beyond all 
com^arifon, the moft fublime objedl which 
it is poflible to conceive or to contemplate \ 
?md of all* created fublimity (if I may fo 

fpeak) 
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ipeak) his Works exhibit tKc moft perfedl 
and moft aftonifliing example?. There are, 
no doubt, fublime operations of -human 
art, as ftiips of war, cathedral-churches, 
palaces, moimds for repelling the fea, &c. 
But, in refpecfl of greatoefs, thefe are no- 
thing, when we compare them with moim- 
tains, volcanoes, the ocean, the expanfe of 
heaven, clouds and ftorms, thimder and 
lightning, the fun and moon, the folar fy- 
ften^ the univerfe. 

171. Poetry, Painting, and Muficf are^ 
called Fine arts ; becaufe, though not ne- 
ceflary to life, they are highly ornamental. 
Archite(5hire is alfo a fine art ; for it im- 
proves building to a degree far beyond 
what is necfeffary. ^And by each of thefe 
arts the ftiblime is attainable. That is ^ 
fublime mufic which infpires fublime af- 
fedions, as courage and devotion; or 
which by its fbnorous harmonies over- 
whelms the mind with a pleafing aftonifh- 
ment. Architedhire is fublime, when it is 
large, lofty, and durable, and ^t the fame 
time fb fimple and w^ell-proportioned as 
that the eye can take in all its greatnefs at 

once. 
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once. For a niimber of little parts and 
ornaments take away from the fublimity 
of a great building, though they may fome- 
times add to its beauty-^ Painting is fiib- 
lime, when it exhibits men invefted with 
great quaUties, fiich as bodily ftrength ; or 
actuated by liiblime paffions, as devotion 
or valour ; or when it fuccefsfully imitates 
great vifible objedls, artificial or natural, as 
mountains, precipices, pdaces, ftorms, ca- 
taracts, volcanoes, and the like. 

172, Poetry is fublime; firft, when it 
elevates the mind, and makes it, as it were, 
luperior to the cares and troubles of this 
world : fecoridly, when it infufes any fub- 
lime affedtion, as devotion, valour, univer- 
fal benevolence, the love of virtue and of 
our country : thirdly, when it aflfedls the 
mind with an awful and imaginary, but 
not unpleafing horror : foiuthly, when it 
defcribes the fentiments or actions of tliofe 
perfbns whofe character is fublime : and 
fifthly, when it conveys a hvely idea of 
any grand appearance, natural, artificial, 
or imaginary. That ftyle is fublime, which 
makes us readily conceive any great objed 

or 
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or fentiinent in a lively manner; and this 
is often done when the words are very 
plain and fimple. 

173. It is tme, that poets and orators, 
when, they defcribe lubiime obje^, do 
often elevate their ftyle with tropes and 
fig^es, and high-founding expreflions. 
And this is fuitable to the nature of hu>- 
ihan ipeech.^ For, when we fpeak of any 
thing whicph We confider as great, it is na- 
tural for us, eveSi iii common difcourfe, to 
raife our voice, and pronounce with more 
than ufiial folemnity. But in the ufe of 
bold figures and fonorous language great 
caution is recfliifite. For, if they be too 
frequent, or feerici to be too much fought 
after, or if they be not accompanied with 
a correfpondent elevation of thought, they 
become ridiculous, and are called Bombaft 
or Falfe Sublime. — Even in brutes there 
may be qualities which command our ad- 
mirationand aftonifhment : whence liqn$, 
horfes, and elephants, are fublime ob- 
jed:s; not fb much becaufe their bodies 
are large, though this may have fome ef- 
fecSt, as on account of their uncommon 

ftrength. 
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ftrength, iagacity, or contempt of dan- 

174^ Though real greatnefs always rai- 
&s admiradon, litdenefe does not always 
€xcite the contrary paflion of contempt. 

* That which is little may be beautiful or 
uieful, or ing^nioufly contrived^ and fo 
give pleaiujre in various ways, and fbme- 
tames raife admiration coo ; — for who does 
not admire dxe beauty of a rofe, and the 
WiKdderiiil inftustdb of dbe bee ! Litdenefk 

^ is then ofienfive^ and is called meannefsi 
when we are difappointed by it, and meet 
widi it in a place, where we had reafbn to 
€9fc&, fbmething bctten — ^There is a mean^ 
neis in certain wcn^ds and phrafes, which 
for that reafbn ought to be avoided on 
every fblemn occafion, and in all elegant 
writing. Important fentiments exqpreiled 
, in mean words raiie indignadon or laugh- 
ten Think what eSkA a fermon would 
have, if it were mixed with vulgar pro* 
verbs, or broad Scotcit words. Now thc^ 
are mean w!ords, which are not ufed ex^ 
cept by illiterate or by aflfe^ed perfbns, or 
on very familiar occafionft. Common pro* 

S verbst 
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verbs, cuftomary forms of compliment, 
ungrammatical expreffions, cant phrafes, 
and provincial barbarifms, have all' more 
or lefs of this meannefs ; and, however 
they may pafs on common eccafions, or 
when people mean to talk ludicrbufly, will 
always give great offence in compofitions 
that aim at fublimity or elegance, ^ut of 
this more hereafter. 

175. The contemplation of the Divine 
Nature, and of the works of creation and 
providence, will no doubt conftitute our 
fupreme and final relicity. To prepare us 
for fuch contem{)lation, and raife our mindi 
above the prefent world, the Deity has been 
pleafed to endow us with a capacity of rei 
ceiving pleafure, even in this Hfe, from the 
view of what is good or eminently great. 
Our tafte for the iublime, cherifhed into a 
habit, and direAed to proper obje(fls, ;nay 
therefore promot-e our moral improvement, 
by leading us to contemplate the Creator 
in his wonderful works ; by keeping us at 
a diftance from vice, which is the vileft of 
-all things; an4 by recommending virtue 
for ^ts intrinfick dignity and lovelihefs. 

176. Qf 
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176. Of Beauty. -This term is applied 
Xo many forts of agreeable things: we fpeak 
of b^vitiful language, and of a beautiful 
fong, as well as of a beautiful faee. At 
prefent I fpeak of vifible beauty chiefly ; 
which may belongs firft to -colour^ iecond- 
Ijtcxjigure^ thirdly to attitude or gejiuri^ 
and fourthly to motion^ — ^In general it may 
•be obferved) that the plealiire we tike in 
looking at what is beautiful, a rofe for ex^- 
an^k, is very different in kind from the 
"pleafure that attends the cpntemplation of 
a fubHme objedl, as a. great <;atara6l, or a 
huge and craggy mountain. The latter 
fenfation (if it may be fo called) f^ems to 
roufe and elevate the mind, the former to 
compofe it : the one is folemn and ferious \ 
the other has a mixture of gladnefs in it* 
which difpofes the face of the beholder to 
a fmile* Beauty and greatnefs may be u- 
nited in the fame obje<flj in which cafd 
they mutually adorn each other* The' 
rainbow in its colours and circular form isi 
extremely beautiful,' and at the fame time 
very fublimc on account of its apparent 
magnitude and elevation* 

S 2 177. Co- 
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1 77^ Colours arc beautifiiV^rft, tv^hea 
they convey to dbe mind a lively ibniadon, 
as white and red; fecondly, when they 
cherifh the organ of fight9 as green; third- 
ly, when they have that charai5ier which 
we term delicacy, and yield .a fen£u3on 
both lively afxd gentle, as pate red^ anl 
and light blue. But^ £>urtMy, the beaii^ 
of a coloni' depends chiefly on the agreo» 
ablenefs of the ideas it conveys to tht 
mind ; for die fame colour which in cmt 
thing is very beautiful may in anodier he 
very ugly. The verdure of the fields, for 
example, is delightful, becatife it kads us 
to think: of fruitfulneis, fragrance, and ma*, 
ny other pleafant things ; but greexmeis in 
the human face would be horrible, becatd]s 
it would luggefl the notion of pain, of dif* 
eale, or of fomething unnatural. 

178. Colours that look as if they were 
ftained or fidlied, or which are fo indbfi- 
nite that one knows not what name to givd 
th^m, are not often confidered as beauti* 
fuL But thofe gradations of Colour, which 
we fee in flowers, in the plumage of fome 
birds, in the rainbow, in tl^ evening and 

morning 
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morning iky, and in many othbr nataral 
appearances, are beautiful in t&e bigheft 
degree ; vrfaea the colours fo melt away in- 
to one anodier, diat, though we. difcem 
die change, we cannot mark where the one 
ends and the other begins* The deHcacy 
wherewidi they are blended fa far furpafles 
the^ ordinary efibits of human fldll, tha^ 
we cannot behold it without admiration, 
^— In general, every colour is beautiful, that 
bruigs along with it the agreeable idea erf 
peifeiSUon, of health, of convenience^ of 
intjelledhial or moral virtue, or of any od^r 
ibrt of excellence. Negroes love their own 
colour for the fame reafon that we love 
ours ; becauie they always ^e it j beCaufe 
all die people diey love have it; and be- 
Caufe none are without it but diofe who. 
are diought to be fb-angers and enemies. 
Thisatleaft: mufl be the negroes way of 
thinking, -is k>ng as he remains in his own 
country, or till Jie have the Angular good 
fortime to find fiiends among white people. 
So much for beauty of colour. 

179. PerfciSHon and fkill are always a*- 
greeaWe; ^d whatever fuggefts them td 

the 
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the mind muft be fa too, and, if vifible, 
is intitled to be called beautiful. Far this 
reafbn it fcems to be, that figures fo well 
proportioned iand fo complete, as circlea, 
fquares, dlipfejs,..hexagon5, &c. convey tp 
* us the nation qf beauty. Want (jf propoir- 
tion in figures is not agreeable, and ther©- 
;fore riot beautiful,, becaufe it makes up 
think of inconvenience, ijnj(lj:ilfulne^,.or 
imperfedion, Figures, as they appear i^ 
furniture^ in architedkire^ or in any oth^ 
work of jarty are more 4)r lefs beautiful, a^e^ 
^rding as they convey to us, more or lefs, 
the idea of ikill, convenience, aad u^fiil- 
aefe. In fa^, the bqauty of things depends 
very much, as Socrates right;ly thought, 
upon their utility i for if a thing be ufelef% 
,we cannot like it 3 if. we do. not. like it, ij: 
will give us np pleafure j ai^ of all beauty 
it is the (jharadler, to be pleafing. lA^erc 
the horfe,.as flow as the fnail, we Ihould be 
nxore incliiled to dijlike his unwifeldy fize, 
than, to admire his fine ihape. 

180. That fprm of the hunjaai body is 
accounted beautiful, which conveys the 
idea of bodily perfei^ion. Now the human 

body 
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body is in its moft perfeifl ftate in youAj 
and therefore, in refpedl oi Jhape^ a youth-' 
fill body is more elegant than that of an 
infant or old man. Another realbn inay ' 
be given for this, as follows. — In all beau- 
liflil animals, and in all the moft beautiful 
parts of animals, the figure is bounded ra- 
ther by curves, than by ftraight lines ; ex- 
cept where thefe laft may be neceflary, as 
in the legs of animals, to ftrength and con- 
venience. If the back and the breaft of a 
fine horie were bounded by right lines, in^ 
ftead of that flowing curve which winds 
fb gracefully about them, every one muft* 
be fenfible, that the beauty of the fliape 
would be loft. Now, in the outlines of 
the body of an infant, the curves are ra- 
ther too much bent, on account of the re- 
dundancy of flefh comp^ired with the fimall- 
nefs of the fize; in the body of an old 
man they are too little bent, and approach 
to right lines, on account of the decay of 
moifture : in youth they are neither too 
much bent nor too little, but a middle be- 
tween both ; and then the Jhape of the bo^ 
4y i« moft perfedt 

i8|- In 
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iSu la the worla of nattkre, the greM> 
eft iiief\:dne& is often tmited with ptrf^ 
boatity of colour and fi^^ure : and die more 
we ftudy them, the more beanti^ they 
ai^ar ; becanie we bec<Miie the more ieiiH 
fihie^ dieir utility, as well as better ac- 
quainted wkh their form. In them too^ 
that which we call beauty is generally 
imboth, or ieems to be ib ; a^d is radier 
fraaU dian great, diat is, radier below liie 
ulual prc^rtion than above it. A cr^gy 
mountain is^ a iiiblime objed^, and its crags 
may add to its iublimity ; but a beautiful 
WIl is, o^ ajflpcars to be, finooth. The fta^ 
tue of Minerva may be tall, dignity being 
her diara^fcer ; but a gigantic Venus woxQd 
be abfiird. So much for beauty oS Jbdpe 

182. Thofe GESTURES are graceful, which 
fhow the body to advantage ; or which arc 
ailimied with eaie,. and may continue a 
ccmfiderable time without giving pain ; or 
which are iuitable to the nature of the per* 
fcm or animal, and to die pailion or ienti- 
ment that is iuppofed to be in the perfbn's 
mind, provided diat paflion or j^tiiBent 

be 
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be fuch as we approve. And no gefture is 
graceful^ which conveys any difagreeaWe 
idea of iinwieldincfs, infirmity, conftraint, 
affed^adony or any evil paifion* 

1&3. The fame remarks may be made 
on beauty of Motion* Thoie morions in 
general are graceful ; which are performed 
with eafe ; which imply bodily perfedlion; 
and which are naturally expreffive of agree- 
able paflions or fentiments in the mind of 
the perfon who moves. The motion of 
fome inanimate .things is very beautiful ; ad 
that of fmoke afcending flowly in the iky, 
of unbroken waves in the fea, and of flags 
and ftreamers flying in the wind. The 
firft pleafes, as an emblem of tranquillity ; 
the fecond, on accoimt of the finocthnefsj 
greatnefs, and uniformity ; ^d the laft, 
by the glare of colours, by the eafy curva- 
ture, and by fuggefting agreeable ideas of 
bufy life. — ^The charadbriflics of beauty, 
according to fome authors, are uniformity^ 
variety, and proportion. How far each of 
thefe may be neceflary ^o form beauty, and 
why each of them gives pleafure, will per- 
haps appear from what has been faid. 

T 184. That 
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tS/^. That which in the filialleft com- 
|)afs exhibits the greateft variety of beauty, 
is a fine hmnan face. The features are of 
various fizes^ and forms ; the correiponding 
ones exa<5lly uniform ; and each has that 
fliape, fize, pofition, and proportion^ which 
is moft convtnient. Here too is the great- 
eft beauty of coloursy which are blended, 
varied, and difpofed, with marvellous ddx^ 
caey. But the chief beauty of the counte- 
nance arifes from its exprcffion, of lagaci- 
•ty, good nature, chearfulneis, modefty, atid 
mother moral, and intelle<5tual virtues. With- 
out iuch expreffion, no face can be truly 
beautiful ; aiid with it, none can be really 
ugly. Humari beauty, therefore, at leaft 
that of the face, is not merely a corporeal 
quality ; but derives its origin and eilential 
charadlers from the foul : and almoft any 
perfbn may in Ibme degree acquire it, who 
is at pains to improve his underftanding, 
to reprefs criminal thoughts, and to cherifli 
good affe€Hons; as every one muft lofe it, 
whatever features or complexion there may 
; be to boaft of, who leaves the mind uncul- 
tivated. 
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livated, or a preiy to €vil pafllons, t)r a 
flave to trifling purfuits. . 

185, Of Imitation. Man is of aU a- 
nimals the mofk prone to imitation, and 
takes' great delight in it By imitating o- 
ther^9 we learn to ipeak and walk, and do 
inany other things,, long before we conld 
either attend to rules, or underiland theneu 
Many of the %>rts of children are imita»- 
tions of the a<Stions of men : and we find, 
that, ia moft nations, dramatic perforaaj^ 
ances, which are aUb imitadons of what 
happens in real life, are much attended to^ 
^d greatly efteemed a& an kmufement. 

186. We receive pleafiire from feeing ^ 
good imit^on^ though tl^ origixwd be in- 
dijOFerent, or perhaps even dii^greeabie. A 
common plant we yiew widi iiwjifierence, 
and a dead man we could not fee without 
pain J but a good picShire of either would 
give pleafure ; and a pidhire, equally good, 
of a beautiful objedl woujd pleaie ftUl 
xnoT^. And this pleafure ariies chiefly 
from our admiration of the (kill di^layed 
in die work : for admiration is an agree- 
;j^^ emotion; and it gratifles a found mind 

T a to 
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to fee any thing perfed, or advancing to 
peffedlion. 

iSy, Poetry, Painting, and Mufic, arc 
called ^»^ arts^ for a reafbn formerly gl- 
Ten. They are alfb called imitative arts; b&- 
caufe in them dbe appearances or operations 
of natm^e are, or are fuppofcd to be, imi- 
tated ; in paiiiting,.by colour; in poetry, 
by language ; and in mufic, by found. The 
contemplation of nature is deHghtful to the 
human foul ; and nothing that is unnatu- 
ral, or contrary to nature, can pleafe a 
well-informed mind. And therefore, the 
fine arts, being all intended to give plea- 
f^re, mull exhibit either what is according 
to nature, or what is iimilar to it ; either 
what is real, or what is likely and probable. 

1 88. That Pidhires are Ipiitations of na- 
ture, is obvious ; and in them may be imi- 
tated almoft every thing vifible, not only 
animals and inanimate things, but alfo the 
paflions and emotions of the mind j for 
theie laft produce vifible appearances in the 
look and gefture, by which they are known, 
and which a painter may delineate. But, 
as no more than the events of one inftant 

?aft 
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can be feen at one inftant, and as the whc^ 
pidlure ftrikes the eye at once, the fubjedi 
of every painting muft be one event or ap- 
pearance, or muft at leaft be fuch a combi*- 
nation of appearances, as may be fuppofed 
to be contiguous in place, and to be feen 
at one and the fame time. The progrefe, 
therefore, of adlion, or of thought, paint*- 
ing cannot imita|:e. However, by exhibit- 
ing vifible things in thofe attitudes, in 
which they are never feen except .when 
they move, it may give a very Kvely idea 
of certain kinds of motion ; as of rolling 
billows, afcending finoke, trees waving in 
the wind, fluttering robes and ftreamers, 
and animal bodies running, walking, fwim;^ 
ming, or flying. Thofe thoughts that pro- 
duce no vifible change in the appearance 
of the body, cannot be exprefled in a pic- 
ture. 

189. Language, the inftrument of poe^ 
tical imitation, is applicable to all fubjeAs, 
and may with the greateft accuracy imitate 
and defcribe human adlions, paflions, and 
fentiments, in each period of their progrefs, 
as well as every appearance in the animal 

or 
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or ihaaimate wor}cL<^--It has been doubted^ 
tvfaether poetry be an imitation^ ;pi: a repre^ 
Jtni^wny of nature. Tjbe concroveriy is oi 
tittfe moment, and may perhaps be xkm 
determined. If we eoniid^r it ^s an art^ 
^ chat esikibits^ not what is real, but only 
what k likely or probable, we mud caU 
|)oetry .imitative ; becanfe there is fbme- 
diing in it which is not in nature : fc«- it 
is efl&ilnal to an imitation to be in ibme re-^ 
ipe^ ca- other different from the originzd* 
Ideas conveyed to the fancy by good poe- 
tical description would, if delineated by the 
painter, and made vifible by me^is of co^ 
lowr, be foimd to reiemblenatural things ; 
and if fiich a pidhire be an imitation^ the 
defcri|tt20il whence it is copied muft be £o 
too. R^eal things may indeed be truly ^^-r 
Icribcd in poetical nmnbers; but this is 
not common ; nor would this be any thing 
clfe than hiftory in verfe : k being the bu- 
finefs of the poet (as will be fhown here- 
aftCT) to reprefent things not as they are, 
but rather as they might be. This re^bn- 
ii% refers chiefly to narrative and defcrip- 
tire poems. . In Dramatic poetry, the imi* 

tation 
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tation of htiman action is obvioms and un^ 
queftionable. — ^Whether mtific be imitative, 
will be feen by and by. — ^Archite^hite k 
an nfefiil and noble art, but cannot be call- 
ed Imitative. Oidy the piHars in old car 
d^dral chnrdies are laid to have been fp*^ , 
mcd in imitation of rows of trees, to Which 
indeed they bear a gireat fimiHtnde ; Afe 
people who invented this mode of btiiMing 
having, it feems, annexed fbme notion of 
fan<£tity to that appeatrahce ; probably be- 
cauie men had been accuftomed, befbitt 
Ae tlfc of temples; to perform tile rites of 
Ihelr religion niicief the Ihade 6f trees in k 
grove; 

196. So great is the pleafiirt we receive 
from feeing nature well imitated, that tfce 
reprefentatioti of human misfcJrtunes upon 
the ftage, or in poems, gives delight, even 
wbile it infdles the painful paffions of pity 
and forrow. This is owing, partly to the 
agitation produced in the mind of the 
reader or fpedlaftor by the circumftances of 
tht ftory ; partly, to the art difplayed in 
the repreientation by the player, or by tlie 
poet in the narrative j pardy, to our being 

confcious, 
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tonfcious, that what we read or fee is not 
real, but imaginary, diftrefs, (for to thofe 
children who miftake it for real it is foimd 
to give pain inftead of amufement) j and 
partly, and perhaps chiefly, to the nature 
of pity, which, though a painful paflion, 
is in the exerciie accompanied with feveral 
gratifications ; fiich as our confcioufnefs of 
its being pr^nfeworthy in itfelf, ornamental 
to our nature, ufeful in fociety, and ami- 
able in the eyes of our brethren of man- 
kind. 

191. Of Harmony. That the fenfe of 
harmony, commonly called a nixifical *ea<V 
is a diftinA faoilty from the lenfe of hear- 
ing, appears from this; that many men 
receive no pleafure from mufic who hear 
very well, and that fome who are didl of 
hearing are very fond of mufic : and other 
fadls might be mentioned that prove the 
fone thing. Obferve, that, in the language 
of art, harmony and melody are diftin- 
guifhed ; the latter being the agreeable ef- 
fedl of a fingle feries of mufical tones; and 
the former, the agreeable eflPeiSl produced 
by two or more feries of muficd tones 

founded 
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fbundi^d at tl^e fame tim^. Obferve fxir- 
ther,^ that melody gives pleafure to all who 
have a mufical ear, our tafte for it being 
natural,. though very capable of impjrqve- 
mait; whereas harmony is little relifh^d^i 
except, by thofe who have ftudied it, or 
have been much accuftomed to hear it* 
Yet harmony is in fome degree pleafing to 
mod people j its eflential laws being fo well 
founded in nature, that no body who un- 
derftands them queftions their prppriety. 

192. Mufic confifts of found and mo- 
tion. The pecuUar motion of any piece of 
mufiq is called it3 rhythm or number^ or, 
11^: cpncunon language, its time. AVhen a 
tujue is .accomp^ed with the drum, or 
ynth a dance, we hear the rhythm p the 
found of the feet, or of the drumfticks. 
Rhythm belongs alfo to verfe, and even to 
profe : for the paufes and the continuity of 
pronunciation,, and ^e interchange of fliort 
and long, or of emphatic and npn-Tempha^ 
tic, fyllables, may, all l^e imitated by the 
drum, or by the h^d flriking on a board. 
Dq not confound rhythm with rime\ Rhythm 
is a Grepk word, and means what has been, 
juft now fatid. J^ime is a modern word, 
' U 'and 
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imd In £nglifh denotes tht fimilar louxids 

tihat terminate cohtiguous verfes in c^tiun 

^rts of poetry. 

; i93. By it* ibttntU mu^ ttUyittdttte 

founds i and by iu motion, inotidbs« But 
itr^gulxr madom, or inh&rmonioiu founds, 
it ciatiOA iinltate ; becan^ every titling in 
tins art muft be fegtdiir 4nd h^irmoniou^ 
It^ iMtiitive pofwers, there6n-e, are ^ttiiy 11^ 
"mited. And inufic may be ftridly indtsb- 
tive, aod y« intolerably bad j or not at 
all imitative, and yet peffe^ly good, tlic 
iihitatioii of nature is, tlierefore, not ^en-;. 
tid to this art, as it is to poetry and paint- 
ing. Confequently mdlc pleafts, not be^ 
cauf^ it imitates nature, but for Anne odier 
reafons which may be explained as fbU 
lows. 

194. Firft : Some founds, eQ^eiaJly whea 
continued, are pleafing in them^eS, tho^ 
they have neidier meaning lior niodula* 
Hon : luch is the murmur of groy©», vnnds, 
and Waters. Mufical founds, even when 
he&rd feparate,. are all pleafing In them<» 
jfeives, or ought to be lb} and the more 
tiiey re&mble the tones of a good human 
vOiqe, the more plea^g ^ey are, and th<5 

more 
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taiBed 'CaoQocdb, ^e lacker )>k(q<»;^ M 
coQcords ]aii« not .equally »p;fmbki jmt aM 
<Sf«9nii8 f<jiw% Wik:} «ii4 £]^e trt «9f iisrt 
'QiQ»7 Ih9 m hkiMtog the bas^cyrvrAt^ tht- 

]^9& i}» ^ff* The lox^il to ai M igfi mpy f sif 
«bi8 ];»s«|^r it anp?hfir /qwcp gf ^ ixlfifb.- 
iare we derive from mufic 

;i^. Tim^ ; 1^ a^ insgftl^ j®>!ife;, va- 
fMcy iaQ4 pF9fioii<ioa ,^« .uom$4» mi Jdim 

inetfthotut beivdlderuig fis- ^gxdng time^ 

•tiiole cBtl^, ^wbo Jm<>ir) foeeg i Kwis ^^ ^ 

rCkie .atttfioe ;hiic«!fs»:er Jtoay •be menctofiidl^ 

U a Sopie 
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Some-pieces of Hiufic are contrivi!^ with 
t^^^xpt^'^pufpo^fef of 'Mitf educing - appa- 
rent confti&m ; as^^SPngue^, in whkhufif* 
fefent- infttniments, 4>r VAicwy teke\^ the 
fame-aiFi but not all' at vthe fame time, fo 
riiat one is, as It werej the ^cho of -the o^ 
ther; and 5^et the genwitlrefukis nbiCon- 
fufion, which oG^vrcmid ^xqped, btit' p«r* 
fedV hs^nn^nyi which gives an -agreeable 
furprife, and hteightensf'Oiir admiration of 
tiie au^K)P?8 fkiM, and of thtf dexterity of 
the performers. :. . . : u 

i96.-¥duiiidy: MuficfisfagreeBtble,- which 
inlufes ilitd the mind, or preparfe it.'for 
being affedled with, agreeable ^[)affion». 
J4ow, as jifl the ruies bf ' die ^t tend to 
^ive pka^re, all the p^ffions k* can raife 
^Eftu^ b^ of die ^eeabie kmdJ it: joMf 
'difpoi*>the^foul todevbtitnti, gladljtcifo, con- 
rige, %oinpa(IiOfn, or benevolence ; butl4(tt8 
lio es^preffidn for iniyiet1|r,* cowardice, an- 
<gfeiv:ewyi-«>r mali^.r:i'Tht ffletinl^, how- 
Vtvdr, or esspik&cifd of m\ific is iwt> dfeter- 
milfate^ tiifidefs it1>e tMliited with^oetr5r,*or 
language i fe that ^the ' moft perfeift mnfic 
h^'fdngim A^hich elegant tvottls, diitia^ 
. T - i. i^ ly 
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ly pronouBced) give fignificancy to mclodf 
well modulated by the vtoCey and ea(&tcid 
by fuitable harmbniesJ And therefi»e, xitet 
fie merely inftrumefltsil is to a certaki^T^es^ 
gree imperfeift; mileii we are led t^i'oiii 
ilom^ or* by £>me outward circnmftaiic4 
to aflign it a definite meaning; « " 't 

' 197. Fifthly: All mnfic is agreeaHev 
^bich conveys agreeable- thoughts to dife 
knind of^ dkie^ hearer. We have J^eatrd^it 
formerly in an agreeable place perhaps; or 
performed ^ by an agfefeable' peribn, i&r ^ aC- 
iiompamed-with aigreeatble worAs^ or iome ^ 
othtr pl^afirtg circuitoftahCfe.' Rttice, when 
we he^4t ^iga^y ^wt^^heiff it witfi jdedfiiire^ 
becaideioiuggefb ^ fixme' pleaiing ^ recolko- 
ifion, or fbmtadeA kt^i^^ 
.pinefs. ' Ftt>nk.thifS plifeicipfe, a greatdeai 
of the i^eafure may )be accdiirited fbr, 
which we derive froni muiic, efpecially 
from that of onr own' country. *' 1^ i^* .. 
- 1 98. ThsiJt the fenfe ^ harmony is ,n6 
ti|dmpo]*tai]£ ^>art of tim hun^m conftictk^ 
»tion, will appear, wl^n tre confideritthat 
in aU dyilifed, and many ioinpoHflied.aiah- 
tions, miJifi^has esv^rbfeaci accoimted^agreo- 
^ able 
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•flil0>fM an rw?tffl> yM*^i and wtc&l as A 

a ip-asiFS 1904 inriA i]iilli»ii(W« i4lbn2)9i 4^ 1»^ 
inenii^ oi the aime<K Arca^ftns «q that 
knoMfkdge r«f tJbiR «tit, and dbe ;teu^baiit7 4^ 
their neighhewryjdbe Cynetbiam {« th^ 
iMgfeAof ili* Ji^ ^ his wMB « nature of 
<(^>ic9di^,.i«« cjm bv»i«i^7 '%>fK»^ fibHt a and 
i^HTiliA^ featOMlioir covid ^ reiftakftn in « 

4^9^ .ao4 <(• Iftfl^ at ii;, .«iib 4ii9r^ 
JUihiU<}7is«ne tif ida^^liiiiwg)^^ 

IMM) ct tBte altfund^ciessxif ia k^mg trawdl% 
^ifeoiftficd.'&Uiei:, lor .-a grnac saucer: ifudi 
tliflq^ are qpnnperly ^termed imfki^ta. &• 
llier diings, -iirluob pr&wioshiBghxee ie«m* 
djfc, >wtdHrat ooatenipt or idilAi^rQttttjon, 
^UBfAxiciikdthKikrmr* SutehinriitheartdG^ 
lef . xnotdBne >aa^ f§tmsf«Mt wad fiwb, 
-diox^'UDttHietkcr dsQwifts tj:«|&i% dificp- 
•oKji^aiKidBQ&^aEaBQfAesaaf iMr.saitiin}nBnii^> 

which 
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wMch we laitgh at b books or perfoM 
WKorii wc admife and effeem. Here wt^ 
are to cot^^ ludicroos obje^ chi^yi 
s^ lat^htcr, and not contempt, is the cl> 
jeA of the prefent kujmryi 

200. Laughter may be occafioaed bjf 
idckfing, or in children by gfedh6&. But 
I {peak of that knghter, which is^ the oirt> 
ward expreffion of a certain agrciia^ enK>» 
rion railed in tirc rtAnd by'the view, or by 
the conception, of fomefting 'wfcidi we 
call oddity, drollery, or by Ibme ftidi tuoaftc* 
This fecKng may be Jn the mind, when 
laughter, the outward fign, d)6es not a]|^ 
pear ; for one may reftrain hmg^ter, wl^esi 
one is mnch tempted to indulge ih, In 
like manner, tears are an outw^utd fign of 
iforrow, but one may he rery forrowful 
who does not weep. What, dien, is this 
drollery, or oddity? What is that quafity 
or charafter, whkh all ludicrous or Ui:^h^ 
id>le objeffte have in coomion ? 

aot. Firft : The objeS of ridicule in co- 
medy is very veefl defined by Ariftotle; 
who cafis it, Some finaH fatdt or turpkude:, 
Xixjt j[ftt;eii4£4 wil^i pain^ and not deftruc^ 

tiv?. 
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tiye. For to laugh at diilreis, or at igreat 
faults, is at^ once unnatural and wicked; 
and therefore a, writer of conjedy is highly 
bl§m€a]>le^ whcj^^ he introduces misfortunes 
or crimes on the ftage, in order to make 
^s IjMigh at thenu But Ariftotle'^ defini- 
ti(^ dpes not hold true of laughter in ger 
nea;*l». or even of all innocent l^ughten 
Forjuj^gj^oay laugh innoqently at that in 
whi^h t^xtj p«rc?iye no turpitude. Fine 
turiy^S^., wit and humour anay be ludi- 
crouS| evMi whei^ they fuggeft to the mind 
nothing which it is poflible either to de- 
ipife og to difappcove. 

^2. Secondly: Mr Hobbes is of opir 
nion,-and he is raflily: followed by the au- 
thor qf the forty-feventh paper of tBe Sp£c- 
tgtor^ that laughter is a fudden exultation 
of, mind, arifing from the conception of 
pr^jeminence in ourfelves, and of inferio- 
.rity in that which we compare with our^ 
felves as we are at prefent. This refolves 
J!(iU;ighter into, pride. But nothing is more 
abfurd. Proud men are more; remarkable 
%, ;g?a.vity tl)iA f qr. lajf g^ter $ ^ and. , lawghr 
tcF-ia feld9mj t^ei;i:for ^j.figiuQf pride. 
' ' ' ' "And 
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And men laugh. at diings which they Ho 
not compare with themfelves at all ; and at 
the wit and humour of audior§, whom 
they believe to be their fuperiors in every 
refpe(St 

203, Thirdly : Hutchefon (ays, that a 
mixture 'of dignity an^ meannefs, appear- 
ing in the fame objeft, or fuggefted to the 
mind by one and the fame appearance, is 
tifie caufe of laughter. And indeed it oft- 
en is, but not always. For fuch a mixture 
aj^ars in the people, and in the houfco, 
of every large town ; and yet a large town, 
or a great multitude, is rather a fublime 
than a ludicrous objedt And laughter may 
b^ raifed by Ibme forts of wit and humom*, 
in which it is impoifible to difcem any 
mixture oi dignity and meannefs. And a 
mimic may make us laugh, by imitating 
the manner of a^jgerfon who has no more 
dignity than the mimic himfelf has.—* 
Thefe theories, therefore, are either falfe, 
or not fufficiently comprehenfive. 

204. If a painter, fays Horace, were to 
join to the head of a man the neck of a 
borfe, feathers of diflFerent birds, limbs of 

.X different 
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difi^tent animcUs, and the tail of a fifh, tka 
whole would be ludicrous. This, it feems^ 
was true in Horace^s time, and no doubt 
is fo ftill. It would a,ppear then, that a 
ludicrous objedl muft be made up o£ live* 
ral parts ; that the parts whereof it is made 
up, n>uft be in fbme, degree inconiiftent, 
unfuitable. Or incongruous ; and that they 
muft be confidered as united in one aflem- 
t>lage, or as acquiring a fort of mutual 
connection from the pecuhar maimer in 
which the mind takes notice of them. And 
therefore it may be inf»red, that l9;tighter 
is occafioned by an incongruity or tmluit- 
ablentfs of the parts- that compofe, or feem 
to compofe, any complex objedl or idaa. 
Incongruous objecfts miy in feveral ways 
be united fo as to ma^e the union ludi-^ 
crous. 

205. Firft: When they happen to be 
placed together^ Erafmus, in a dialogue Call- 
ed Abfurda^ endeavours to provoke mirth 
by a conference between two persons, who 
fpeak alternately, each purfiiing a fubje6^ 
of his own, without any regard to what is 
faid by the other. It looks like a dialogue 

between 
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between two dof men : and the hiiinotir^ 
jObidbi^ it is, if there be any, arifes merely 
feom-.the juxtapoMon of fentences, which 
have no other rdation but that of place; 
When Pope iays of Prince Eugene, that 
*^ lie is a great taker of fnuff as well as of 
^.. to^?^," the two things fpoken of, wHch 
are Utterly incoi^gmous, acquire an unex-* 
pcdfced relation by being placed togethei*^ 
^d mfkde' equally dependent on the word 
tak^-; which of conrfe becomejs a pun^ by 
being ufed at one and the fame time in 
two different fenfes. And it is this vok&i 
ture, of incongruity and feeming relationi 
that, makes the paflage ludicrous* y 

206. Secondly: When things appearing 
in the relation of caufe and effeSl are .very 
ihcangru6us and inadeqixate to each others 
they fometimes provoke a finile ; as when 
a mpn is thrown into a violent paffion by 
a trifling, caufe ; as if we were to fee a j«r^ 
fon ferioufly attempt (like the child in 
Quarles's emblems) to blow out the fun 
with a pair of bellows,; or four meri;takc 
hold of the four corners of a church with 
an intention to lift it from the ground. , 
X 2 207. Third- 
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207. Thirdly : The uncxpeAed difcovc- 
ry of refemblance between things inppc^ed 
to /be unlike, when it is cleariy expre£fed 
in few words, conftitutes what is comin<»<- 
ly called nmt; and is a yery copious iburce 
<rf* pleafantry. Such, to give one infbmce, 
is that comparifon yx Hudibras, of the 
dawn of the mornmg tx) a boiled lobftor ; 
** Like a lobfter boil'd die nxorn From 
^ black to red began to turn.** At &rft, 
there feems to be no refemblance at all : 
but, when we recolle<5l, that the lobfter's 
colour is by boiling changed from dark to 
red, we recog^nife a likenefs to that chaise 
of colour in the iky which ha^^ns at day* 
break. 

ao8/ Fourthly: DigHity and mtannefs 
nnexpedledly united, or fuppo&d to be u-* 
' nited, in the fame aflemblage, is a. frequent 
caufe of laughter. As when a. mean fen* 
timent unexpedledly appears in a folemn 
difcourfe, or a ferious fentiment in a tri- 
fling €«ie :— as when the phrafeolpgy of ;a 
iblemn paflage in a well*known authcu: i«, 
by a little change of words, made to ^^ 
prefi, in the way of Parody^ fpmething 

frivolous 
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Sthrokms or V«y difFerent : — as when mean 
id^as and images are expr^fled in pompous 
language, as in the Dunciad and Spkndid 
£i6i//!ri3^ :<*--aB when imp^or^t ideas are de* 
baied by mean words or provincial barba- 
rifins, whereof wt hav^ had fome examples 
already. (See § 174^) But obferve, that 
mixtvures of this fort, when diey feem to 
^oceed from want 4)f tafte, or from any 
mentsS depravity, are more apt to move 
indignation than laughter. 

209. In ludicrous writing two fbn^ of 

ftyle are ufed, 9ind both imply a mixture 

of dignity and meaHnds; namely, the 

Mock4ieroick and the Bjxrlefque. The 

former, confiders little things as great, and 

dcfcribes them with pomp of language and 

of harmony. The JDtmciad^ the Splendid 

Shillings the Battle 0/ the frogs and mice 

commonly though erroneoufly afcribed to 

Homer, are maflerpeces in this way of 

.writing ; as are aHb the Ltftrm of Boileau, 

and Pope's Rape' of the Loci. Tlie Bur- 

ilefque author afllunes the character of a 

buffoon, and confiders great diitigs as Ht- 

tie, and litxle things as lefs than the reality; 

and 
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a»d affe^ vulgar language^/ and, if lie 
write in verfe, ^ peculiar levity in the con- 
ftrw^pn of his n^mbers^ Hndibrasy and 
the m^ary of J^kn BuHt ^^^ ili^the bur- 
lefque ftyle, the: one y^rf^ jh§ •Q#ier profe^ 
and boA exceUeiM;a» their kindi , 

2,1 Oj Sonje works of hupKyukt** are writ-? 
tML inr a grate ftyl% ^^oiiJt [$itiier ii3«a^ 
ndk QFr^evation.pfiJUngjt^gf. . Many af 
the hitnpLGHPOus paq^e^.in thf5-:'f?i//rfr: a»d 
SpeSlatoTy and ixi«ny fiaifeges i^.)i5«^^ 
Xrav^ls^ arejof t^.i^iai Tl«. Author takes 
thechar^^^ of a^ plain tnau xkliMoinga 
fitople mA ferieawunarrati^crof :a inatoar 
wHch he- fccms to ithinb iflxportantf aAd 
true J ' and .^s, : if: .thje !Cubjc<3: ' be trifling, 
or the narrative paJpably febulotis^ has the 
lame pleafing efife^l^ asvwKen ar pecfon tells 
a merry ftory with ai> unafFedted: gravity of 
countenance. Sec paaDticukrly the; Journal 
of the. Court of Honour in xhtTafkr. 

an.. Incongruity is .not alwa^ysf ludt- 
crouSi. - It ceafea to be fo, wheb if t6ams. 
to be cuftmnary and common ; and -there- 
fore ludicrous intpngruity mufl have in it 
fcmething uncommon, or at kaft unex- 
. , peded* 
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pe6te(L^ Newfafliions of drcfs oftai feem 
at thdir firft appearance ridiculous; but, 
when generally adopted, are ridiculous no 
longer. Befid^s, the inward emotion that 
prompts to laughter is not very powerful ; 
many other emotions have naturally more 
ftrength, and have therefore a natural right 
to iiipprefs it. Confequently, thofe incon- 
gruous aflbciations, that give rife to pity, 
dilguft, fear, anger, hatred, or moral dit- 
approbation, are not laughable, becaufe 
they call forth paflions of greater power, 
and more importance. In thefe cafes the 
weaker emotion gives place to the ftrong- 
er. . 

212. And everyone is fenfible that it 
ought to be fo. Were a man to laugh at 
diftrefs, or at any thing which his con- 
icience tells him is criminal, he would be 
feverely cenfured ; for it would • be laid, 
with reipedl to the firft, that he ought to 
pity, and not to laugh; and, with relpeA 
to the fecond, that fuperior confiderations 
ought to have reftrained his laughter, for 
that they are fools who laugh at fin. And 
moft people muft* have oblerved, that we 

are 
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are' not apt to laugh at that which diigufti 
us, or makes us rery angry, or ferioufly 
^aid. Wad the Writers of comedy paid Ji 
jM-oper regard to thefe tUags, and nevor 
attempted to call fcMrth eithor immoral or 
unnatural kughter, the G)mic Mufe would^ 
in refpe^fl both o£ utility and erf elegance, 

' have been more worthy of honour, dian I 
am afraid fhe can be faid to be in iany mi^ 
tion* 

213. Laughter, notwithilanding what 
XiOrd Chef^rfield has faid againil it, is per** 
ftSly ccmfiftent with elegant manners ; as, 
might be proved from the pra(9ice of fome 
<rf the mod diflinguifhed chvaders bot& 
of thcfe and pf former times. Good- 
fereeding, however, lays fome reftraints up^ 
on it, which may be thus exi^ained. Good- 
breeding is the arti* or rather the halat, of 
pleafing thofe with whom we converfe. 

'Now we cannot pleafe others, if we either 
fhow ihem what is impleaiing in o\ir&lves, 
or give them radon to think that we per- 
ceive unpleafing qualities in them. All e-* 
motions, therefore, which may beqay our 
0W|i bad qualities, or imght naturally arife 

from, 
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from the view <^ bad qiidides in others i 
and all tho& emotions or paificms i^ gene-^ 
tal, which otir company may think tocr 
violet, and caiinot fympathife with or 
partake in, good-breeding requires that we 
iuj^re&« Laughter that is too loud, or too 
ireqnent, is an emotion of this kind* And 
therefore, a Well-bred man will be careful 
not to laugh louder or longer than others ; 
nor to laugh at all, when he has reafon to 
think, that the jeft will not be equjJly re* 
jtiihed by the company* 

214. This rule, a Httk »t6nded, xnay 
be of gre^t ufe, for the regulation of all' 
thoie emotions that difplay thexn&lves in 
die outward behaviour. Truth we fhould 
never violate, nor dBfer any outrage. to vir- 
tue or decency. But, widiin the bounds 
of innocence, it is both our duty and our 
intereil, u> xxiake ourielves agreeable to 
thoie with whom we a£bciace^ efpedaUy to 
the wife and good. This however we fhall 
not beabletodo, unkfs we take paixis to re* 
giilate all our paffions, and bring them 
down to that level, cwl which they will be 
agreeable to the more intelligent part of 

Y mankind. 
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mankind. The. iupprdBoa of eyil padOiona, 
€ven for a Ihort tmi€^ weakens their force, 
and will at laft, ijf perfifted in, give us the 
vi&OTj over them. And hence^ m regiw 
lar fociety, where the rul^ of good-bre^ 
ing are obfervtd, and where inordinate 
paffions are not Aifiered to appear outward* 
ly in the behaviour, we live together on a 
more ag^reeable footing, and in a way mora 
iavoxurable to virtuous improvement, than 
in any of thofe ftates of fbdety, in which 
men are at no pains to ccmdeai or govern 
their j^si&xms. The favage ia impetuous, 
'and, a flare to fudden and violent paflion ; 
in die man of breeding we expedi coolneia, 
moderation, and feif*<oinmand. 

2 is^ The emotions connediied with rifi- 
biKty are a fimrce of much amuiement to 
perfiHM of every age and condition. Wit 
and humour, whai innocait, as they al- 
ways may be and ot^ht to be, enHvOTi "con- 
veriation, and endear human creatures to 
one another ; and, when difcrcedy applkd, 
may be of iingular advantage in difcoun- 
tenancic^ vice and foUy* 

SECT- 
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S E C T. X- 

Of Sympathy. 

A ; 6. T" Here is in our nature a ten-» 
I dency to participate in the pains 

and pleafur^ of c^ers ; fo that their good 
is in fbme degree <mr good, and their 
evil our evil : the natural efie<5t of which 
is, to unite men nwre clofely to one an- 
other, by prompting them, even for Aeir 
own &ke, to relieve diftreis and prcEnote ' 
happinefs, . This participation of the joys 
and (brrows of others may be termed Sym-^ 
pathy or Fellow-feding, Sympathy with 
diftreifii is called Compai&on or Pity« Sym^ 
padiy with the happinefs of another has no 
particular name ; but, when exprefled in 
words to the haj^y perfon, is termed Con*^ 
gratuJation- Every good man knows, that 
it is natural for him to rejoice with them 
who rejoice, and to weep with thoie that 

weep. . -^^rBi:'',- 

217. Even for fgmeiii^n&^^td^ 

Y 2 hav« 
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have a ibrt of tendemefs, which by a li- 
centious figure of fpeech might be called 
' fympathy. To lofe a ftaff which we have 
long walked with, or fee in ruins a houfe 
where we had long fived happily, would 
give a flight concern, though the lofs to us 
were a trifle, or nothing at all, Wc feel 
fomething lik6 pity for the dead bodi^ 'of 
our friends, arifing from the coniidei:ation 
of their being laid in the fohtary grave, a^ 
prey to worms and reptiles ; and yet we 
are iure that from that circumftancc the 
dead can never iufFer any thing. Towards 
the brute creation, who have feeling as well 
as we, though not in the fame degree ot 
kind, our fympathy is more rational, and 
indeed ought to be ftrong : " A righteous 
man regardeth the life/* and is not infen^- 
fiblc to the happinefs, " of his beaft." 

218. But our fympathy operates moft 
powerfully towards our fellow-men ; and, 
other circiunflances being equal, is for the 
mofl part more or lef^ powerful, acccwrding 
&s they are more pearly, or more remotely, 
connedled with us by kindred, by friend- 
fhip, or by condition. With a fpend^ with 
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a reladoh^ or with a perfbn of oiiSr own 
condition, we are more apt to fympathife^ 
than vtith pec^le o£ diflferent drcumftahcses 
or connexions. If we were to be tried for 
onr Itfe, we ihonld wifli to have a jury of 
our eqiwd^ He who has had the toothach 
or the gout, is more inclined to pity thofe 
who &fiQr firom the f^aae diftempcrs, than 
that p^on is who: never felt them. 

219.^ We fometimes fympathife with anr 
other perfon in a caiei in which th?Lt perfoii 
has Httl^ifei^ng o£)dLthar gok>d, or evil. We 
blufli at' the rudenefs. of another tnan in 
comj«uiyy evaen jwl^ licHinfelf does not 
know diat he is^ rude* -We tremble for a 
inafon ilanding on a high fcaifqld, though 
we have rcafonto believe he is in no dan- 
ger, becaufe cuftom has made it familiar 
to him. On thefe occa£o;is, our fellow- 
feeling feems to arife, not from our opi- 
nion of what the other perfon fufiers, but 
from our idea of what we ourfelves fliould 
fuflSbr if we were in his fituation, with th6 
lame habits and powers of reflection which 
we have at prefent. 

?20. Our. fellow-feeling is never tho^ 

roughly 
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rougMy roufed, till we-kpowfogaffdtmg of 
the nature and caxife of that faappiiie&. (^ 
mifery which is. the occaiioa x)f jk : for 
till this be known, w^ ciannot ib eafily iraa* 
gine onrfebres in the condition of tikiliapk 
py or tinhappy perfon. When:we mwct 
with one in-diflrefc, wiierettierCaiife is ixo|^ 
apparent, we are nneafy indeed, bat tlic 
pain is not fo great, or at leafli tukiibdb&i 
nite, as it comes to . be whea he has an* 
fwered this. queftioh. What is the iii;stiep 
with you? which i& always l^firft^q^ 
ftion we afk on fetch occafions, And/t3»cn 
Oiflr fympathy isln-propoitiDaiOfWhat: we 
think he feds, ©f/perhajs to whatiwaaiay 
think it reafonable that he fhduld.&eL 

2± I* Many of our paflions may be com- 
municated or ftrengthened' by fympathy. 
In a chearful company we become chear- 
ful, and melancholy in a fad one. The 
prefence of a multitude employed in demo- 
tion tends to make us devout; die timo- 
rous have ailed valiantly in the iociety of 
the valiant; and the cowardice of a few 
has ftruck a panic into an army* In a hif^ 
ilorical or fabulous narrative^ Wj© fyinpa- 

thife . 
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tkaCi with our favotarite peyfbnagcs in thoie 
einodona pf gratitude, joy, indignation, or 
HffTow^ whith we luppofe would naturally 
arife in tiiein from the circumftance^ of 
thiirfbrtxme. Paflions, however, that are 
unnatural, as envy, jealotify, avarice, ma^i- 
}fxx^ or unreafonably violent, as rage and 
revenge, we are not ^pt to fympathife , 
with ; we riadier take part with the pcrfons 
who may feem to be in danger from them, 
b6cau& we can more eafily fuppole our- 
fehres in their condition. 

222. Nor do we readily fympathife widi 
paffioQQS which we difapprove, or have not 
experienced. It is therefore a matter of 
prudence in poets, and other writers of 
fidtion, to contrive !fuch characters and in- 
cident, as the greater part of their readers . 
may be fiippofed to fympathife with, and, 
' be interefted in. And it is their duty, to 
chetiih^ by means of fympathy, in thofe 
who read them, thofe affedtions only which 
invigorate the mind, and are favourable to 
virtue } as patriotifin, valour, benevolence, 
piety, and- the conjugal, parental, and filial 
charities. Sccnci of eiquifite diftrcfs, too . . 

long 
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long continued, enervate and overwhelm 
the foul : and thofe reprefentattons-afe ftill 
more blameablc, and cannot be too much 
blamed, which kindle Hcentious paflion, 
or promote indolence, aBfedbtion, or fen- 
fuality. Of the multitudes of novels now 
publiihed, it is aftoniihing and moft pro- 
voking to confider, how few are not charge^ 
able with one or other of thefe faults, or 
with them all in conjim(5tiom But immo- 
ral or extravagant novels would not be 
brought to market, nor of courfe written, 
if from the buyers of fuch things there 
were not a demand for extrav%ance and 
immorality.' 

223. Let us cherifh fympathy; By at- 
tention and exercife it n:iay be improved in 
every man. It prepares the mind for re- 
ceiving the impreflions of virtue ; and with- 
out it there can be no true politeneis. No- 
thing is more odious, than that infenfibi- 
Uty, which wraps a man up in himfelf and 
his own concerns, and prevents his being 
moved with either the joys or the fbrrows rf 
another. This inhuman temper, however 
common, feems not to , be natural to the 

foul 
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foul of man, but to derive its origin from 
evil habits of levity, felfiflinefs, or pride; 
and will therefore be eafily avoided by thofe 
who cultivate the oppofite habits of gene- 
rofity, humility, and good-nature* Of 
iheCc amiable affe<Stions, the forms d? com- 
mon tivility, and the , language of polite 
converfation, are remarkably. expreffive ; a 
proof, that good-breeding is founded in 
virtue and good fenfe, and that a kind and 
lu)neil heart is the firft requifite to an en- 
gaging deportment. 

224, The eflential parts of good-breed- 
ing are, to ipeak little and modeftly of 
one's felf, candidly of the abfent, and 'afr 
fedlionately to thofe who are prefent ; to 
Ihow, by our looks and behaviour, that 
we relpedl our company,, and that their 
happineil or convoaience is the chief thing 
we have in view ; to fympathife readily 
and tenderly in their joys and forrows ; 
not to obtrude ourfelves upon the conver- 
fation,, or feek to draw general notice ; and, 
in all ordinary cafes, when we differ in o- 
fftnion from others, to do it with that re- 
^ed for them, and that diffidence in our- 
^ i Z felves^ 
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fditSj which *becQ£(kc ^ £dli}>le creature 
who wifliea to he be^er infqrined. Such 
beha^our cannot be permanent «r graces 
ful, wh^re it is |iypQcritical ; . and ther^ore 
Ijhey are greatly miftaken, who thinks with 
liOtf-d Ghefterfield, that good-breeding Qpn- 
fifb in di^uiie, or that the malicious or 
the arrogant are at all fu&eptible of tha( 
accomplifhment. 

225. There are men, neither arro^^( 
nor malicious, who fbmetimesj^ withoiit ba4 
intention, give OflFence, by faying or doing 
^at which, if they had entered more rea- 
dily into the views and circumftances of 
the company, their own good-nature woul4 
have determined them to avoid : while o^ 
thers apprehend ib quickly the fituation 
and fentiments qf every one prefent, that 
they. give no offence to any, but great far. 
tisfadion to alL Habitual inadvertence, or 
perhaps a difpofition to be more attsentiye 
^o one's ftlf than to pne's company, may 
have produced the impoliteneft of the fpr- 
tner clafs of men j which will probably be 
found to arife fr<Mn one's not having been 
^ccuftomed, in the early part of life, to 

die 
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the fociefy of w6ll-bred people^ iTiejr, oA 
the dthcr hand, ;v^h6 have been much in 
the world, and have found k neceffarjTj 
from the firft, to Acccmimodate themfelvei 
hj obliging deportment to perfons of va- 
lioiis chara6:ers, acquire a great facility c£ 
concdving what modes of Converfation and 
behaviour will be ilioft agreeable to tho& 
with wh<Mn they may happen to be aflcH 
dstod And thus it appears, that the fen- 
filnlities, here comprehended \mder the 
'gener^ name of Sympathy, may by edur^ 
cat^n and habit be greatly improved ; at 
greatly weakened, if not deftroyed, by in- 
attention and want of practice. 

226. There is a third clafs of men that 
one has fometimes the misfortune to meet 
with, who aflPecEl what they call a blunmefs 
of maimers, and value diemfelves on ipeak-^ 
ing their mind on all occafions whether, 
people take it well or ill. Now it i* right 
that people fhouM ipeak their minds ; but 
the mind that is fit to be fpoken (if I may 
exprefs myfelf fo ftrangely) ought to be 
free from pride, oftentation, and ill-4ia^- 
toxty for from thefe hateful paffions the 
Z 2 bluntaefs 
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bluntnefs here alluded to may generally 
be derived. Such people may have a fort 
of negative honefty j but of delicacy they 
are deftitute. In their company one £weatg 
with the apprehenfion of their committing 
Ibme grofs indecorum; for no body knows 
whkt limits an indelicate mind may choofe 
to prefcribe to itfelf. From injury puniih- 
able by law they may abftaiiiVbut they often 
give fuch offence as amounts not to inju- 
ry only, but to cruelty. The thief that 
picks our pocket does not fo much harm, 
in fociety, nor occafion fo much pain, as 
they may be charged with who ihock the 
ear of piety with profanenefs, or tear open 
die wounds of the bleeding heart by for- 
cing upon it fome painful recoUedlion. 

227. Sympathy with diftrefs is thought 
fo eflential to human nature, that the want 
of it has been called inhumanity. Want of 
fympathy with another's happinefs is not 
lligmatifed by fo hard a ^ name; but it is 
impofTible to efteem the man who takes no 
delight in the *good of a fellow-creature; 
we call him hard-hearted^ felfifli, unnatu- 
.ral ; epithets expreflive of high difapproba- 

tion. 
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tion. Habits of refleiSipn^ with fome ex- 
perience of misfortune, do greatly promote 
the amiible fenfibility of which we noW 
ipeak. Non ignara mali mtferis fuccurrete 
difco^ fays Dido in Virgil. Inconfiderate 
mei^ are-ieldean tender-hearted, and mere 
want of refledlion leads children into a6te 
of cruelty. 



SECT- XI. 
Of Tqfte. 



228* TTHat faculty, or thofe faculties, 
which fit us for receiving plea- 
fure from what is beautiful, elegant, or 
excellent, in the works of nature and art, 
has in modem times been called Tqfie. 
He who derives no pleafure from luch 
elegance, excellence, or beauty, is faid to 
be a man of no tqfle : he who is grati- 
fied with distt which is faulty in works pf 
.art, is a man of bad tajie : and he who is 
j^eafedy or diipleafed, according to the de- 
gree 
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gree of €X€clteaGC of fatiitinei^ »- a man 
of gGod iajte. Tlida ^ay dF etprfeffiiig cj^ 
ticsfl fegacky by an^aliufibortd tfee feflfa- 
tion» received by tKe tc94g?tie and p^ate, 
tkoiigfer it be now ioiind in'^nicrfi' of t^ 
languages ^ EOTOpe, is of I3to great anti- 
qmty. ^ Petrbniu^ indeed ^fes Sapor m^% 
fenfe : from which, as well as frtwaa ffiaifjr 
other circumftances, I fuipedl, that the tri- 
fling book which bears that name is partly 
modem. . 

229. Good tafte implies feveral talents or 
faculties. The firft is a lively imagination 
This qualifies a man for readily apprehend- 
ing the meaning of an author or artift, tra- 
cing out the connedli6n of his thonghts;.and 
fbrming the fame viewsr of things which he 
Itad fbrmcd. Without diis taFenS, it i6i im- 
polfible to form a right judgeincnt (rf ah 
author's work. Delicacy of conne<5lion, and 
ftich contrivances in a fable or' ftory is 
tend to produce Jdirpriie, are apiong the 
chief beautiies of poetry ; but ribiele a man 
of dull imagination is apt to overlook, or 
not to uiiderftand.— -This livclinefs of fan- 
'cy muft be corroft^d land re^l^d by the 

knowledge 
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iSB^wledge of jaiwra^^ ?Ktwi4 4sid in- 

^^m^^t that is, both <>f jije vifibje qj^iverfe^ 
aa4 of the jljumia ini]|4^ For he who is 
iipaf qutiixted i?viith natwe csn never fee a 
jxigft of taitej b^scanfe he omnot inow 
whether the jMroduflions of art rdfembte 
MJture or not : and, if he know not this, 
he can^ot receive fix>m the imitative arte 
any real f?Ltisfa<5liom 

;230. The f^ond thing neceflary to Igood 
tafte is^ a clear atui dijiindl appre^i^n^n of. 
tbifi^s. Some men think accurately on all 
fubje<fts : the thoughts of othej- men are 
almoft alway$ indefinite and obfcure. The 
forma: eafily make you comprehend their 
meaning : the latter can never :^ak intel- 
ligibly Accept upon familiar topics. He 
who is naafter of his fubjedk, iap Horace, 
will not be at a lofs either for expreffion pr 
for method: whence we may learil, that 
^ciirate knowledge is die beft, and indeed 
the only folid, foundation of true eloquence. 
Lwd Chefterfield feems to think otherwife; 
but the eloquence he recommends is, like 
his fayourite fyftcm of manners, not folid,^ 
\ku% ihQw^ ai^. i^^rfici^ — It is plain, 

that 
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^thait thtj who are accuftomed to* think 
mth precifion mud be the only competent 
judges of what they ftudy, becaufe they 
alone can thoroughly underftand it. Ha«* 
bits of accuracy and method will gradually 
improve the mind in this reGpcO: : and in^ 
deed ftudy is good for little when it is not 
methodical and accurate. 

231. The third thing neceflary to good 
tafte, is a quick perception of, or a capacity 
of i>eing eafily and pleaiurably affedled 
with, thofe objedb that gratify the fecon- 
dary fenfes, particidarly fublimity, beauty, 
harmony, and imitation. In this refpecSl 
di£&rent minds are differently conftituted. 
Manyiiavc litde or no tafte for harmony, 
dther. in language or in mufical fotmd. 
Some have great talents in wit and humour, 
with hardly any relifh for the fublime and 
beautiful : Swift is an inftance. Others,' 
like Milton, have an exquifite invention in 
regard to* fublimity and beauty of defcrip- 
tion, and , harmony of language, without 
any talents for wit or delicate humour. 
And fome have excelled both in fublimity 
4ftd in wit } as Shakefpeare did ^n a high 

degree^ V 
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degree, and Pope in a very <:(mfi(kreble d*-^ 
grec. Homer, too, is laid by Arifttttle to 
• have excelled in ludicrous as well as fuB- 
lime cbmpofitiotty and td haVe vnitten a 
comic poem, called Margites^ which is loft. 
—The only way of improving the Secon- 
dary fenfes, is by ftndying nature and tl^ 
bell performances iii art; by ctddvatii]^ 
habits of virtue; and by keeping at.a di* 
llance from every thing grofi and indeli* 
cate, in books and converlktion, mmaHf* 
ners and in language. 

252. The fourth thing ncceflary to good 
tafte, is that Sympathy or Senfibility abovfe 
defcribed; by which, luppofing oiuiclvcs 
in the condition of other men, we readily 
adopt their lentiments and fedings, and 
make them as it were our own ; and (o re- 
ceive fi*om them fome d^ree of that paiti 
or pleafiire which they would briAg alon^ 
with them if they were really our owttw 
Without this moral fenfibility, our minds 
would not be open to receive thole emce 
•tions of pity, joy, admiration^ Ibrrow, vA 
imaginary terror, which the b^ perform 
mances in the line arts, particularly in 
A a poetcy^ 
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^poetty, arc mt^ded to raife withm \3f^i 

nor, bj CQixfeguence, could we form a right 

eftimate^of the abilities of the authori or 

of the teudency and importance piF his 

work. , 

233. Til? laft thing requifite to form 

,good tafle is Jicdg^mpit^ or Good:Se^fr, 

. which is; indeed the principal thii^, and 

. may without much uupropri^ be &i4 jeo 

comprehend all tlie reft. Without this, yp 

. could not compare thejmitatioii^ c^] nat;^ 

with nature itfelf, £b asto peirceivp how far 

they agree or differ j nor could we^ judge 

of the prob^Jbihty of events in a. fable^jor 

of the.jrudi of fenunie^ts^.nor whe^h^ 

the plan of a work be a(ic9rdi^ toxu^ jfflp 

ct^erwife. For in every art^ cmain- Ji30g» 

are eftablifbedj ibgie refulting fr9m;4d(jy& 

\nery i^ature of the thing, and the ^4 F©^ 

pofed by the artift, apd thcfer^are eflfsntjal 

and, indifpenfable rules ;. an4 others 1^^ 

may be called m<schamcftl or ornj^s^QjtJll, 

which depend rajther upon jcuftqnii^iJlMWa 

upon jaature, arid claim no higher origit^ 

.than the pmdtice of fprn^. great |)€arfc^rnje|^ 

. wh^ft 
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vlliom it has become the ifaflubn to imi*- 
tate. . '■• ' ■ ^ ' 

234. The viblation of an eflentid rule- 
dSdfcovers want of fenfe in an author, and 
conleqnently want of tafle j for where good 
feilie is not, tafte cannot be. To depiart 
ftom a mechanical rule, may be confident 
with the fbuiideft judgement, and is fome- 
times a proof both of good tafte, and of 
great genius. — Take an example or two:^ — 
To divide a tragedy or comedy into fire 
a6ls ; and rigidly to obferve, in dramatic 
fable, the unities (as they are called) of 
tftne and place, are rules, which, though 
many poets have obferved, and many cri- 
tics enjoined them, are not eflential. But, 
to make poetical perfbns Ipeak and aft" 
fiiitably to their pharadlers; to adhere, in 
hiftory and philofbphy, to truth, and in 
poetry to probability ; and to give to ^ve- 
ry work, whether profe or verfe, a moral 
tendency, with fimplicity of contrivance 
and of ftyle, and unity of defign,— ^are eC. 
fential rules, which no writer is at liberty 
td violate. - 

* 235. Alb men, and even children, have 
• Aa2 fomething 
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lometbijig aS tt0»i «:. appears frqm tiK 

l^eafttre dwf ttfae m fbngs, tal^, witauM], 

i)YUX)(nir, p(^9iK9, itivd otib^ iisqstadoiis. 

.^Ut fiducad^ iand (bidy ju-^ n^ceilaiy to 

tjte improfentfciA: of t«i6be ; ftnd it ma^ 

be ins^rovtd. hy various methods^ ,ibme of 

whif^J»a,Te.b0eni|ieQtioneda]ready« Wbat- 

<ver taid4 to en^gt, correct, or methodiie, 

QSir ki^wie^ge, either of men or of things, 

utoh^ coniidered as a. means of improving 

judgemesQt, . and coi^feqtiMitly tafte. Hi- 

ftc«7 and geometry, and tho& parts of phi-^ 

loi^^y whji^h cmvpj ^^^^ ideas, aj^d are 

fOended-with fati^ffMStory evidence^ . vc pe^ 

^oli^rly uf^ in this rdjped; to which 

.inufiAbe added ixtch an acqpaintance with 

, .life md maiiners, i|s fi^ a nun for bufinefi 

^d c<mver&don, ^ . 

>.. 3^1^, Ti^ is funhef.impiXMred, as al? 

r reddy hinted; by ftadyingtnaturey and the 

belt peiform^ce^ in art. 'AmQng. thefe 

igre to be reckcgied the Greek . and-L^ 

claifics; the moft vahiabk 'Of which are 

. Hom<^, X^nophon^ Diepofthcnes; Tbncy^ 

dides, Sophocles^ Plutarch's Lives; Te* 

r^qe, C^, GV:ero, 9#uft, Vi?gil, *Ho^ 

race, 
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tace^ and Lf^« H^ n^lm md tbtl^ 
few ftutfaors with due attention, may bfe 
truly j&jbd to be a naan of kaming, and 
can bardly fail to be a man of tsUle. I 
nee4 not add, diat bad books, and bad 
company, not only deprave tlie ta^, but 
alfo pervert the underiknding, and poi£bn 
the heart ; and that the practice of reac&i^ 
^ even good books iuperficially, breeds a ha* 
bit of inattention alike unfriehdly to intd* 
kdhial, and to moral improvement.*— It was 
formerly faid, that we ihoukl read none 
but approved authors, and never leave a 
good pne till we und^iland every point ^ 
hb do^brine and every word of his lalir 
guage« To prepare iis for ftudy £> rigidly 
acxrui^te, an exa^ and even a minute^ 
knowledge of grammar is ne<ieiBury : m^ 
deed it is not eafy to iky, to what d^ee» 
^d in how many diflFerent ways, both 
miemory and judjgement may be improved 
by an intimate acquaintance with gram- 
mar ; which is therei(bre, with good reaicm^. 
made the firft and fundamental part of li-^ 
terary education. The ^eateft orators, the 
^ioftei^gan^fcholars, and the moft accom*. 

pUOwd 
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^^SSMd m6fi of boiiiefi^ thartAT« 49pew« 
ed in the wofid, of whom I need only 
xaendon Cefiur and Cicero^ ^ere not only 
ikidious of granmiar^ but mofl leani^ 
grammarians; and Horace and Vir^, and 
mod ^ the great authors ab6ve mention- 
ed^ appear, from the wonderful corredVneft 
of their ftyle, to have been the fkne. 

237. Ta^ is alfb improved by reading 
the beft books of criticifin; particularly, 
die critical woiis of Horace, Quintilian, 
Longinus, Dionyfikis of HalicamafKis, and 
the Poetics and Rhetoric of Ariftotie, In* 
Pope's notes on his Tranflation of Homer ; 
in Dryderi's IVefaces ; in Addifbn's papers 
on ParadifeLoft in the fointh and fiftii vo- 
lumes of the Spectator; in 'Kurd's com- 
mentary on Horace's Art of Poetry and 
]^[)i(He to Auguftus j jn Pope's and Jdbtn- 
ibn's Prefaces to Shakelpear, and in Mrs 
Montagu's Eflay on his writings arid ge- 
nius; in RoUin's method of ftudying-ahd. 
teaching the Belles Lettres, and in the 
Abbe Ehi' Bos's Reflci^ons on Pefetry and 
Painting ;, you will find a great- deal of 
good criticifm perfjricuoufly and eleg'antly 

exprefled, 
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oi^^fed. — Mj tail rea^Mrk on iM8 fiibje^ 

ppm^i^i^^^^ ami repoTiMSng pn<ic^ ixi^- 

Hce, envy, and €vary otter- felfi& 4uyl 

^jviojEjefi paffion. Vir^ .k tli^ p^ec^km of 

4^aut7^ } an4^.t^e love df^ virtue miglit lui^ 

J^e%Ks^^j|gefh^ ought to l»v^ bees^ 

mentiq^cd as ^fle^djd to true tafle. ; .. ' T 

^S^h It i^^nfiot be denied^ th»t fom^ xuOr 

llplfi4::W)iter8',have dbtaiaed confideiable 

repqtauon, and fhat inelc;gant xxjodfs »£ 

wii^iQgv l^ve ^ ^eqi2^ni;ly been fafhi^ahly^ 

There have beeamen^ who could prefiur 

Plmy to Ciipisrp, Luc^ tortVirgil, Wallcj^ 

to Spenfet^pand Cowley sp^^ Bh(kmi?fc to 

jiyiilt9{i» J^Ht frc^;th%^we^m 

.as £o»a^ havedcme^ that Tafie b a vanabfe 

ithttigj Its irti0Bjplc9,a|;ef«il md penoaa- 

njftoty thoi^h men oiay lE^txai^oiially be ig- 

.Aorasii €^ them. V^ dififer^it fyftemt 

of philo^;q[^y have appeared ^ yet. n^xxatp 

and truth are always the fame. . FafiuOilii 

in drefs andifumiture are perpetually cban- 

Ijiftg ; axid; y6t, in both, that is ^^ten at 

i«^ to be fl^gaAt which is npt fa^^oooh 

able; 
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ible : which cotlld net be, if tkttt were 
not, in bodij^cgrtfiirTj^nCipleft crf^degai^e, 
wBidi derive ifiicir chatm, nekfier from 
caprice, ^6f^ from cnftom, but fr<Mn the 
reiy nature t)Fthe"tMng. * 
^ 239; In the fine arts, the flandard o£ et- 
ccHence nky be preiumcd to be Ml more 
permMwnt^ Tliere arc ndw extant; ftatues^ 
canrings, and remains of antient buildii]^, 
"which were the admiration of -antiquity, 
and are as inuch adnured now as ever. 
And tiiere are authors. Homer and Virgil 
'for ejample, whom, for thejfe two thou- 
land years, aU who underilood diem have 
confidered as the greateft o£ poets* Whea 
an author, orwhpnaworkof art, has been 
long in pofleHion of the public efteein, and 
has been admired by the mod candid and 
enlightened minds, it muft be taken m sl 
proof of extraordiixary merit ; and the di£- 
^tisfa^tion of a few cavillers may not 4X£n 
reaibnably be imputed to ignorance or ai^ 
fetSktion* 

• 240. To be pleafed with novelty and i- 
mitadon, to prefer good ptdhires to bad, 
harmony to harflineis, and r^ular &ape 

'-'^ ^ * ' to 
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to (yf{loii3(m ; to be giratified vmh aceuntt 
rep)rdbitatt<Hi8 of liufcnan sudnersi tx>be 
intereibe^ m a detail of human 94^ti^tureis^ 
imd m6tt or U(s*^cbt4it^ti^th^dit^^ 
|^bcibi&t5r: to look .^tlx dcliglit <m tlie 
imi; 4ftoiQaJi^ aAd ftars }. tlie. eaqpaofe of lidi- 
vea; grand and f^^ular binldipg>4 Jbxunaa 
features expreffireof health, £^;asit79 dbeai^ 
fulnefs, and good natiire; colours, and 
ihapes, and fizes, of plants and animals^ 
that betoken perfedioa land nfeftdneis ; the 
fcenery of groves and river% of mountain 
and the ocean i the verdurt of i^ring, the 
flowers of ftunmer, and eve^ the pure fplen-^ 
dor of winter fiiow ; — k furdy natural to 
every rational being, who has leifiire to 
attend to fuch tjung^, and is in any degree 
enlightened by contemj^tion* . 

241/lf this be deni^ I would aik^ 
whence it comas, that the poetry pf all na** 
tions, which was certainly intended to give 
pleafure to thofe for whom ;it was made^ 
ihould abound in deicription^ of i^efe and 
the hke objeds; and why the fine aita 
ihould have be^i a matter of gen«nd at* 
teation' h) all civili&d coupittiCT. 4o^ ^ 
B b this 
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dns hraotjitstkdi a ftuidard <^ tsfle is ac* 
kncmJdlgcdi: and kf&^ft be admitted Ituv 
did!, tibat, ^mhatrrtar-iieaipoirary io&tuadonf 
ttuqr taiiie plaoe in <^ world of ktters* fiia^ 
plix^aiuliiituieiboMror latar gain the 
aftenifant, and prove tkeir loQaaa^c hy 
fhdr ipermuiency. Opmhmim. eommaUa. th^ 



G H Ar F.. XL 
Of Man*s Active Powers. 

SECT. !. 

OJ^ Free .Jgeifcj. 



«42. A CriONinii^cs motion; but there 
t ' JLJb. may be inQtion, as in a dock, 
«riii9Kr» frafirly fpinkiQg, there is no ag«at. 
Mao^i&W9i3 flbecciTarx to|i& ue. cooti- 
« 1 V nuaUy 
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nnaMf going <m«m 4bti: kaman b&dyi 4i9y 
diofe< of the keart, hmg^ .and' ai^Ksies.S) 
hot timfe ape iKtt jhnaiaii'.a6aoaa, %fc«ife 
laaa it^ oottbe cax^e of^^tibem^ ^br ^de 

tii« €fe>^nd», »r%:not adtiiMif ; fa«caa&, tW- 
we4|i^4i# lap A iitde tJmc iar :fe^pincKiigr 
tiiem« ^tlm'pmipc^ of fecn^^^ir ittatiai^ 
more- «cetiratety, 'dtey comtaonly go on 
^yi«tM|iiai^eal«<rf'<nii«; and, wMie diey 
do'ibi^-'weaxtf'm-tegKed to them, iiMac«: 
ii?eyJnK|»^i*e. ' ^ . - _ 

245. In like tjakaokK^ die«aftitl tndn of 
tKo«|^t, ^liMdk pkSkt dbroagh the mind 
in a'TCvei^e (^ ^ 140;) h not a£kion ; bur 
whenitve kxc^vapc i^ in onkr to fix oat 
view ttptm a pardddar objed, 'that Incnr- 
A^on, »»| the fltoanddn c(»i&q«imt np^ 
yn k, are mental a^oas. Recolledii»i i* . 
anocker, :md in'vefti^g^aioa a dutd j ifot a* 
refaembhuice occunling to us, without ;my- 
exerdon <m our pait^ Is not seQktOt and 
our Jsoinds *in iecdnrk^ it, or bltotiil^gt 
conlBems^f it, «km tdS^y-pa^B^^ it0 
eye i» $n^ receiying ^ libagies of tMl vl!^ 
fil^^^Vtlss tlitfpal»tf«l)9fti it «»fe«S'^^^ 

' - B b i: open. 
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or faUcdidod a iwmial, aiftkmy any; maiei 

ikir jud^Qmcnt dediaares to beiruc»yi«tQ»uftt. 
iffaiks'weaibeiid totit aadity «id«iw^\]mv^ 

to b9 wil^; toa^fifii^v^ 10^ 9^^afw^,^ut^ 
becoming om* rationd aa|site».;liiiftiH;)Mr: 

bei|ig<irho;a^iitit;h^ liggv9aer«£ thut^jaocH 
tkft y^»tii.esmitm^(3» the ai^tioo. Thun 

ma]a$ ;k. %> the,|pi»ti^ finea Hetf \0mf 
vhich ptod^tce dw».^tti^gtofim>» «iui d|« co)^ 

i|geti|«» «U/hising p^ve aii4 c^l&lUlf i0; 
90Fi«it«bd &ag<r 9f>«|fKCi0g i:^pii[^ tbe tag- 
ger tl«t^.b<^« fj^ iSt^aoo, jfort^biaia 
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tuboyCgsj^B^'tot: tiMttfiwii^cn dlBr£UoD> . and* 

biifincfs;;liand th e i g&tciit,^ |a-opa%rifp^Jp. 
iotg, .j^nsent. And ifwe -werebD befiii- 
fiensaQuiaUf'iDlanxied, daat ^ nliiid^ia 
CBeiW'^astOdik toitio. ib by tbe.^cret 
Imt-itirtfftiMe impnUe. o£ a.faperidD banf', 
iMEe.^boiU&i)Dilai:^ declare that b^igilbc 
agemsi aeidiTdiemindas'isaliy a paffiTC'i^ 
-ftnunaettv^ia's the finger or the g«ai|NiWder. 
.<!&4^ /-Tt} J8& theriefqriEii ^and die <^yUBfiloil 
i».ahiia&,a8^^ asphikMrc^y iidc9f,^\irhe. 
ther man in any of his-^^ons. be » fybt 
ageaV-^cOK (o: be 4he.isine tbosig-^* to 

tioo. r TQri8ilnry^tf^iB(»r,-^vi6ng the wbcd iii 
its prof^, &nft» it » ^i&odal Ar ^ ^^ .• 
»^<S^J^i<?«»f>:(nnk^I1«»:ta]Els the 1^ 
^ 6g\ttfX^ feok^ 9k vhcn we%, the d* 
j:<«r<rjf iflf ."the fcilihriiiiit jregUlates the clock) 
iaaftneaita cofitradiAictom terms as j^w 
^tfW. . Mi«wry j|aQ4«»: i|» our mmd and 
^f. isD^dSMry^ tiien we nevtr moves om- 
^eheai ap4 thofe swtions, which are coaOh 
mtfiifs^Sikd hvmm anions, are not tile; 
M^m fif imU bv«40f fosnediiiig el^ 

which, 
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duory, ^te mnft-teim mc^fity, *Eo .tar sa? 
adhe.tdag^ k tp lurw a. ponror oC bqB(iix>' 
lunsmotiasi; to«d, oBto bcf an agoit, i> 
toexerc dut pot*«r. Iktnet ime & pcMwer 
of b^iimiiig sioooa; Whidit beiag » 
them aot aconmpanied wah wiy iiai& of 
lil^ aad wixni|!:,.}ia8 been, eatttd J^MUk- 
naiyji to diftinguxflk k fiua'ittar po«per 
wjiicb rtcioaftl bein|^ pofl^ jof" heg^nungt. 
991900,' «ael wiiipii, haBa% iaccoraqpaikied 
vith a cooTcicmfiieft of mend good and 
crnU it draioininafled Ubarty, ■. 

.24^. Mental .«£&>» vece sneatioacdr 
aad tbem ;die anod pnfordM vviMitt any 
depqwfcmoe» diat «e can ei^^UD, on any 
bodilj part Bodify «xeitiQitfi]iioidi0iCake 
dieff 13& in t^ miiul, wlikh Ifiulilie pomrer 
of bcgiipuqg modoa' in. die bodfy-dr-w^ 
as in idm Bat the hmiua bibdy; fike 
every edber piece of mattser, pofi^fles-ooc in^ 
it6If th* power of bigiiudng; mddou; «nd> 
daenfere bodily modoot^proeMdli^'fiimi^ 
die xsaxA are^ sot properly 'ttttk^ ^ H^' 
body ; becaide, in ngaifd «a> tliem, -div b»^ 
<)f is oi^y tl^ paibe^Snfiiiiaiiefll ef dfi>- 

fooL 
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tsterced oi ch^iciesl^ ^Tatiomlrand inteffi^ 
^cathax^j-ma3^\x c$!&^FvIition or Will. 
k is in* mazi: the iramiediate cauie of a^on. 
We will to extrt mxiMva in recoUedicm or 
attentiaxi^ and at iht fame inlbnt the ad 
of recoK^tng <^ attending is begun : we 
wii/» move our arm, or ieg^ oranypar- 
ticular fiio^er^ and inftandy it is moved ; 
and. we feeV diat this energy of mind, 
whiiih we caU wH^ is dbe cauft of the mo- 
tion.' But in what way, ot by what means, 
the mind operates upon iti^f £> as to pro- 
duce aseeotiipnor recollection, iH* upon the 
mu&ka tbafi nKive the ieveral parts of our 
body fa as tc^gire 0iotk» to thole mufcles, 
we can neidhar explatp nor conceive. 

a47* ^'^jiner tinngt we can, and <Mhers 
we cannot do:: we caarwalk, but we can- 
m^ fly« Tho&ihingt it is in our power to 
do^ * wMdi depend:: jupon our will; and 
from dbem pnx:eeds*whatever may be call- 
ed mtetd or ittmioral, virtuous or vicious, 
prtifewordLy w blameable, in our condud» , 
l^or no maftis ftrioufly blamed or pnuied 
ftr that m^ parfoimanoe of vhich he i*^' 

not 
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HOC confidered a$ a free agent ; that is, ki 
one who had it iii his power either to do 
OT not to do* This, according to the feitfe 
erf* the words a^ent and aSlion^ as dreddy 
explained, is faying nothing more, than 
that no man is feriottfly blamed or praifed, 
except for actions done by himfelf, arid 
not by another* 

248. Om- mind and body are put in 
motion by the will ; and philofbphers have 
iaid, that the will is determined by motives, 
purpofes, intentions, or reafons. , Granting 
this to be true, I cannot admit, ^t by 
iiich motives or purpofes the will is neaf- 
/arify dtttnomed. It is the wilh itfelf, or 
the felf-determining power of the mind, 
that gives ^ a motive that weight and in* 
fluence whereby the vrill is determined : in 
other words, it depends on ourfelves, whe- 
ther we are to adt from one inorive or from 
another. A man, for example, is tempfed 
to fteal. His motive to commit the crime 
is the love of moiley ; his m«ive to ato&aft 
is a regard to duty. If he fufier himfctf 
to be determined by the furmer xn^tiTc, he 

is a thief> ^d defwves puqiihimenr^ '^ ^ 

comply 
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qfjmply with thelatter, he has done well** 
Now all the world knows and believes,, and 
the laws, of e^ery country fuppofe, that he 
hjkl it in his powef ta adt according to the 
ipi^ulfe of either^ this one motive or the 
other ; that is, that he had it in his power, 
to give to either of them that influence 
which would determine his condudL 

249. To fet this matter in another light. 
A<5iion implies motion ; and where there is 
not a power to l?egin motion, there cannot 
be a<Jtipn, there muft always be reft Now, 
though, motion, when begun, may be com- , 
municatcd from one body to another, no- 
thing, fo fer as we. know, can begin mo- 
tion, but mind. If therefore motives or 
purpofes haveinthemfelves a,power to de-^ 
tannine necefliarily the mind to a^, they 
muft alfo in themfclves poflefs the, power - 
of beginnipg at conomim^cathig motion; 
that is^.they muft be, dither ininds or bo-, 
dies, Bu^ a motive^ ftich ^as the love of* 
s^ney, or a fenfe of duty, is neither a 
iQind, nor A body, and therefore canAOt 
begin m<mon, n^r confequently be of it- 
.-i. ^ [C c felf 
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ielf the immediate and neeeflary t^iaUt of 
a^boiu 

250. A motive may indeed rai& witinn 
U8 a certain dc&e or averfion, or may xd^ 
be that defire or averfion when ndfed: but 
dcfire and averfion arc fo fer from bdbg 
underliood to be actions, that in aH the 
langnages^ we know they are called by a 
name corre^nding^ to the Englifli w*d 
paffions^ and fignifyin^, not a<5ting^ but 
fiiffering, or being a^ed upon. We may 
indeed a<5l according to the knpulie rf aver- 
fion or de&e; but £tiM it ia^ we th^aiA; 
and it depends upon our will, upon our 
* power of ielf<ietermination, whetho* we 
are to a£l^ accoriting to that impuUe, or 
noti A hungry man has a great defire to 
eat ; but within his reach there may be 
Viduals, which, though he ks^ws to be 
good, he may refrain from eating ; dwug^ 
at the fan]^ time he is conickms it is in his 
pow^r to eat, iK)twithftanding any motive^ 
a rqgard to health for example, rfiat naay^ 
urge him to abftain. Every man has an. 
averfion to pain and death ; but whether a 
foldier fliall flee fron^ both, or bravely in 

his 
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Tm aov^wfs 4$9x£i .&t hadi at defiaoce, 
4s^fmdB entir^y^l^ bimifelf ;-^as long at 
kiift IIS JM^ nstains^.Q& q^se^£qp^ and the 
fi^nrer ^ waamgvsag liis limbs ; that is, as 
keg at he i» 4ui a$C€w^tabk bdpg. 

a^i. There ajfQ .^n^tets, who: m;iintain, 
dMt.tiiehn8aaJbi4&»P^9 Js wholly pprporeal, 
an^^that there is no. good xeajR>a for diftin* 
gvi&iag hecwc«6^7^ioxdiiu^ the body of 
asm. . This do^ime has been caUed Ma* 
tenahfotu If I ootold acqwefoe iipt it, I 
fto«ydp^haps gr^n;^ that all human ac-^ 
jdoos.are nece0ary ; ;becau&^ being, produ^ 
o^ by oee bodily i^irt ^^erati^g iqpon an- 
edua;^ they nraft.as reaUy be the eSp6t» of 
wcchamfin, m therjgoiitioofc of a qhKk^ But 
iftlub Jbe tn»; m^ if motives, diat is, 
tboviglits and ab8ffa& ideas, hi^ve the power 
of prffKlttnBg human afticm ; tho£b niotives 
or ideas mnii have;the power of piitting 
that great marhiiie^ the hranasL body, or 
part of it at leail^ :1a : miaiaon, and mnft 
Aeo^ore them&hees. be other bodies, which 
k. inconc^irabk and impolEhle, or :^irit^ 
which tlm mateciaiBit doaks to be in hb- 
mannatoire;. Here k a difficulty, which 
C c a it 
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it feems impoflibk to g6t over, without re^ 
nouncing both materifelilm: and nece£t)r^ . 
that is, without aiknitting, that there i^ifil 
man fomething which is not matter, znd 
which has the pdwer of-l^ginning. motKWi 
both in itfelf, and inrdie-hiiman bbdy^ - 

252, Idb not here mean to enter nai* 
nntely into the queftion ^oAcet^ning' libdwgit 
and necefEty : firft, becai^ I have ^plaier 
cd myfelf at fome len|;th on that fi£ibj«a;ipa 
another place; fecondly^ becaxxfe to-g^^ 
even a fummary of d31 that h^s been J^mx:^ 
ten about it would take up too muak^time; 
and thirdly, becaufe in thfefe moral inqxii^ 
ries I think it my duty 4X) avoid conti?Ofvwt- 
ly and unprofitable {peculation, and conr 
fine myfelf to plain, pra<Stical, and tb^ul 
truth. I therefore only add a few noiicel- 
laneous remarks. Thei firft is, diat the 
freedom gE the human will is a matter of 
fadl and experience, whereof the human 
mind is confciqus, and which the language 
and behaviour of mankind in all ages^ prove 
that they did, and do, and muft acknow- 
ledge. In all cafes of conduiSt, in which I 
confider -myfelf as an accountable being, I 

i 
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,jffe/ that I have it in my power to do c^ 
not to dp, to fpeak or be filent, to fpeak 
tnuih orfaliibhood, to do my duty or ne- 
gfcd it. And were I to, Ipeak and ad as if 
fiich thingadid not £^m to' me to be in 
my power, the -world would charge mt 
with afiedatidn or infanity. 

253. Even thole few fpeculative men, 
and' they are btitfew; who in words doay 
tthe freedom of the will, do yet in the orf 
dinary ^^air^ :^of iife^ fpeaik and a^ libe 
other people:;! roaldrig'ptomifes, giving 
advice, laying down rules and precqpts^ 
blaming certain adlions as what ought not 
to have^been done, and praifing odiers: as 
right and what ought to, be done : the pro- 
priety of which condudl it is not, eafy to 
reconcile, in a fatiisfaftory manner, to the 
tenets of thdfe who teach, as the advocates 
for neceffity do, that no paft adUon of our 
lives could . have been different from whtt 
it is, and that no future ad:ion can be con- 
tingent, or fuch as it is in our power to do 
or not to da The condition of thefe theo- 
rifts is fimilar to that of thofe who argue 
againft the exiftence of matter. Both af- 
firm 
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firm what cc»tradi£b the opiiiioii^uid 'a^ 
perience^ not of the vcdgar only^ but t£ 
ths moft acute pfaik>fbphers, and of man->^ 
Mnd in general : both iky; ^ey believe 
diat^ which is incodiftent with what com. 
monienie taught them to believe, sa^ vnth 
what they would ftill have bd^ved,. ^di^ 
hsAiieft to their natural ^^j^. of things^ auui 
not perplexed dxemHves widi metaf&yikal 
argumeiUB: andbgdiafierttiabetraewhafi 
liiey cannot reduce to praftice^ and what 
18: hc*t warranted by CSmftianity^ oc by die 
nxurality and pdidcs of any enlightened 
ttas^oo. 

: 254. With veSptGt to dKX3mftian reS^ 
gicm, as concerned in this m^ter i — ^it ma^ 
beobferred, diat one fbremicras f atalift ua^ 
gcs die dodrine 1^ neoeflity^ as an srgu^ 
mint, eidier in favour <£ adieifin^ or a* 
gainft the turjritude of vice j and that an* 
ttdier zeattms neceflarian, wBb ivows Ma 
belief bodi in God and in C2irift, fccni^ to 
adbttt^diatthe teftimony c£th,eiacrcdwri- ' 
ters is radier againft neceffity dian for it. 
Judging, then, eidicr from the affiniKitkin ^ 
the one, or from die concefficHi of &e och#^ 
we muft infer, diat the Chriftian religivi^ 
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and tlie dodrine of nettflity ttie not ^end* 
\f to each <xha ;. wliich is indeed what the 
afibrt^TS of liberty have generally n[iain» 
tained* If neceffity lead to atheiim^ w if 
it confound the diflin&ionB of vice and 
irirtue, (and I not only ag^^ee with Mr 
Hume, that tt does eidier the one or the 
other, but am ^dsfied that it does both), 
k b furdy fubTorfive of all religion. And 
if die facred writers feaaa to declare in fa- 
vour ci Hberty, (which I agree with Dr 
PrielUey that they do) ; and if it is firdm 
tbatn, and firinn them <mly, that I learn 
what ChrUlianity is ; I muft either queftioo: 
their infidlibility as teachers, or I muOr 
widi them declare in. favour of liberty. 
But, though the belief of neceifity would, 
if I were capable of it, be fatal to mf reli^ 
gious^and moral principles, I am far from 
thinking, that it muft have the fame ^&i6t 
on every other perfon: difierait minds 
may no doubt conceive of it di^Terently.^^ 
• Yet it is' remarkable, that ibme of its nK>ft 
dUtinguiihed advocates, of whom I fhall 
only mention Spinoia, Hobbes, Collins, 
Hume, and Vokaire, were ene^es to our 

faith J 
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£ddi ; whereas of the modem defenders ofi 
liberty I do not recoUeA one who was not: 
aChriftian. The opinion of neceffity, fep. 
Bifhop Butler, feems to be the very .bafi^ 
upon which infideUty groupds itfelf. , 

^SS* W^ ^^^ permitted, and command^ 
cd to pray : we confider it as a high privi-^ 
lege, and moft reafpnable fervice : we feel 
that it produces good effe<3:8 pn tht mind;; 
and our religion promifes particular bleff-, 
ings to thofe who pioufly perform it. But 
if every change in om- minds to the better 
or to the worfe, if all the bleflings we caU; 
receive, and if our praying, or not pray- 
ipig, are all things neceflary, and the unal- 
terable refult of a long feries of caufes, that 
began to operate before we were born, and 
flill continue to operate independently on 
us, why is j^ayer, or indeed any thing 
clfe, enjoined as a duty,? and, how are we 
to blame for neglq^ng, or how can we be 
rewarded for doing, that which it is not, 
poffible for %r either to do or to negled ? 
In like ipapner, if no pail adtion of out 
lives could have been different from what 
it is, why do we blanje ourfQivfes: fqr an)? . 
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adion of our paft life ? we may as reafoQ*^ 
ably blame ourfelves for not having leam-^ 
ed to fly, or for not coming into the world 
before the prefent century. And yet, if 
we do not blame any part of our paft con-^ 
dxi€t^ we caimot repent of it ; and if we 
do not repent, we cannot be faved Here 
feems to be another ftrange and ftrildng. 
^pofition between the do<5bine of the New 
Teftament, and thiat of the fatalift. In 
Ihort, all the precepts of morality and re* 
ligion, all pxirpofes of reformation, and 
all thofe ientiments of regret, felf-condem«- 
nation, and forrow, which accompany re- 
pentance, proceed on a fuppofition, that 
certain actions are fo far in our power, that 
we may either do them or not do than* 
And moft of the words we make uie of in 
ijpeaking of the morality of adtidns are, on 
the principles of thofe who deny free agen- 
cy, imintelligible. Such are the words^ 
0ugbt^ ought not J moraly immoral^ merits de^ 
merit ^ reward^ punijhment^ and many others. 
%^(i. By a very zealous aflerter of necef- 
fity fbme conceflions have lately been made, 
^ which fcem to convey notions of this doc- 

D d trijie, 
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trine, that are not much in its favour. He 
fays, that nothing can be plainer than the 
dodlrine of neceffity, that it is as certain as 
that two arid two are four : and yet he ad- 
mits, that nine tenths of the generality of 
mankind will always difbelieve it. What 
can this mean but that nine tenths of man- 
kind are irrational ; or that neceffity is ail 
incredible thiiig, notwithftanding its being 
as certain as that two and two are four ; 
or that the teachers of this docflrine are un- 
able to explain it ? Were it felf-evident, I 
fhould grant,, that argument could not 
make it plainer. But that cannot be felf- 
evident, which nine tenths of mankind de- 
ny, and which many of the acuteft philo- 
fophers that ever lived have to the fatisfac- 
tion'of thoufands proved to be abfiird. 

257. He admits, that, according to his 
do(Elrine of neceffity, the Deity is the cairie 
of all the evil, as well as of all the good, 
adlions of his creatures. What can thfe 
mean, but either that there is no diiFerence 
between moral good and moral evil, be- 
tween harm and injury, between crimes 
and calamities ; or that the Divine charac- 
ter 
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tor is as far from being in a moral view 
pcrfe<5t, as that; of any of his creatures ? 
The fame wrjter affirms, that the dodbrine 
of philpfbjrfucal neceffity is a modern di^ 
covcry, not older than Hobbes, or, perhaps . 
he might mean, than Spinofa. Strange, that 
a thing, in which all mankind are fo much 
intcrefted^ and of which every man, who 
thinks, is a competent judge, and has oc- 
caficm to think and ipeak, every day of his 
life ; fhould not have been found out till 
about two hundred years ago, and fhould 
ftill, in fpite of all that can be faid for it, 
although as certain as that two and two are 
four, be difbeUeved by all mankind, a few 
individuals excepted. — I ihall only add, 
tb^ if the Deity be, as this author af- 
firms, the cauie of all the evil, as well aa 
of all the good, a(5tions of his creatures, 
r^ntmcnt and gratitude towards our fel-^ 
low men are as unreafbnable as towards 
the knife that wounds, or the falve that 
heals us ; and that to repent of the evil I 
am confdous of having committed would 
be not only abfurd but impious, becaufe it 
would imply a diffatisfa€lion witli the will 
D d 3 • of 
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bf Him; who wis the almighty caufe d 
that tvHj and wad pleaf^ to make me his 
inftnimcnt in doing it. 

258. I deny not, that the oppofite doc- 
trine of liberty may be thought to involve 
iii it fome diflknlties which our limited 
underflanding cannot difentangle, particu- 
larly with relpedl to the Divine Prefcience 
and Decrees. But in mod things we find 
difficulties which we cannot folve ; nor can 
any man, without extreme prelumption, 
affirm, that he diftindUy knows, in what 
manner the Divine Prefcience exerts itfelf, 
or how the freedcma of man's will may be 
affected by the decrees of God. Sudi 
knowledge is too wonderful for us : but 
of our own free agency we are competent 
judges, becaufe it is a matter of fk^i and 
experience; and becaufe: all our mcwal and 
reUgious notions,^ that is, adl our moft im- 
portant: knowledge, may be faid to be d- 
ther foimded on it, or intimately connedl- 
e4 with it; 

259. As Omnipotence can do whatever is 
poffible, fo Qmnifcience muft know what- 
ever C2in be known. Every thing, which 

Go4 
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God has determined to bring ^rtaiftfy te 
pafs, he mnil forefee as certain : ahd. can it 
be thought impoflible, that he flwuld fore- 
fee, not SiS certain hut as contingents that 
which he has determined to be contingent 
and not certain ? Or will it be fiikl, that it 
is not poflible for the Almighty to decree 
contingencies, as well as certainties ; to 
leave it in my power in certain cafes to a€l 
according to the free determination of my 
own mind ? Our bodily ftrength, and our 
freedom of choice in regard to good and 
evil, are matters of great moment to us ; 
but the latter can no more interfere with 
^ the purpofes of divine providence, than the 
former can retard or accelerate the motion 
oftheeartk It would not be very diffi- 
cult for a prudent man, who fhould have 
the entire command of a few children, to 
make them in certain cafes promote his 
views, without laying any reftraint on their 
will. Infinitely more eafy muft it be^ for 
the almighty and omnifcient Governor: of 
the imiverfe, fp to over-rule all the adlions 
of his moral creatures,, a^ to make them. 

promote. 
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l^ipb^te, even while they are a^ing firec-j 
tjT, his own wife and good purpofe*. 



SECT. n. 
Further Remarks on the JVUI% 

^^pt iT was iaid, that the power of be-!* 
^ , ginning motion^ exerted of choice 
by a rational and intelligept beings may 
be called Volition or Will. The word will 
has other fignifications, bitt I wifti at pr^ 
fent to ufe it in this fenfe. I call it a. power 
of beginning motion; meaning by the 
term motion every change in the, human 
mind or body which is nfually denomina- 
ted acSion. — ^When we will to do a thing, 
we believe that thing to be in pur power j 
and when we will we always will fomer 
thing, (and this fbmething m^y be termed 
the obje(5l of voUtiwi) ; even as when we 
Tememb^r we always remember fomething, 
which may be called the pbjed 0f remem* 

* Sec Dr Rcid's E%ys on the aAive powers of man. 
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brance. Things therefore done voltintaHly 
are to be diftinguiftied from things done, 
like a new-bom infantas fucking, by in- 
ftin(^, as well as from things done by ha- 
bit, like the conftant motion pf the eye^ 
fids. 

cl6i. Will and Defire are not the fame* 
What we will is an adlion, and our own 
a(%on : but we may de/irc what is not 
adtion, as that our friends may be happy, 
or what is no a^ftion of ours, as that our 
friends tnay behave well. Nay we may 
Je/ire what we do not w/7/, as when we are 
thirfty arid abftain from drink on account 
of health ; and we may will what* we have 
an aver/ion to^ as when, on the fame ac*- 
count, we force putfelves to fwallow a nau- 
feous medicine. Let us alfo diftinguifh 
between will Biid command; although, in 
common language, what a man commands 
is often called his will. We will to do 
fbme a<5lion of our own; we command an 
adlion to be done by another. Defires and 
Commands are alfo, in popular language, 
confounded : but here too we mufl difliri^ 
"gmfh. *• O if fuch a thing were given 

** me 
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^ mei*' is not the lame with " Give me 
** ^ch a thing :" and if a tyrant, to get a 
pretence for pnnilhing, were to command 
what he knew could not be done, it might 
be a command without defire, 

262. I iaid, that when we will to do a 
thing, we believe that thing to be in our 
power, or to depend upon pur will In 
exerting myfelf to raife a.weight from the 
ground, I believe, either that I can raife 
it, or that it is in my power to try whe- 
ther I can raife it or not. A very great 
weight, which I know to be far above my 
ftrength, I never attempt to raile. I never 
exert myfelf for the purpofe of flying ; I 
never will to fpeak a language I have not 
learned ; . becaufe I know it to be o^t of 
my power. Our will iliay however be ex- 
erted in attempting to do what we know 
to be at the firft trial impradlicable j as 
when one begins to learn to perform on a 
mufical inftriunent: but in this cafe we 
believe, that frequent attenipts properly di- \ 
reiftpd will make the thing poffiMe, and 
at laft eafy. And we know, that the firft 
principles of mufical perfcKrxnancet as weU 

as 
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as of c^er arts, are adapted to the ability 
of a beginner^ and confequently in his 
power. 

263. Some adts of the will are tranfient^ 
others more laftingi When I willxo ftretch 
out my hand and fnuff the candle, the 
energy of the will is at an end as foon as 
the adtion is oven When I will to read a 
book, or write a letter, from beginning to 
end, without Hopping, the will is exerted 
till the reading or the writing be finiihed^ 
We may will to perfift for a courfe of years 
in a certain conduct ; to read, for examplci 
ib much Greek every day, tiU We learn to 
read it with eafe : this fort of will is com- 
inonly called a refolution. We may will 
or refolve to do our duty on all occafions 
as long as we live ; and he who £b refolves, 
amd perfeveres in the refolution, is a good 
man. A fingle adl of virtue is a good 
thing, but does liot make a man of virtue : 
he only is fo, who refolves to be virtuous^ 
and adheres to his purppfe. Ariftotle right- 
ly thought, that virtue confifts not in tran- 
fient adls, but in a fettled habit or difpofi- 
tion ; agreeable to w^Iich is the old defini- 
E e tion 
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tion df juftice, Conftans et perfetua vohntas 
fuum cuique tribuendi. So of the other 
virtues. He is not a temperate or valiant 
man, who is fo now and then only, or 
merely by chance ; but he who is inten- 
tionally and habitually temperate or va- 
liant. Him, in like manner, we judge to 
be a vicious character, not who through 
the weaknefs of human nahire has fall^ 
into tranlgreffion, but who perfifts in trsuilP 
greffion, or intends to tranfgrefs, or is in- 
different whether he tranlgrefs or not, or 
refblves that he will not take the trouble to 
guard againft it. 

264. For ai^ions wherein the will has no 
concern, a maii, as obferved already, i$ 
not accounted either virtuous or vicious, 
and can deferve neither reward nor punifli- 
ment, neither praife not blame* This i# 
the univerfal belief of rational nature, and 
on this the laws of all enlightened nations 
are founded. It is true, that laws have en- 
tailed inconvenience upon the guikleft 0I& 
fpring of the guilty. But ilich laws either 
were unjuft ; or were made with. a political 
view, to reftrain fathers the more efiednal^ 
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ly from certain great crimes, high treafon 
for example : in which laft cafe they may, 
as many hmnan laws are, be good upon 
the whole, becaufe {^ofitable to the com- 
munity, though a grievous hardfliip to in- 
dividuals. Inequahties of this kind are 
unavoidiabk. At my return from a long 
voyage my health may require the refreih- 
ments of the land j and yet, if there be a 
iuipicion of plague in the ihip, I may^ 
without having any reafon to charge the 
government with cruelty, be forced to re- 
main on board many days, even though 
my death fhould be the confequence. With 
his parents a man is indeed £o clofely con- 
nf 6led, that^ even where the law does not 
inteipofe at all, he may, and often muft, ^ 
derive good from their virtue, or evil from 
their inifcondudl ; competence, for exam- 
ple, from^ their induftry, or poverty from 
their floth j a found conftitution from their 
temperance, or hereditary difeafe from their 
fenfualityj honour from their merit, or 
difhonour from their infamy. This may 
iuggefl an obvious and important leflba 
both to parents and to children. 

E e 3 SECT. 
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SECT. III. 
Principles of ASion, 

Q.6s* TN ftriiSt propriety of fpeech, aiid ia 
all rational inquiry concerning the 
imputablenefs of a(5lions, every thing that 
is called human aSlion is ilippofed to depend 
on the human wijl. But, in common Ian-* 
guage, the word action is ufed with more 
latitude, and animals are often faid to aS^ 
or do, wjiat they do not will, and even what 
they do not thiiik of, An infant is faid 
to a(3:, while it iucks ; a bee, while it ga* 
thers honey J and a man while he takes 
fnuff without knowing that he takes it:, as 
I have t)een told that fhuflp-takers often do, 
In fpeaking of the principles: of aSion^ I 
jn^ft now ufe the word in this inaccurate 
^d popular femfe. A principle ^f hunmn 
a&ion is, that which incites a man to aft *. 
Our principles of adtioa are many and va^ 
rious ; I will not undertake to give a com- 
plete enumeration : it may b^ f^ifficient X9 

* S^e I?r Rcid on the aftive powers of man. 

fjpecify 

\ 
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Ipecify a few of the moft remarkable; 
which I arrange under the following heads* 
I. Instinct. 2. Habit. 3. Appetite* 
4. Passions and AtFECT^ONs. 5. Mo- 
ral Principles ; deferring thefe laft at 
prefent, as they will find a place hereafter 
in Moral Philofophy. 



Of Instinct. 

266. Instinct is a natural impuMe to 
certain adHons which the animal performs 
without deliberation, without having any 
end in view, and frequently without know- 
ing what it does. It is thus the new-born 
infant liicks, and fwallows, and breathes j 
operations, which in their mechanifin are 
Very complex, though attended with no la- 
bour or thought to the infant : thus, when 
hungry, it has recourfe to the mother's 
milk, before it knows that milk will relieve 
it : thus it cries while in pain or in fear ; 
and thus it is fbothed by the fimple fong 
'and loft accents of th^ nurfe. Similar in- 
ftin<5ls are found in the young of other 
* . animals; 
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animab : and^ as they advance in life^ 'dw 
fame unerring principle, derived n6t ftook 
experience, or art, or habit, but from the 
all-^wife author and prefervar of their be- 
ing, makes them provide for themielves 
gfibd their yoimg, and utter thoie voices^ 
betake themielves to that coulie of ]ik^ 
and ufe thofe means of felf-defence, which 
are fuitable to their circumftances and na-* 
ture. 

267. The arts of man are all of hximan 
invention, and advance to perfedion gra- 
dually; and long prance. is neceflary to 
ma^fs us perform in them with eafe. But 
the arts of inferior animals, and their ma- 
nt^aSfures^ (if we may ufe fb fbrong si cata- 
chrefis) ; the nefl of the bird, for example^ 
the honey and honeycomb of the bee, the 
waeb of the fjpider, the threads of the filk- 
worm, the holes or hdufes of the beaver, 
&c. are not invented or taught, are uni- 
form in all the individuals of a fpecies, are 
not mcnre exquifite now than they were 
four thoufand years ago, and, except where 
outward circumftances are unfavoiu-able, 
are all perfect in their kind* Thofe things, 

however^ 
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however, which the,m(Mre fagadous ani- 
a^Is may be ta$igkt tcv do, are more or leil 
perfe^y done, according to their degree 
of fagacity, and the ikill and pains em* 
{^yed in their education* 

268. Initindk, being partly intended to 
snake up for the wei^knefs or the want of 
underftanding in animals, is more or kfs 
neceflary to their prefervation and com- 
fort, according as the underftanding is 
more or lefs defedive. In the beginning 
of life we do much by inftuidl, and little 
by miderftanding : when we hare got the 
ufe of reafon, the cafe is in ibme meafiirc 
reverfed. Yet, even when arrived at ma- 
turity, there are occafibipis innimierable on 
which, becaufe reafon cannot guide us, we 
mult be guided by inftinift. Reafon in- ' 
forms us, that we muft do a certain ac- 
tion, fwallow our food, for example, ftretch 
out our arm, move our limbs, &c. : but 
bow the a<Etion is done we know not ; we 
only know that it follows or accompanies 
an energy of our will We will to fwal- 
low, to walk, &c. and the very complex 
macKnery of nerves and mufcles neceffary 

to 
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to tbofe adlions is fet agoing by inftin^ 
and inftantly produces them. There are 
actions too, as the motion of our eye-lids^ 
which muft be done fo frequently, that^ 
if i^e were obliged to intend and will them 
every time they are done, we cotdd do no- 
thing elfe :^ thefe therefore are generally in^ 
ftindlive. And fometimes, for our prefer- 
vation, we muft ad fo fuddcnly that there 
is no time for determination and willing; 
as when we puJl away our hand from any 
thing that buras it, fliut our eyes againft a 
firoke that feems to ^beaimed at them, of 
throw out our arm to recover the balance 
of our body when in danger: of falling. 
Such motions may alfo be afcribed to ^^- 
ftindl ; as well as thofe efforts which ani- 
mals, in immediate danger of death. by 
drowning, ftrangling, &c. make to pre- 
ferve themfelves. 

269. Our pronenefs to imitation is alfo 
in fome degree inftindtive. In the arts in- 
deed, • as painting and poetry, imitation is 
the effecSl of will and defign. But a child 
who lives in fbcifcty learns of himfelf to 
fpeak, though no particular pains be taken 

to 
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to teach him; ahd acquires at the fame 
dme the accent, and frequently the found 
of voice, of thofe with whom he lives, as 
well as their modes of thinking and a<5ting« 
What a happinefs, then, is it for a yotmg 
|>eribn to be brought up in the company 
of the wife and the good ? Wild men^ 
'/who in their younger years lived favage^ 
folitary, ami dtimb, and trere afterwards 
bccnight into civiliied Ibciety, (a few in- 
ftances there have b#en of fiich), were 
foimd ii^rapable of acquiring either fpeech 
or a right ufe of reafbn, though pains were 
taken to teach them both.— In many cafes 
children, and in fome cafes grown men, 
may be faid to belies te by inflin<5t Thus 
an infant beHeves what a man ferioufly 
tells him is true ; and that what has once 
. or twice happened in certain circumflances 
will in the fame circtmiflances happen a- 
fi;ain, as in the cafe of his fingei^ having 
been burned by the candle. And thus we 
all believe, that things are as they appear 
to OMX fenfes^ and that things ^erc what 
we remember them to have beeiXi 

F f Of 
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Op Habit. 

270. The .word Habit is ufed in two 
different fignificadons, which frequendy 
^Cj and may widiout inconvenience be, 
confounded in common kngnage. It de- 
notes a facility of doing a diing acquired 
by having frequendy done it ; in this fcnfb 
of the word, babit can hardly be call^ ^ 
principle of aSiion. See § 265. . Hab^t is a 
principle of a6lion, when, in confequenc«? 
of having frequently done a thing, we ac<* 
quire an incHnation- to do it. A many who 
is accuftomol to walk every day at a cer* 
tain hour, is uneafy if he be kept from 
walking : and they who read ]pauch are 
never happy at a diftance from books, 
Choofe the beft courfe of life, faid an an* 
dent moralift, and cuftom will make it the 
moft plcafant. If frequency of perform- 
ance did not produce facility, art woidd be 
impoffible ; but why the one fhould prfch 
duce the other we cannot explain j we can. 
, pnly fay that iiich is the law of our na*» 
tufp. And if doing a thing. fr?qucndy did 
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net breed an inclination tb do it, tjie im- 
pmvement of our nature' would be impol^ 
fible, and we could hardly be laid to be 
moral; beings. Without inftih<^ an infant 
could not live to h6 a inan, and without 
kabit a man would always continue as 
helplefs as an infant. 

C&7I* Habit, in both lenfes of the word, 
is obicrvable in t:he more fagacious brutes, 
and in none more than in dogs trained to 
hunting, and horfes inured to the difci- 
pline of war* The war-hcfrfe not only 
learns to obey command, but is impetuous 
to obey it ; and the beagle feems to take as 
much delight as his mafter in tiie fports of 
die field. The power of habit in forming 
rational beings to vice or virtue, to elegant 
or ruftic manners, to attention orinatten-^ 
tibn, to induftry or idlenefs, t6 temperance 
or fenfuaMty, to paflionatenefs or forbear- 
ance, to manual dexterity or the want of ' 
it, is univerfally acknowledged : , fbme- 
thing, no doubt, depends on the peculiar^ 
conftitution of diflFerent minds j and fome- 
thing too perhaps on the ftrudlure and 
temperament of different bodies : but in 
F f tz ' faftuoning 
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£»fhioiung tbe charadler^ and in giving im« 
pvdfe and diredtion to genius, the influence 
of habit is certainly very great. 

2fi. As in early life our powers of imi* 
tation are ftrongefl, our minds mofttiocile, 
and our bodily organs moft jflexibleY ibi 
good or bad habits, both mental and c<Hr<> 
poreal, are then moft eafflty acquif^ 
Hence the neccflky of early difcip^e, the 
unipeakal^ advantage of a good educdf 
tion, and the innumerable evils confequeat 
upon a bad one* It amazes one to confi* 
der, what progrefs, in the moft difficult 
arts, may be .made, when our faculties of 
mind and body are properly direded in 
the beginning of life j and how ealy an ac*- 
tion, which at firft fcemed impradicablc, 
comes to be when it has grown halwitual. 
Performances in mufic and painting, and 
many other forts of manual dexterity, 
might be mentioned as examples : to fay 
nothing of thofe barbarous arts of balan- 
cing, tiraibHng, and legerdemain, which 
in al| ages have been deemed fo wonderfult 
that the clown is inclined to impute than 
to magic, and even the more confideratc 

fpeiftator. 
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ipcStsxor^ when he firft iee$ them, can 
iuyrdlj beEere his own eye&. 

273. But nothing in a more aitonafhing 
mianncr- displays the power of habits or ra- 
ther of habit and genini united, in &cili* 
eating the performance of the mod com- 
pkz and vaaH difficult exertions of the hu- 
man mind, than the eloquent and unftu'<» 
^ died harangue of a graceful i^jpeaker, in a 
great political ailanbly. It. is long before 
we learn to articulate words ; Icmg before 
we can deliver them with exa^ propriety ; 
and longer ftill before we can recc^edt a 
fufficient variety of them, and, out of ma- 
ny that may occur at once, fele<5l inftantly 
the moft proper. Then ^ the rules of gram- : 
mar, of logic, of rhetoric, and of good- 
breqling, which caii on no accotinC be diA 
penfed with, are fo numerous, that volumes 
might be filled with them, and years em- 
ployed in acquiring the ready ufe of theitu 
Yet to the accomplifhed orator all this is^ £0 
familiar, in C(miequence of being habitual, 
that, without thinking of his rules, or vio« 
lating any one of them, he applies them 
all ; and has, at the fame rime, prefent to 

his 
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Ids n)md whatever he may hav^ heard d 
hnportance in the courie of the* delsaECe, 
and whatever' in: the- laws on xmftoms: of 
his country may rehtte x6^ the bii&mt&m 
h^anxi:: which, a^ a veiy^hteaxidingfanicittsr 
attdmrohfervx^, ♦* :i£ it wire not more 
^^ afromorXi would ipipdcr mxsK ivicmder-r 
^^' ftil, thant thac u man fbonkiKiiahcr blinds 
^ fiold^^ widioiit being btmsed^ amiilft » 
*^ thoufand redrhot.pidwflifiarda *J' * 

Of Apfbtote* ' 

^74* The word Appetite in xrommon 
lai^g^ge o£^4j|^ana/l}nng$]^ aiui £bm^ 
th»«5[ %iirativ^lyy any ilipng^^d^ It 

is iij^e ^d to fignify a partiijujar. i^rjt of 
nofftfy feeling ia ^aiwafe, r^Qaming.at c?r- 
taia infienrals/ and dtoxandixig fuch gratis 
feattoncas i^ neceflkry to fn^port idjie life 
of the individual, or to continue the Ipe- 
ciei5. The gratifieation beipg ol?t^ned, tjie 
appetite ceale$ for a while, and is *rfterwardd 

* * ,&c Rcid on the aaiv€ power* of man* Effay III. . 

renewed- 
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jre0.ewed. Hiingjer and thirft are two ci 
&ar natural appetites ; .their importance to 
our prefervation is obtrious; brutes have 
them as well as we ; and the &n^ remarks 
^at are here made on the one may with 
a little variation be made on the otl^r« 
Hunger is a complex lenfation, and implies 
two things quite different from each other, 
an uneafy feeling, and a defire of food. 
In very yoimg infakts it is at firft only an 
tmeafy feeling ; which, however, prompts ^ 
the little animal inftindlively to fiick and 
fwallow fuch nourifhment as comes in his 
way, and without which he mufl inevita- 
bly perifh. Aftetwards, when experience 
has taught him, that the unealy feeling is 
to be removed by food, the one fuggefts 
the other to his mind, and hunger becomes 
in him the fame complex feehng as in us. 
In the choice of food, the feveral Ipecies of 
irrational animals are guided, , by inftindk 
chiefly, to that which is mod fuitable to 
their nature : and in this refpecfl their in- 
ikm&. is fometimes lefs fallible than human 
reafbn. The mariner in a defert ifland ia 
ihy of eating thofe unknown fruits, how-* 

ever 
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cverdde^ble to fight and iinell^ whicli 
are not markeS^itk the p^Jdng o£ bird4» 
275. Before we ceafe to be infimts^ our 
rea^n informs us that food is indiijpen-* 
fable ; but through the whole of life appe- 
tite continues to be necefEuy^ to remind 
us of our natural wants» and the proper 
time of fuppfying them : for as nourifli« 
ment becomes more needful, aj^tite grows 
. more clamcH-ous ; till at iaft it calls off our 
attention from every thing elie, whether 
buiinefs or amuiement ; and, if the gradU 
fication be (till with-held^ terminates in 
delirium and death. Himger and diirft * 
.are the ftrongeft of all our appetites, being 
the mpft eiibidal to our prefenradon : it is 
generally owing to criminal indulgence, 
when any other appetite acquires imrea- 
fonable ftrength. — ^In obeying the natural 
call of appetite, in eating when hungry or 
drinking when thirfty, there is neiriier vir- 
tue nor vice ; \mlefs by fo doing we inten- 
tionally promote fome good purpofe, or 
violate fbme duty. But righdy to manage 
our appetites, fo, as to keep them in due 
fubordination to rcafon, is a chief part of 

virtue J 
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^rme ; aa the nniimited or litefidoas in* 
idulgence (^ them dt^ades our nature^ and 
perverts all our rational faculties. 

276. Reft after motion is efiential to lifb^ 
as well as food after faftingj and, when 
reft becomes neceflary, nature gives the 
feniation. of wearinefs ; -which, like hunger 
andthirft, copies at laft to be irrefiftible, 
is made up of an uneafy feeling and a de- 
fire' of a certain objedl, goea oflF on b^ing 
gratified, and after a certain interval re- 
turns* But we muft not call wearinefs an 
appetite, nor is it commonly called fo. Ap- 
petite prdmpts to adtion, wtearincfs to reft; 
appetite rifes though no adlion have prece-' 
ded, wearinefs follows a<5lion as the cflEedt 
follows the caufe. We have a fort of ap* 
petite for a6lion in general : it may be csdl- 
ed dSfhity; and, when exceflive or trouble- 
fome to others, is tetmed rcftleflhcfs. For, 
as adHon is neceflary to our welfare both 
in mind and body, our conftitutiori would 
be defedive, if we had not fomething to 
ftimulate to adion, independently on the 
didates of reafon. This activity is very 
Confpicuous in children ; who, as foon as 
^ - - G- g they 
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they have got the faculty aftd habk <»f 
moving their Umbs^ m^ long before they 
can be faid to have the u^ of reafo^, are^ 
when in health and awake, ahnpft conti- 
jiually in motion. It is, however, through 
the whole of hfe, fo neceflary, that wkh. 
out it there can be no happimeik To a 
perfon of a found conftitution idlenefs is 
mifery : if long continued, it impaia;^, and 
at laft defti-oys, the vigow: of both the foul 
and the body. 

277. It were well for pian, if he had no 
appetites but thofe that nature gava hmx i 
for they are but few ; and they are all be- 
neficial, not only by minifteriaag tp his 
prefervation and comfort, but aHb by rou^ 
fing him to induftry and other, laudably 
exertions. But of unnatural or artificial ap- 
petites, if they may be called appetitis^ 
which man creates for himfelf, there is n^ 
end J and the more he acquires of thefe, 
the more he is dependent, and the more 
liable to want and wretchednefs. It be-, 
hoves US' therefore, as we value our own 
peace, and the dignity of our nature, to 
gli?ird againft diem, Som^ of the jMX)pen^ 
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fities mm alkideidl te nu^y no doubt h^ve 
been o^^cafiofied ki part by difeafc of body, 
OP 4iib«is ^ m^nd ; But th^y are in gene^ 
ralxxf^ng to idlenefs and aflFe<Elationy or, to 
ikidbV^ dcfire <tf imitating fafliionable ab- 
iUrdky» They are not all ciimins^l, but 
tiiey ^ have a ttodmicy to debafe vb ; and * 
l>y f&m% o£ thetA men have made them- 
Ai«tis di&g^reeable, \ifele% contenipftible/ 
liad «Nti a lAB^s^Ke in fdciety. "When I 
iM^idi^ tobacco^ ilrcmg h^iiors, opiates^ 
l^ttfeoily, and gitetiki^, it wHl be known 
^n^ I mieaft by Uftnaturd af^tite, and 
«dqp«irledg€d t^t i have not <:hMiu^riied 
ki^Kpievwdy. ^ ^ 

h-', i -' ' -; w. - - 

' .. ;,':,. . :..S^E^C'T. IV. • 

\ r ;t Th^ Subje<^ continii^d.: 
Papons and JffcSlions. . 



^^•T^rlf £ woipd JP^Jften properly means 
; cv>^ • *i *- (S^elfeiing j but is JeMoin ufed in 
tihat^iiin&f e^ept when we ipeak of 6ut 

^ -^ -v . G g 2 Saviou/s 
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Savhur^s paffioMj as ia tii0 begimung erf 
ASs of the Apcfihs. By Paffioa' the ccmi* 
mon people mean Uttlle vsxp^^x dban J^joger; 
and anger is a paflion^ but it i$ onlj-oste 
of many. 'Spraie philofophers have ufed 
the word to fignify whatever mpvca lift- to 
luftion ; btii this iiie of it is. too ^lisapfyv^ 
The fenfe ia which \ hese underftaod it 
• will appear by and by.-rWKQn we ,a^ itor 
luntarily^ it is in order lo <4>Qujt i9r]^ti;i% 
or appears tab?, |;oodi PJr to avoid 3(PFh«( 
is, br appears, to- be, evil Good c«»lij<)ir 
-jipparent e«4t^:defiF€!5 evil real ot ^p^ 
rept exdt*s ayerfiwi : bmia thi» a€Cflpi» 
tion, the words deftre and miisrfim'^^c^v£'A 
with great latitude. D^ires and Averfions 
are two copious clafles of paflibnsi and 
afliime difFerexit.forctisp^aJid are called by 
diflFerent names, according to the nature of 
the good or evil thjat-di^iwa^ them forth, 
and its fituation with refpeA to us. For 
example ; prefcnt good ^ives rife to joy^ 
probable good to bope^ prefent evil to Jor^ 
r^w, profeskble evil t(y^r;^, giiJOd c|uaJiii<|8 
/jn a^i^^hgej^g^fpnjr^fe <m iw^Ji or liJung^ 
^jil'qja%l^^ in another q^ ii^ikt, M^t:.:^ 
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> 
279. Each variety of defere ^d ayerfion^ 

as well as erery other paflion, is agreeable 

in the feehng^ uor is diiagreeable ; and, if 

in any^ degre^ violent^ is attended vrith 

ibme commotion in the body as well as in 

the mind. For, by varying the htiman 

coxmtenance and attitude, painters may ex«> 

prefs' almoft every paflion ; which could 

not be, if die paflions did not make pa:^- 

apdble changes in the outward appearance 

of the body/ A paffion therefore may be 

&idto be ." A commotion of the foul^ at- 

^ , tended with pleaiure or pain, a£^dkig 

^ both the mihd^ and the body, and aiir 

^* fing fram the view, of ibmething which 

,^. is, or app»rs' to be, good or evil." If we 

42ank aihmrdtum amoUg the pafhons, which 

l diijftk is commoiily done, we muft vary 

the laftdbuijfc thiis:-—" and arifing frMDi 

^ the view of lomething wHch is, or ap- 

" pears. to: be, good, or evil, or imcorii^- 

" mon." In treating of the Paflions, I 

ihall, fijrfl, make Jbme general remarks up- 

cm thenn; fondly, I ihaU' exKieavour to 

arremge them in cla0e$, and defcribe^ thje 

more remarkabk onea; and I ihall ccmr 

.,. elude 
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elude tvdtk &ime i^es for tdie >3!^h( laia-* 
sag^neiiit of t^ p^rt of our\monii natmnoi 
rdb iK>t promi^, I will not: esren attempt, 
a x^ompiiete enumqratkm* tSoixt^\ paffions 
ma^ prdbaibly. oocur to me, which yet I 
&alL forbear p mentkm, . heiaxiiie I wouJd 
not put my heair^rs m mimid of ^iiem. 

* oSo. Thefe ^emotions hare goi.the namf 
^ Pasffio(B^/ pcci>ably kec^ Sn reodviog 
di^f £rlt i^pteffioos of diesaqrxMat ; mind: is 
^fifre, being i£led iippn,^ or inffueaacod^ 
hf the body, by cattcmal diifagS, jor .byjdaa 
9)adgmatioa.-*^We natay dii)]^ajgiufli hetneeft 
the im^ fsi a. pa&on zn&i^us^djeiR. :t The 
jMi^ is diat isrhich rai&8^ k;: ^ cbjiM h 
dmt V towards whid;i it ^rcta:p& , 'Qs tx> ad^ 
ior on \duch it indinesr i)ur;tt)&^.Q«k- aeeea^ . 
13011. Hie ca/uft and the objtft? of a^ pai^ 
£on are often, butnetalway^ oiiieajidtifie 
•^^Ma^e thing* ITinjs prefent good is- fcotii 
^die caufe an4 the^jeA of ^^ ; we »goicfe 
4n it, and we KJoice on account. of vc* Bttt 
'^ low or ^eemthit caufe is fbixveagreeaHe 
^uaMty, ^^id* the object: is feme perfon fiip^ 
pofed to- pol&fe that agreeable quality :^ «f 
t^Jkntmtnt^ in-hke.iriMMier, injury i^ tte 

caufe, 
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cwdky and t&e injurioua perfon ther ob- 

281. That may be well enough under^ 
flood whick it is not eafy to defcribe phi« 
krfophically. This part of human nature 
is in general fo well underftood, that moft 
people knowvv^t will draw forth the paf- 
fions of men^ and in what ixmnxier thoi^ 
|)Mfions operate; yet a coml^ete ans4y& 
of them is^ flill^ if I miftaljce niojt^ a ikfi^ 
deratum in 'mc^^ icience. The fcdlowing^ 
flfietch (for the outline df whiijh I am in- 
debted to Dr Watts) may have its ufe, hviJH 
is very fufceptible of improvemerit. The 
dilBctdties attending this fubjedt ajrkfe fr<^m 
&veral canfea: frcnn the infn^ciency of 
human language,^ which does not fuj^ly a 
name for each form and variety oi httman 
ajSFedaon, and of couffe make^ it necefi^jy 
to exprefi different affedtions by Ae iame 
name; from die complex nature erf the paA 
fions themfelves, as they vary their appear- 
ance in men of different chara<5lers, and 
in the fame man at different times aad in 
different circtunftances ; and perhaps too 
ftom that partiality, which inclines ils to 
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think arid ipeak too favoUrably of thofe 
paflions that moft . eafily befet ourfelves^ 
and with too little favour of fuch as may 
feem to predominate in other nien. 

282. The Paflions have been varioufly 
arranged according to the various views 
which have been taken of them. They 
may be divided into Heafant and Painful. 
Criminal paflions bring pain, virtuous af- 
fections pleafurei And therefore to cherifli 
good affedtions makes a man happy, anS 
to indulge evil paflions makes him wretch- 
ed : happineis being Tather a habit of the 
mind, than a thing that depends on out- 
ward circumftances. For, amidft the great- 
eft worldly profpority, the (late of a man's 
niind, who is haunted widi tfie horrors of 
a guilty confcience, or with envy, jealouly, 
malice, and other evil paflions, may make 
him completely miferable ; and difegfe and 
poverty united wiH not make diat perfoh 
unhappy, who has a good confcience, and 
is pioufly refigned to ribe Divine will. — It 
Iftay be objedled, diat fome evil paflions, 
as revenge, give pleafure; and that*fbme 
good ones,' pity for example, are • painfiil. 

But 
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But the aniwer is eafy* Of pity, as both, 
a painful and a pleafurable emotion, I have 
^ken aheady (§ 191O • ^^d, with re^)oft 
to revenge, I fliall only obferye at prefent, 
that though it may to an indelicate and in^ 
Confiderate mind give a momentary gratis 
fication, even as gluttony and exceflive 
ditnking may to a depraved appetite, it 
can never bring happinefs along with it j*^^ 
becaufe it is accompanied with many tor- 
menting thoughts J becaufe the promifcu- 
ous perpetration of it would unhinge £0-^ 
ciety, and in time exterminate the human 
race; and becaufe the oppofite virtue of 
forgivenefs is one of the mofl amiable and 
moi^ delightful (I had almoft faid, mofl 
godlike) affedions whereof rational nature 
is capable. 

- 283. Though the ps^ons are jufUy rec^ 
koned principles of a<^ion, (indeed if w? 
had no pafhons we fhould never adl volun- 
tarily, at leafl we fhotdd never a£l with a- 
lacrity or vigour), they may howicver be 
divided into fuch as do mt prompt, to ac- 
tion, and fuch as do. Of the former claff, 
which incline rather to reftj by iix3ing:the 
H h attention 
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attention upon dieir caiiies or ob^^^ 2drci 
adfrnratiofty joyy zsyifcrrowi Of thcjattcr, 
which are properly iujtive principles, are 
bope^ fioTy defite^ everJUrty hcnevoknce^ gra^ 
titudcj anger ^ &c. l£ jcy in the poffeflioii 
of good be blended with the fiar of lofing 
it, this will produce an a£live propenfity^ 
difpofing us to exert ourfclves in the pre- 
iervation of it. In hke manner, xiJorrQw 
be mixed with hope^ aa in the caie o£ oxie. 
whofe friend is dangeroufly ill ; or wirfi 
fear^ or With curiefity^ as in the cafe of (fccw 
who hears he has loft a friend, but is not . 
informed of the perfon ; — in thefe ca^ 
Jhrrow will become ac^ve, and make a 
man exert himfelf in procuiing relief for 
.his friend in the <Mie caie, and in obtain* 
ing frdl information in the other* In aH 
our adlive paffions there is a certain degree 
erf" anxiety, reftleffiiefs, or deiire; which 
however is not always painful. Benevolence 
is anxious to promote anoth«-'s good, and 
gratitude^ to make acknowledgements and 
requite the favour ; but thefe are dd%ht^ 
fill emotions notwhhflan^ing. 

284* Th9 paflions may be divided into 
>i felfip 
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Je^ nskdi^ewlent.: the foniier aim at ouf 
owQ good^ xkt latter at the good of others. 
A rational defire of our own happmefs^ 
which may be coXicd Ji{f-Jove^ is a power- 
ful and u&ful propensity, and when rights 
}y managed tends to happinefa univerfd* 
in this reaped, " true felf-love and fbcial 
" are the fame/* For that muft be bene- 
ficial to die ipecies, -which, without injury 
to any, promotes the good of the indivi- 
dual ; e?en as that which r^noves difeaft 
from one of tiie limbs contributes to the 
health oSthe whole body. Self-love^ whea 
esceSivtj or when injurious to others, may 
be called fel^nefs^ and is a h^eful difpo* 
£tioii. 

285. With rational ielf-love we muft n«. 
<xmfound thoie de^es which men take t9 
particular woiidly things, as power, piea- 
lure, and riches. For fb far are thefe from 
making a inan happy, that they (^ten make 
liim miferabld And it ia not ib m)ich 
with a view to happineis, that ambitious^ 
covetous, and ieniual mea purfue their fa*^ 
vourite fchemes, as in order to obtain 
power, wealth, and pleafure; to the pot 
feffion of which they muft ki^dw, if tkey 
- Hha know 
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knew any tMng^' diat happiaefa is not m^ 
nexed. But without power, pka£ure,weaWi^ 
-fay they, we c^tnliot be happy, and there% 
fbre we purfue them. Sots in like manh 
tier iky they cannot be happy without the 
ni6ans of intoxication. But furely.no man 
in his ^nfes can believe that felf-love is 
gratified by exceifive drinking; or that 
bt-andy and tobacco * have any thing to do 
with rational felicity, except perhaps by 
thiir tendency to deftroy it. There have 
been drunkards, who could perfevere in 
their vile habits, even while they knew 
tjiat ruin and death would be the conie^ 
quence. Such men being really their own 
enemies, it would be a fbrange abufe of 
^wrords tt> fky that they were adkiated by 
felf-love : and dbe fame thing may be af- 
firmed of all who are enflaved to ambition, 
coVetoufhefs, CM' fenfuality. 

a86. It has been queflioned, l^rhether 
there be in man any principle of pure bc-r 
iievolence, which aims at die good of others 
enly, widK>ut any view to the gratification 
of one's fd£ By ^ing good to odiers wc 

' ^ I rpeak oC.tl^m'^ot m medidnet but ^s luxuritf. 

-' /. dp 
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^dD ind^ meft ^Bfe6hiaU gratify ouf- 
fehres ; for what can gtre a man more pka- 
iiune^ than to refle(5l that he has been ;in* 
ftrumental in promoting a fellow-cresmire's 
happinefs ! Yet every good xnan may be. 
f»]Lfi^le, that he dftto does good, and 
wiihes well, to others, without any imme- 
diate view to his own gratification, nay 
•withont thinking of himfelf at all. In 
fafl,: if we had not principles purely bene- 
ycdent, we could not graidfy ourfelvcsby 
doing otb^*s good Children have been 
Jmown to i(acrifice their inclinaticms to 
the happinefs of thofe diey loved, wheii 
U^ey . themielves believed that their own in^ 
tereft would in every refpedl fufier by do* ^ 
ing fo. It is not my meaning, that all 
children, or all men, are £> difinterefl^ 
ed; I only fay, that pure l^nevolenc^ is 
to be foimd in human nature : a doc- 
trine, which, though to many it may ap* 
pear felf*evident, has been much contro^ 
verted ; and which there are men in the 
world, who, judging of all others by themi- 
felves, will never heartily acqukfce in. 
: 287. It has alfb been made ^ queftion, 

whether 
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whetler there be in mto Ifnndpk of n* 
iuveml betteyoienc& But does not zverf 
good jatian wifh well tD all matttrinri ? and 
is HOC this univerfal beorrofence i He wiiA 
wiihes hann to thofe who nevet c^l^ided 
him, or who cares not whether a feliow« 
creature be happy or unhi^pf, is a mon« 
(ler, and deferves not the name of a man# 
It is true, that every man, eren in civili^ 
fed fociety, is not capable of fonning ex« 
tenlive views of things, or of ccmfidering 
the whole hnman race, or the whde fyftcm 
of percipient beings, as the obje^ of his 
bimevQlenf^ But in ev^ry good man there 
is a bene^roknt jMincipIe, which maJas him 
wifli well^ and do good, to every oi^ td 
whom he has it in faiiS power to be fervice- 
able ; and this fort of benevolence will do 
te much real good in the World, as foeneva* 
knee nniverfaL Accordingly our rehgion, 
which isi(ldKed to our general nature, and 
^iijMns nothing as intnmbimt on dl men, 
but what every man, bf exten&ve or nar- 
row views, of more or lefe knowledge, 
may perform ;— our religion, I fay, infbad 
of recommending univerfel benevolence in 

the 
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the abflmfty mqnirea, dbat we do goad to 
all nlen^ ^s wf bavi opportunity ^ and com-t 
manda i» so ioope qxlx ndghbour at our^^^ 
ieiTes; deckring e^i^ man to bo oui* 
nmg^iboYur, who needs our aid, and to 
VJbcuxiL we have the means of giving it, 

288. Concerning nniverfal benevolence 
fbfoe have argued in tins manner, ** Be- 
** jnevolence arifes from love ; and love 
^ from die view of agreeable qualities in 
*^ aaotha'' Now the good qualities of o* 
^ dbLcrBCan be known to us in two ways 
^ only; from perfonal acquaintance^ or 
^Vfrom infoEination. Of oiie whom we 
^ ne^er dStw or heard of, we casmot know 
^* either the good qualiti^s^ or the Ihi4^ 
** him therefore we cannot love ; h^ ber 
*^ ncvolence is founded in \mt : therefore 
" towards fuck a perfon w€ cannot be \m^ 
^^ nevolcnt. It follows, that there can be 
^ ao fuch aflSbdion as univei^ benevo^ 
^' lencc in human nature." This rarfcm^ 
ing is good for nothing. Wlxether Ac 
principle in queftion be a part of our frame, 
is a quay that relates to a matter of fadt, 
and is therefor? to be determined, not by 

irgumenv 
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lurgximent, but by obfervaticHi and expe-« 
fience, He^ who is confcious, that he 
wifhes well to all his feUow-*c»atures, is a 
man of univerfsd b^ievolence j aad I have 
no Scruple to affim^ that every good man 
does fb) and that tx> do fo is in the power 
of every man. 

289. Though Mie were to grant the pre- 
toifes of the foregoing argument, the con- 
> clufion would not follow. For, though vfi 
are not perfqnally acquainted with every 
man upon earth, we know that all men 
pofTefs certain agreeaUe qualities, for which 
we may and ought to love them. We 
know, that all men are percipient beings, 
are endowed with reafon and ipeech, are 
animated with fouls intelligent and immbr^ 
tal, are defcended from our firft parents, and 
are dependent on die fame Great Being on 
whom we depend. On thefe accounts, a 
good, msm loves all mankind; and may 
therefore, if benevolence arife from love, 
be benevolent towards all mankind. The 
very circumftance of our all. inhabiting the 
fame planet, and of bdutig idl liable to the 
fame wants and infirmities, will naturally 

ferve 
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icrre as a bond of endearment ;Jfor imii^ 
laiity of fortune never fails to attach men 
to one another. 

290. Some pafBons are call^ unnatand^ 
as ertvy^ malevolenceydCDA prhde.^ The rea-^ 
ibn is, becatife they are dcftnwSUve of gockl 
afiedticms that are natural We naturally 
love excellence wherever we fee it; but 
the envious nian hates it, and w^es to be 
luperior to others, not by raifing himfetf 
by honeft means, but by injurioufly pul- 
1»ig them doWn. It is natural to rejoice 
in the good of others ; but the malevolent 
heart triumphs in their mi£»y. It is na- 
tural fcfr us to regard maiikind as our com- 
jtoMons and brethren j but the proud man 
regards himielf only, defpifing others aa if 
tliey were beneath him. * Thefe unnatural 
paffions are always evil ; they make a man 
odious to his fellow-creatures, and unhap* 
py in hiinielf J and they tend to die utter 
depravation (£ the htmian foul. Anger 
• and refentment may lead to xnifchief ; but, 
if kept within the due bounds, are uieftd 
for folf-defence, and therefca^ not to be 
altogether fopprcflfed. We imy h% .^g*y 
J i . withp\|t 
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withom fin ; an4 not to refent injury k 
the fame, thing as not to perceive it, which 
would be inienfibility, \ Nay on fpme oc- 
cafions refentment and anger are furtiier 
u&ful, by cherifliing in na an abhorrence 
p{ injuftice, and fortifying our minds a- 
gainft it. But pfkiey malevolence, and em 
vy, can never be ufeful or innocent ; to 
indidge them even for a moment i$ iprimi^ 
nal 

291. The paflions have hmg ago b^ 
divided into calm and- vioUnL '• Of the ^r-? 
xner fort, commonly termed Afft^msy aw 
Benevolence, Pity, Gratitude, and in gene- 
ral all virtuous and innocent emotions. Of 
die latter, are Anger, Hatred, Avarice, Am* 
bition. Revenge, exceflive Joy or Sojrrow, 
tu^ in general all criminal and all immo- 
derate emotions; which, in imitatiion of 
die Greeks, we may call PaJ^ons^ nfing the 
vrord in a ftri<9: fenfe. The former are fih 
lutary to the foul, the lattey i^gerous. 
lliofe re&mble ferene weadier, accranpa^ 
niedwithfuch gales, and refrefhing ihdwers^ 
Its prevent ftagnation, and chear by their 
fwiety; thdfe may l>e likened to ftqrma 

and 
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And Other elemental commotions that ter«^ 
rify and deftroy* Violent pailions, very 
properly exprefled by the Laidn wprd per^i 
turbationcs^ ^ always diicompofe the mind 
and impair reafon to a certain degree; ; and 
have been known to rife evtn to phreniy^ 
and hurry meii on to perpetrations^ that 
have Shortened their days, and made life 
miierable, and death infamous. Many q£ 
them are attended with feverifli fymptoma; 
ibme give an imaccountable addition oi^ 
bodily ftreiigth, which however fbon toM 
in languor; and fome haVe brought on 
fainting^ apoplexy, and inftant death. No-^ 
thing more needs be faid to fhow the 
dreadful diedls of violoat paflioni the in^ 
diipeniable duty of guarding againfl it, and 
the inexcufable temerity of ipeaking j^soA 
4£ting imder its in^uence^ 

292. The Peripatetics,, or followers of* 
Ariftotle, rightly thought, that the Pa&ons, 
dangerous as they are, ought not to be ex^ 
tinguiihed, even though that were poflible^ 
for that, being natural, they mull be ufo* 
fill ; but that they are to be regulated by 
reaibn, and kaeptvvithin the bounds of mo^ 
I i a deration* 
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deration. All thofe violoit i3nK>CiDn8^ tiiat 
in^e us on to |)leafure or to the avdklaiice 
of pain by a bUtid imptdfe, were by tlte 
fchoolm^, ^o profefled tor derive their 
tenets from the feme fource^ rrferred t^ 
what they call^^ the Senfitive Apqpctite, be- 
cauie they feemed to partake more of the 
ftsnfes than of* rt^fan : and thofe calmer af^ 
fcdlionaf, that prompt Ms to piirfue good 
raticmally and witjhL tranquillity, they re- 
ferred to the Rational Appetite, becaufe 
more nearly allied to reafon than to die 
fenfea. 

2ip3. Pythagwas and Plato afcribe to the 
fold two natures, ot, to give it in the 
words of Qcero, animnm in duas partes S^ 
vtdunt^ divide the foul ii^to two parts, the 
one rational, the other irraticmal. In the 
rational nature they placed what they call- 
ed Tranquillity, that is, as Cicero exjdains 
the wprd, piadda tt qmeta confiantia^ an ea- 
fy and qixiet confiftcncy or uniformity. To 
tiie irrational part they refcired what the 
Greeksxallcd ^a*>f or palBons, and the L»- 
tinsj more "pvo^tly^ perturbaHanes jiv ^aS^ 
-trompofures, thofe turbulent emotions both 
..... ©f 
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, of anger and of defire, which are contrary 
.and unfriendly to reafcm. There is^ in Ci- 
CCTo's fourth book of Tufculan Inquiriesr, 
a particular enumeratian c^ the fe veral fbrt^ 
of p4Tttirbationes and Ci>;^a///i^, according 
to the Stoical fyftem. The paflage deferves 
attrition ; nojt fb much for the philofbphy 
contained in it, as becauie it afcertains the 
Unification of fome Latin words, which 
are not for the moil part exa<5):ly under* 
flood- 

294* Indeed it is not, very eafy to com- 
prehend what the Stoics fay on this ifiib- 
jed. Sometimes they would feem to re- 
' quire the exdndion of all oulr paflions, of 
all at kaft that are influenced by external 
things ; for they hold, that nothing exter- 
nal is either good or evil, virtue being, ac-* 
xofding to them, not only the greated but 
the only good. At other times tiiey are 
not Ik} imfavourable to the paflion$ ; but 
grant indulgence to thoie that interrupt 
not that calm conftancy,* and fteady uni- 
formity, which they fuppofed to conftitute 
the glory of the human charaden Thus 
they allow, that j^aioi/ifir/Ti, or rational and 

tranquil 
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tranquil joy, may be permitt^ t& have a 
place in the humin breaft; but theypro- 
icribel latitiay which it feems is a more tur 
xnultuous fort of gladnefe, as unworthy of 
a wife man. They are indeed licentkiiia, 
and frequently whimfical, in their ufe of 
words ; fb that it is difficult to un<krftaiid 
them in their own tongues,^ the Greek and 
X.atin, aild ftill more fb to tranflate their • 
do6hines into any modem language, Mrs 
Cartel: has however been Angularly fuccefl^ 
fdl in her vctrfion of the difcourfes of Epic- 
tetus ; to which fhe has prefixed an elegant 
introdudlion, of more value than all the 
reft of the book. To that introduction I 
would refer thofe who wifh to form a juft 
idea of the fpirit and genius of the Stoical 
philofbphy. 

295. it cannot be doubted, that pure ' 
and created fpirits may be fufceptible of 
emotions fomewhat fimilar to human paH 
fions, as Joy, Gratitude, Admiration, E-* 
fteem, Love, and the like. H^nce Ibme 
authors, in treating of the paffions, have 
divided them into 3piritual and Human^ 
The former we are fuppofed to be capable 

of 
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of in commoft with angels ind odi6r area-. 
tedlpmts; the latter are peculiar to our 
prefent conffiitution as compofed of foul 
md body, I nded aot take further notice 
of this divifion. Through the whole of the 
enfuing arraajgement I muft be underibood' 
to fpeak of the paifions^ as they zSe€t hu- 
man cultures in the jJf efent ilate. Of the 
emotions of pure fjpirits we may form con^ 
Jeifures i i But ^ wc can fpeak with certainty^ 
and fcientificaHy, -of thofc only Which arc 
known to tis by experience. 



S E C t, V; 

The Sulg'edl continued. 
Pajftons and Jffe^ms. 

296. npHE firft clafs of Paffions that I 
Ihall take notice of comprehends 
Admirtalony and fome other emotions allied 
to it* What is either uncommon in itfelf, 
or endowed widi uncommon qualities, rd-* 
^s admiratLon or wonder. The i\x£i is feen 

every 
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tvtry day, and therefore is in one refpefl 
not uncommon ; yet who does not admire 
hi& extraordinary magnitude and ii^endbiir^ 
and beneficial influences ! When, as in 
this example, the objecft we ccmtemplate is 
tranfoendently exeeHeni: or great, ^dmint* 
tion becomes q/ioni/bment ; and an \mcom«*' 
mon or imexpecffaed objedi aj^earing on a 
fudden raifes wirfiin us an emotion, called 
furprife. Hie paflions of this claft, when 
under no reftraint, naturally exprefs tjienv- 
felves by opening the mouth and'cyes, rai- 
ling the eyebrows, lifting up the hands 
and fpreading the fingers : furprife, when 
violent, occafions ftarting and other ner- 
vous fymptoms, Thefe are all kindred e- 
motions, and yet they are not tlie fame. 

297. Admiration and ipondtr may be diP- 
tinguiflied. The fonner is generally a plea- 
furable paflion, its objeA being for the 
moft part good, or great, or both 4 the lat- 
ter may be agyeeable, or otherwiie, accor- 
ding to circumftances. , We wonder at the' 
folly and wickedneis of fome pojple, but 
can hardly be faid to admire it. We won^ 
4er at the ingenuity dilpUjfed in hameflt 

mg 
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ing a flea to a micrpfcopic chariot ; but 
the genius of the ajtift we do not admire, 
becaufe it exerts itfelf in nothing that can 
be called either great of good ; and be- 
caufe, though at firft view it ,may yield a 
flight gratification, one i^ rather vexed than 
pleafed to think- that fo much fkill and 
time fhould be thrown away upon fuch a 
trifle. We may alfo diflix^guifli between 
admiration and iurprife* The fudden ap- 
pearance . of a perfon in a pjace where we 
d^ not expedl him may furprife us with- 
out being matter of admiration. And ad- 
miration, as already obferved, is generally, 
if not always, pleafing ; but it is not fo 
with furprife. 

298. We ijpeak of difagreeable as well 
as agreeable furprifes, and of aftonilhment 
that confounds, as well as of aflonifhment 
that delights ; but of difagreeable or pain- 
ful admiration I think we feldom or never 
Ipeak. It would be an agreeable furprife, 
if, on going to vifit a friend whom we be- 
lieved to be dangeroufly ill, we fliould 
find him in perfect health ; and in contra- 
ry circiunftances our furprife would be 
K k painful 
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painful in the extreme.^ I)diight&L.aflx>r 
niflunent we receive from the contempla- 
tion of pure, fublimlty (fee §. i68,); Imt 
the aftonifliment that feizes the young wsar- 
rior> when the thunder of Ae battle be* 
gins, cx>iifo\inds at firft and ftnpifies, tho* 
valour and a fenfc of duty foon get the 
better of it. This extreme and painful a-* 
ftonifhment is fometimes, both in Englifh 
and Latin, called confhrnatim^ as if it had 
a tendency to throw a man down^-^It k 
to be observed here, and while we treat <£ 
the i»flions it muft not be foi^otten, that 
as two or more paffions really different 
may in fome rcfpe<^s be fimikr, it is not 
flrange, that the name of one ihould often 
be put figuratively for another. Inftances 
might be given of the words admiration^ 
furprifc^ qfimtjbment^ and wonder^ ufed in- 
difcriminately ; but the philofopher muft 
endeavour to diftinguiih as well as he can. 
From this licentious or indefinite ufe of 
language, difputes frequently arife where 
there is no real difference of opinion. 

• 2:99^ Admiration, fays Platb, is^ the mo- 
ther of wifdom, but, when exceffive or 

* - ^ miiplaced. 
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lid^plac^d, becomes foQj. TKe y^^i^g aiKi 
iiwaqpcriwxced arc! moft Uiable to it, and to 
them it is, tinlefs directed to taean or im- 
proper objeds, peculiarly beneficial: for 
auiofity prompts them to fearch for what 
is new, and admiration fixai their view 
iipon it till it be imprinted on the memo- 
ry* Our admiration of things great or 
good heightens the pleafure we take in 
them; and the aftonilhment, that arifes 
:when any thing tmcommonly evil attracfls 
our notice, ferves to Quicken difguft and 
preierve us from contagion. Horace* con- 
fiders what the Greeks called «c»ay/4«(r/a, ml 
>admrari^ an exemption from admiration, 
aa^ a fecurity againft thofe turbulent emo- 
tions that interrupt the happinefs of life : 
but iie is diere fpenking of that admiration 
which is beftowed upon unworthy objedls. 
And in this view his dodbine is right. For 
whatever raifes this paffion is apt to kindle 
others of equal or fuperior Violence, as 
love, hatred, or dcfire; and where thefe 
are improperly diredled, the mind muft be 
fubjedt to perturbations incompatible with 
•virtue, and confequcntly with happineis.- 
K k 2 -.—So, 
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~^ much for the firft order of paflioni^ 
whereof the object is in g/aiaBljiMCQmmon^ 
nefs. See % 279. 

300, A much inqrc copious clais are 
thofc of the fecond order j which take their 
rife from the Ticw of what is, 01; afqiears 
to be, good or eviL That which is, or ap 
pears to be good^ or agrcMbky raifcs fome 
modificatiQn of Love;.x}MX which is, or 
appears to be, m/, or difygf'^^xiblc^ excites 
one form or other of Hatred. Now a thing 
may feem to^ be good, either in itfclf fim^ 
ply, or both in it/elf and alio with a , refe^ 
rence to ns : and that which, with refpeift 
to us as well as in itlclf, appears to be 
good, may feem fit, or in a condition, ei- 
ther to do us good^ or to receive good from 
us. In like manner, a thing may ieem to 
be evil, in i^e^fimply^ or both in ii/s^SLiid 
alfb with a reference to us : and that which, 
with refpedl to us as well as in itfelf, ap- 
pears to be evil, may feem fit, either to d$ 
us evil J or to receive evil from us. From 
good and evil things thu^ arranged, rife 
tliree forms of love and of its oppofite ba^ 
trcd : I fliali call them, EJleem and Con^ 

Hmpti 
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iemfH; Benevoknce and Malevolence:; Gom^ 
plaeeney aiKl Diflike. Eftecm, benevokikc, 
and complacency, may be fb blended as 
that one and the fame being fhall be the 
objedt of all tiie three ; and diis happens 
when that being appears good in itfelf, fit 
to do us good, and fit to tecd^e good from 
ns. In like manner, contempt, malevo- 
lence, and diflike, may imite fo as to form 
one complex paifion ; as when one ^od the 
fame objc6l appears at once evil in itfelf, 
fit to do us eyil, and fit to receive eyil from 
us. Thus the paifions in queilion may 
coalefce ; but it is proper to analyfe, and 
confider them feparately. 

301. That love, which we bear to a per- 
fon whom we confider as a good charader 
mterdy, without taking^ intx> the account 
his fiitnefs dther to do us . good or to re- 
ceive good from us, may be called E/leem. 
We efteem ftrangers the moment we form 
a favourable opinion of their ' merit ; and 
thofe good men, whom we never faw or 
ean fee, and of whom we know nodiing 
but by report : and this emotion (for pqffion 
it can hardly be called) inclines us to Ipeafc 

of 
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of them vrkh afiedtionand praife^ zad ea^ 
deavour to make others think of them as 
we d(x If there be any diing great, ot 
uncommonly good in fuch peribns, admiration 
will heighten our efteem into re^eS and 
reverence. Things, as well as peribns, are 
fcKOietimes faid to be the objedb of efteem ; 
we iay, of a good book or a good pidhire, 
that it is well efteemed : but this nie of dbe 
word is figmative. To efteem, and to va- 
lue, are different things. However much 
we may value a good horfe, a convenient 
faoufe, or a fine garden, we can hardly be 
laid to efteem them* 

302, Mindj therefore, and rationality £eem 
neteflary to draw forth the affedtion we 
fpeak o£ Nor are thefe alone fufficient. 
An acute underftanding employed in £> 
phiftry, a great genius exerting itielf in 
purfuits either ciiminal or trifling, may 
raife our wonder^ perhaps our . qftonijbment^ 
but has no more claim to bin* efii^m, than 
liie juggkr, r(^)e-dancer, or dextrous play-, 
er at cards. Inihort, efteem implies xmnal 
approbation; and farobity, induftry, and. 
other, moral virtues, are the objeiSs of it. 

This 
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TMs htui^ the cafe, it follows, ribat wc 
oforfdlyes, as. moral beings^ may either riie 
or finkr in our own eiteeifi« J^IJ^eem^ 
h^ widiin due bounds, and warranted 
by the approbaticm of confcience, would 
be a raticmal as well as deKghtfdl emoticwi. 
Btxt to keep it within due bounds ts^ difi- 
cult and rare ; for where is die man, whd 
has a juit fenfe, nekhervtoo hi^ nor too 
low, of , his own merit ! , 

303. When we think too highly of our- 
fclves, which we are very apt to do, fetf* 
efteem degenerates into the evil paffions of 
vanity^ pride^ arrogance ^^^s^ infolenee. Thcfe, 
though nearly allied, are not the fame« 
Pride and vanity inay be diftinguifh^d. 
The proud man is fufficiently happy in 
the confciouinefs of his own fuppofed dig- 
nity ; the vain man is not happy unlels he 
believe that others admire lum. Hence 
the former is referved and fuUen, the latt:er 
oftentatious and afiable. Pride implies 
fbmething, and generally not a little, of 
ill-nature ; vanity is often officioufly obli- 
ging. The vain man laughs, and is him- 
feif a ludicrous animd j the proud man' is 
: - a 
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a hatefU beings and unwilling even to 
(mile ; ^ Or if he finile, it is in fiich a fbrt^ 
** As if he fcom'd to iinile at any dung.** 
It is generally true, that, in prop cMtion as 
a man behaves proudly towards thofe 
whom he thinks beneath him, he is fsiwa* 
ing and fervile with refped to thofe whofe 
fuperiority he feels himfelf conftrained to 
acknowledge : Swift obierves, that the po- 
fture of climbing is. pretty much the fame 
with that of crawling. . Pride and vaiiity, 
though in fbme things ipconiiftent, have 
been known to meet in the fame charac- 
ter ; but he may be vain who is not proud; 
9nd fbme men are too proud to be vain. The 
lailguage of the former would be, Admire 
me, and I will love you dearly j that of 
the latter. We value not your good opi- 
nion, and will give ourfelves no trouble to 
obtain it. 

304. Pride, arrogance, and infblence, 
may peiliaps be thus diflinguifhed. Pride j 
though no degree of it is excufablc, may 
be fo reftrained by good-breeding, as not 
to do injury, or give great offence to o- 
thers : Arrogance is always offenfive, be- 

caufe 
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canfe in demanding more than its due (for 
this meanmg appears in the etymology g£ 
the word) it manifefts a petulant and inju-* 
rious diipofition, that difdains to be con- 
trouled by good-breeding or any jpther re^ 
ftraint. If^dence i$ pride co-operating with 
arrogance and ill-nature in gradfying itfelf . 
by iniiiking others : a temper utterly de- 
t^able, and iuch as no elevation of rank^ * 
of weakh, or of genius, can render par* 
donable in any jperlbn : nay, let a man's 
iuperiority be what you pleafe, this alone 
is iufficient to cancel all his merit. And 
true it is, that they who are really diftin-i' 
guiihed by rank or by genius are not apt 
to be either infolent or arrogant; and,' if 
not wholly exempt fpom pride, wiH how^ 
ever be careful to conceal it ; whidi it is 
very much their intereft to do« Of all 
writers the petty verbal critic is, I think, 
the moft addufled to theft enormities: 
Newton's meeknefe and modefty were as* 
exemplary, as his g^us was tranfirendelit.' 

305. Pride is an artificial paflion : in' : 
.early life, unlefs enj<^ed by precept, «* 
pecommend^ by example^* it ieldom ap* 
LI. pears% 
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pears. The Pftlmiflv fpealdng of his caE-. 
emption from ixaughtinefs, compares Imxi* 
iclf to a young child ; and the hiunbk do- 
cility of little children is, in the New Tc« 
iiamcnt^' rcparefcntcd as a neceffary ^p^ipsir 
rative to the reception (rf Chriftian £udbu 
Bilt there i* a fort of pride, from which s^ 
weak and ir«5xperienced mind may be ia 
danger, which r^fufea adviqe and inftmc- 
tion from an opinic» that thipy arc wmei^ 
ccflary: it is ibmetimea called Sdf«>n€eit. 
This mental difeafe, at firil infilled Jbythe 
fondnefs and flattery of paraits perhaps, 
or of inferiors, giyes rife to inn\unerable 
di&ppdintments and ridiculous underta* 
kings ; and| if years i(nd experience do 
not ipeedily rempye it^ lu9*dena into incu^ 
rable folly. 

; 3q6» CgnUmpt feemA to ftand in oppofi-r 
^tqa t0 Efteem, sy^id ay ifes frcMU oin: confi-^ 
deling an objeifl a$ infignij6catit or deftitut^ 
of m^fA* But it is:not every fort of in* 
^gnjjSc^nce, thai: dfaws forth contemj^ : 
thing%;©f no value we are apt to overlook. 
Of attend to with indifierencejand indif- 
IPT^Cfi Ifti4^n€igl^ ai^ no pM&^ When 
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a^thing is of luch a hafture a$ gives vt& rea*^ 
fbta'to expeifk to find good in it, we defpiie 
it if we find none. An irifignificant man^ 
fyjT elcample, is always the obje^ of cotik-' 
tempt, tnileft he be known to labour un- 
der ibme infirmity which prensots has ex^ 
erdng Mmfelf to any good piirpofe; In 
thK>fe who pretend to * knowledge, tor have - 
had the mekns^of acqpniingit,; ignoraxice. 
isrconteaiptifolef biit ignoranoriii.a child, 
in • a favage; . or in any perfini ' whbiieither 
pretcdds . to khbndedge, nor hsis: ehrei^ had 
the mi^Lns of it in hid power^ is not con^^t 
t€»nptible at all, bat pitial)le« 

307, In like manner, a child^s^ firft at- 
tempts in drawing or writing, howevar 
rude, are not to be contemned : bnt were 
a fond father to difplay fuch.things as won«^ 
derfully ingenious, we Ihould delpife both 
the work and him who praifes it : yet the 
child who made it we fliotdd not deipife, 
imlefs he partook of his father's vanity j 
becaufe from a child nothing better is to 
be expeifted. In Ihort, what we defpife we 
always in ibme degree diiapproye ; and the 
obje<fl of di&i^obation, as of eiteem, (fee 
L 1 a ^ 30a.) 
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§ 302.) is a rational being. For I think: 
we cania>t be properly faid to difia^prove <£ 
an inconvenient houfe, or ^intraftable horfe^ 
nor confeqnendy to de^fe either, eyen as 
we cannot be faid to ^eetn their oppc^tes ; 
but the omceited archite<5t who bnilt thc^ 
one, and the knavifh J^ci^y who* woiild 
cheat xa in the other^ we may have good 
reaibn b(^to dirapproveand to dei^wfe, 

308. A man habitually contemptucms is. 
an ujiamiaUe character, becaufe he is ge^ 
nerally both tnalevoloat and proud : but it 
docs not follow, that contempt is an erit 
or ufelefs paflion^ or a hlemifh ill the hu- 
Hian ccmftittition. For the fear of incur- 
ring it (and who would not be afraid 06 
being deipiited !) proves a-good prefcryative 
from pride, vanity, raflinefs, and other 
follies, as w^U as. a pQwerfuJ incentive to 
th^ acquiJStion of thofe talents and virtues 
which the world has reafon to expe<Sl fronv 
us, and for which, if we acquire them^ it 
will efteem; us. It is fcarce neceflary to 
add, that efteem and contempt are more 
or lefs to be regarded, according to the 
wiiUom and gpgdnefs.pf. him who efteemsi 
. : * ' and 
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and contemns. To have the efteem of 

fools, can gratify none but fools ; to be 

deiinfed by fuch, can never diihearten a 

ttian of :^irit. To be praifed for good 

qualities which we are confcious that we 

60 not pofTefs, is, to a generous mind, not 

pleafing but mortifying ; to be deipifed or 

blamed by an incompetent or unciandid 

judge, may give a momentary pain, but 

ought not to majce ;vt8 tmhappy. The lady, 

who paints her face to make us, admire her 

complexion ^, ^ and the fop who tells lies to 

raiie our opinion of hia wit or valour, are 

among the moft defpiqable cl^aradlers in 

hiunan ihape.-^i)^2^/// ^xxd/corn are terms 

denoting difiprent forms or degrees of c<m- 

tempt. To diftinguifh them with precifion, 

and unexcdptionably, would perhaps be 

difficult, and is not neceflary ; thofe words 

being in general well enough underllood. 

309. The oppofite of Pride is Humility ; 
whi^h confifts in a juft fenfe of our own 
imperfections, inclining us to bear with 
and pity thofe of others : a moft amiable 
diipoiitioa in the fight of both God and 

^ Face-paintingi wb^ere it U fklhibnable and aTowed» 
4cceiv<t fobodf. , 

man ; 
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man:; but which, as it fettles aosd fbothcs 
the roimi, and occafions little lOr no com*- 
motion in the bodily frame, is td be call-* 
cd, not a paffion, .but a virtue iAnd at 
•virtue it is of the mcrfl eflentialimpprtince 
to haj^uncfs ; ijodeed, without it, there can^ 
be no virtue y in the Ghrifliaa fenft of: dig 
word* Proud men- are coniinuaflly bcfttf 
widi affi-onts real or imagiiiar): ^ aaid , h^'. 
mailed with aj^ger, indignation, rtvebge,* 
and other pernicious and pairtftil emotions^ 
from which thp hxunbie are entirely free. 
Tht lowly mind is confiderate.and recdl- 
kdled, benevolent and pious; at peace widt 
itfclf and with all the worid ; and i$ gene- 
rally accompanied with a fim{>hcity o^ 
manners, a fcrenity of countenance, a gen-i 
tlenefs of ipeeeh, and a fwectnefs of voices 
which recommend one to the love of good 
men, and to re^edl even from ths diought^ 
lefs. Good-breeding, which all men who 
umderftand their owji intereft are ambitious 
to acquire, always aflumes the look and the 
language of humility : a proof, that it is 
tmiverfally pleafing; ^ oftentarion and 
pride are to the fame extent and in the 
fame degree offenfive. ; . - 

r' 3 1 o. There 
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: 310. There is in fbme nmida a fimoroxis 
diffidence M^ch, making them judge toa 
harihly or too meaiily of themiclves, de- 
prefles them with melancholy thoughts that 
difqualify them equally for happinels aad 
for the bufinefe of life. This cannot be 
called a faidt,*but it is a dangerous infir- 
mity ; and for the moft part owing to di^ 
order of body as well as <M:ompofure of 
mind. Of bur yirtue, as it muft appear ' 
to a being of infinite perfe<9ion, w^e cannot 
think too meanly ; and of our abilities, as 
compared with thofe of other men, we 
fhould always fpeak and think modefUy. 
But we fhall do well to guard againft xm- 
reafcMiable dejci^on. And this in'^ all or- 
dinary cafes we may do, by entertaining 
right notions of the Divine goodnefs and 
mercy ; judging with candour of ourfehrci. 
as well as of others ; cultivating haHts of 
activity, chearfulnefs, and focial intercourfc; 
improving our talents and Acuities to the 
utmofl of our power ; and nevfcr engaging 
in ehterprifes above our flxengtii, or in 
ichemes that feem likely to expofe us to the 
tyranny of tatfuly paj£on, 

311^ So 
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31 1. So mudi for Efteem and Contempt^ 
and the pailions allied to them. They are 
all diflferent modifications of Love and Ha- 
tred ; and all or moft of them feem to ariie 
from bur confidering things or perfbns as 
fimply, and in themfelves, good or evil* 
The next clafs of paiIion3 are thofe which 
arife in us when we confider objects as 
good or evil not only in themfelves, but 
alio with a peculiar reference to us. If a 
thing,- or rather a perfon, feem fit to receive 
good from us^ we regard it with that fort 
of love which is termed Benevolence \ if fit 
to receive evil from us^ our hatred to it w$ 
may call, till we get a more proper name. 
Malevolence ^ if ia. thing or a perfon givje 
us pleafure, or feem fa, to do us goody we 
regard it with Complacency or Delight; if 
iit to do us evily or deprive us of pleafure, 
with BiJ^acency^ or, to ufe a more common 
word, -vt^idi Dijlike. 

312. Benevolence and efteem, though 
often united, are not the fame^ A man is 
benevolent to his new-born infant, whom 
he cannot be faid to efteem ; and to a poor 
profligate, whom it may be xmpofliWe for 

him 
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him nbt to dfefpife. Nor are malevolence 
and contempt the fame, though they alfo 
go often together v our hatred of a power- 
ful adv^rfary, though blended with male- 
volence, may be without the leaft mixture 
of contempt ; nay, if he have great abili- 
ties, may be. confiftent with admiration. 
Efteem and coir^placency muft, in like 
manneh-,' be diftinguiflied ; though fre- 
quently, * as when we converfe wjith a 
friend^ ^diey have one and the fame perfon 
for thehrobjcft ; for we have complacency 
in,' that is w6 receive pleafure from, things 
inanimate,- as a houfe, a garden, a book, a 
piCltirej'lione of which is, properly fpeak-, 
ing, th^^objeift of our efteem. Contempt 
and diflJke niuft alfo be diftinguiflied ; for 
that which we do not defpife may be fit to 
do 118 evil, aS a highwayman, a ferpent, a 
ftorm, &c/ ^ 

313. As benevolence prompts us to pro- 
mote, or at leaft to wifli, the happinefs of 
others, its obje(ft muft be, not only a per- 
cipient being, but a being who is capable 
of deriving happinefs or comfort from us : 
coinplacertcy, as already obferved, may 
Mm have 
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have for its objeia, not cwilf perc^)ijeni:» 
Jwit cvpn inanimate beings. Thcfe two 
pajQlions muft therefore be yet further diC- 
tingi^fhed. Good men delight, or havf 
complacency, nay ijxay be faid even to re* 
joice, inGod: indeed the contempJa?iQ» 
of his adorable nature yields the higheft 
and mod lafting felicity whereof rational 
minds are capable. But ure cannot kfi 4ki4 
to be benevolent tQwq,rds God ; jaecauife 
our gbodnefs. extends not to him, jl^e Ip^x^g^ 
in and of himfelfi eternally and ia£j^teij 
happy. Further ftiU : the objeid pf o\Mr 
compl?bcency muft always be, or feem tp 
be, agreeable; but the pbje6: of our beno^ 
volence n^ay be neither agree^le.^oii^ good; 
it is enough if it have a capacity of beii^g 
mads fo. A good, man takes no 4<^bi: in 
the wicked J but he wjChes them weH^ afi4 
endeavours, if he can, to reforija ^em* 
• 314. The pafllon that rifea wthi^i us 
towards thofe percipient b^i^s y^h^ feem 
fit to receive evfl fri^jn us, I caHed MaUvtH 
fenccy as beings accqrding to etynw>logy at • 
leaft, the oppofite of Benevolen(^ .■ Btit 
the (enpd is aq^ P^Qf^ft An iindyfflj^l chiM 

xnav 
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Bday to the moft ade<aioiiate pareftt feem 
a very pit^r objedt of corre^ori j l?ut it 
would be an abufe of words to fay, thafi 
&ch a parent ib malevolent towards his 
child To a good magilkate nidefa<B:or9 
may feem fit to receive, from tSie law^ of 
their country, as adminiftered by lahn^ 
<ev6n capital puniihinent ; but there is no 
teakvolence in a good magiftrate, nor is 
die law capable of k : and fanguinary laws 
are ena^d from a principle, not of ill-will 
G) individuals, but of love to the commu- * 
nity*. To be inherent to the welfare of 
thofe who are fit to receive good from us^ 
would manifeft a favage difpofitioil which 
might be confidered as the oppofite of be- 
nevolence ; but inUfferMce is not a paflion< 
The pajjions xhzx counteraiSt this amiable 
affedtten, by difpofing men to do no good, 
but pofitive evil to others, will be hereafter 
taken notice of^^ \mdcr the a^nes of Re- 
fenmient. Anger, Revenge, &c. 

3ij^. Dr Watts feems to think, that 

benevolence to our equals may be called 

Fritndjhipj and. to our inferiors Mercy. 

Aod it is, true, that we are always the 

M m 2 friends 
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friends of thoie towards whom yre arebe* 
nevolent ; and that in popular language a 
good man may be faid to be merciful to 
his beaiL But, in order to, conftitute what 
is commonly called Friendfliip, acquaint* 
ance, efteem, and complacency arfe neccf- 
fary, as well as benevolence; whereas wc 
may, and indeed ought to exerciie bene- 
volence towards ftrangers, criminals, and 
even enemies ; that is, towards tlwfe in 
whom we take no delight and repofe no 
truft, and with whom we have but a flight 
acquaintance, or none at all. And the ob- 
jed of, what is properly called Mercy, is 
a perfon Hable to punifhmeht: mercy is 
what we all pray for frpm God ; and it is 
mercy which a condemned malefacSlor im- 
plores from his fbvereign. It may be add- 
ed, with refped to friendfhip, that, though 
the proverb fays it either finds men equal 
or makes, them fo, equality of condition, 
or of talents, is by no means effentiaj to. 
it. For a mailer and his fervant, a peer 
and a commoner, a fbvereign and his lUb- 
jedl, an unlettered man and a philofopher, 
may be affedionatc and faithful friends to 

each 
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es^ch other : and if a man were to forfake 
his friends on being promoted to a rank 
above tfiem^ the world would cenfure his 
condud as equally ungenerous and unna-^ 
tiiral. 

^$16. Benevolence towards the brute 
creation has, I think, no other name than 
Humanity or Tenderbtartednefsy nor needs 
any other y for he, who is cruel to -his 
beaft, would be fo to Ms fervant or neigh- 
bour, if he durft. Ufefiil and in^rffenfive 
animals have a claim to o\ir tendernefs, 
and it is honourable to our nature to be- 
friend them ; by expofing them to no mi- 
neceflary hafdfhip, making their lives as 
comfortable as we can, and, if we mufl 
deflxoy them, putting an end to their pain . 
in an inftknt. But more of this hereaf- 
ter. — Some people contradl a fdndmfs for 
certain animals, as horfes and dogs, which 
arcr indeed fumifhed by nature with the 
means of recommending themfelves to us 
in various ways ; fome, lefs excufably, for, 
cats, parrots, monkeys, &c. When this 
Ibrt of fondnefs ^ becomes immoderate, it 
\% fomething worfe than folly, and feldom 

fail? 
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§3ah to withdmw our aiSe^kms from our 
bredtfen of manldnd, as well as to recou^ 
die us to habits of kUenefs and naftmeib. 
Low company, of whatever kind^ debafes 
our nature in proportion as we becoixie at- 
tached to it. 

^tj. Fondnefs is founded in compla^ 
ceney. It partakes alfo of benevdlence, 
but often countera^s it : as ^heh it im* 
priibns for life ^at playful, beaudjful, and 
harmlefs creature, a finging bird ; mangk® 
the ears of a dog, or-the tail of a horfe ; 
immpers a lapdog, ib as to make him more 
helpleft andufkefs than nattu^e made him; 
and, which is iiifinitely more cruel^ cor- 
rupts a thild by indulgence and flattery. 
Thefe are melancholy proofs of the weaik- 
neis of human reaibn. But there is, in 
fome of our beft afiedHons, a tenderne& 
of lotre; which has alfo obtained the nan^ 
of fondftefe, and which, fo far from be- 
ing an infirmity, may be juftly accounts* 
ed a virtue, being highly natural, ami^ 
abief,. ferid beneficial: Such is that fond^ 
nefs, which unites itfelf with the feyeral 
'fohns of natural .afieCtiony whereby pa- * 

rents , 
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9^4 <>l^ ^cv relat^jCUDLB, are mi^t)i»Uy a^ 
t^h^ to, and .ddig^ted with, x>ne anor 
tb^r. Thefe parental, conjugal^ filial, wcA 
fraternal charilti^ npt only hupia^^e thf 
heart of ^lan, and g^ve a peciaiiar an4 ex* 
qui£te relish tp all the x^omforts of doqiei^ 
^c life, bus sdfb cherifh that $lev|ttiBg 
{Ktinciplf , a fejpie of hoap^, whicK hffig^ 
ens the gr^efi^eis, ^id j^d^s $9 ^ ftar 
IhIi^, even of virtue i^l£ 

318. The paffioqi opp^e jtp camphb- 
ceaiLcy is Difplacency o^ Difiiks. It h^ £^ 
jta ot>J€f£l that which ^e^ fit to do evil, 
pr take away gopd ; tfert, in a wprd^ 
which i^ di^greeabl^ S 9^4, a<;coi?ding to 
the d«grf e ,of vi^e^ee wherewWi it <^- 
rates, ail^unisf xii&r^K n^^me^, # I^ifynfii 
Jjpabingy Ahb6rr€MCi\ AHmnatm^ fi^t^kn 

we Are difgiffi^d with the qoaveiia^pn pf 4 
vain^lpiie\>6 fcplj we h»the or .«<ii^<2/f food 
wh^n yre are fiek ; vwe ^^^ an xmjuft or 
i»l)geaeroi|s niftipfi t Wi abtmnafe die im- 
pioijs rites of Pagaa-fyperftition ; we dfite/i 
fufh cli^ra^rs «5 Tiberius, Hbx)di CWtL* 
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gula, Nero. By thefe examples I do not 
liiean to afcertain the exaA fignification of 
die words J which perhaf)s could not be 
eafily done ; as people in the choice of 
fuch words may be determined by dieir 
prefent feelings, or merely by the habit 
of ufing one word more than another: 
but I give thefe examples, to.fhow that the 
words above mentioned mean, not diflfer- 
lent paffions, but rather different degrees 
of the fame paffion: Words expreffive of 
very keen diflike ought not to be employ- 
ed oh ordinairy occafions* In general, the 
frequent ufe of hyperbolical expreffions;, 
though, fome people affedl thetri, is a fign 
of levity or intemperance of mind. 
• 319. We are fometimes conicious of 
ftrong diflike which we can hardly ac- 
count for, and which to others, and to 
ourfelves too perhaps, may appear capri- 
iiious or even ridiculous. This has been 
called antipathy. Moft people feel it on 
feeing a crawHng toad or Icrpent ; and 
fuch antipathy is ufeful and dierefore rea- 
fonable, becaufe it contributes to our Ikfc-^ 
ty : Hbttt -whether k be owing t6 conftitu- 
;/ tion 
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tion or to acquired habit, I cannot fay i as 
I know jiot whether i child, previoufly to 
advice or example, would be confciotis of 
it. To, certain kinds of food, as pork.and 
cheefe, fonje people have an antipathy ; 
which may be the effedl pf nnpleafing af- 
fociations ; ,or perhaps it; may be conftitu^ 
tional J for I have heard of thofe who 
wonlds groyv^ .fick if cheefe were in the 
tOQi?i,.though they did not fee it. I know 
wn.bpth healthy and ftrong,.who are un- 
eaiy: wheii they touch velvet, or fee ano- 
tljier handling. a piece of cork* And I re- 
xnenaber that, in my younger years, if ^my 
hands happened tp be cold, I could not, 
without, imeafinefs, handle paper, or hear 
it ruftle, or even hear its name mentipn* 
ed. What could give rife to this, I know 
not ; but I am fure there was no affedta* 
tion in the cafe. , 

320. Of this papyrophobia I need not 
inform the reader that I was c\u:cd long 
ago. And I doubt not, that fuch. mxac- 
cotmtajble infirmities might be in many, 
perhaps in moft, cafes got the better of: 
which, when it can be done, ought not 
N n to 
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i6 tie negfeaedP; is every ^itikj^ i^iBtb^d^ 
bi ihcbnvenience, tirfiicfi: gives 6M tffie a|>^ 
j^al-ance of fiwgtifeiity, or ma^ lin:^ 

Aecfeffar^' dejieircfettt oif dtifvtri^rtf 6ii^cuiff^ 
ftance^.' f effbnBi however^ xRevt are, ^»fio' 
from- an atfeftation of eitreiii^" d^J^^irf 
are at jiairis tf6 riiuftipiy ihi^ aiitSj^atSi^ 
^d otkef ffri'giiikrideg'; tb "di^^yiaWM 
ffioleftatfott 6f tixemielyfes^ajS w^^^ <tef^ 
Siieh jSeoiiie ^/^tf fcrekiii at; tliW tf^r of i 
l|)ider, a ciatfefpiliiri:*- A\i^^^^^ 6t Aiti i 
frog : and^ if;^ at table; y6i^ Hi tbilvepii 
Talt to ybufpla^e ^& a ciirelefs of triili- 




& they are 'willing to btSieVe, ii|)6n otfe ot 
bthei^ of tfee 'Coiiipatiy. Biit? dii^lalV ex- 
ample favours^ more of ^pefmtion than' of^ 
falJe delicacyf Air fiich fooleries ari^ cjmtd 
inconfiftent with that maiily fimplicity of 
' maniieiY, wnich is fo honourable to' the 
rational ch'&.ra6ler. 

321." Fironi the different forms of Love 
and Hatred, Complacency and Dillike^' 
which r have been endeavouring to ana* 
lyie> a-third'Clafs of pafGons derive* thfeit^ 

origin, 
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jpr^gin, .]fril|(fcfe vfuyiiji ^ir fy^f^ ^^ 
mfo&^ ^covdif^ as ^eir ohje/OLs y:^ wk^ 
jj^get^ to ?3^ If i^jj^t wJt^ ^^^w fijt 
^ do us good ;be ip far in ^ijtr power 
tli^ w^ mfcy confer it as attaiji^le, '^ 
excites D^^f if probably att^yp^Ue, Mope^ 
if ajftti^y ob yojr; anji th^ pejrioot 

vJ^p b^elps us to ohfmi it is tte obj0<a of 
ow GratUude. If that ^bich fcetos fit to 
ido v^ Ji^rnsi may ggflibly cqxw i^if^n jis, 
it e?9ite8 wbat giay be called An^^on; if 
it may jpfolj^Wy cc^^pie jupon u^ Fear; iJf 
itj^ adxijdyiy. pomf upon }^^. Sorrow or 

bfep: ja^^ in bringing it ^upon u^ 

jitat |[)pfj|o is ^e obje^ qf qw: ^^^t;. 
jpa^^eiSf ^pj^ fif jRppofit? paj(Iipxxp, P^^ 
and Avcrfion, \JJ9p(& and Fear, Joy and 
Sq^qw,.Gratiti^ aifid A^ger, IflwJl make 
4 f?w i;ep^rJ^j agd .fi) conc}udp thi?^ parf: 
of die fiJy^^ 

- 322. P^re ^d ^^erpon. Things may 
feem dejirablcy in the pppular fenfe of that 
^dj^i^jpjrj^ ijj^t attainable: fuch is 

i»^\^P»S%S»ft^-5^9^^^^ who.^re'fure 

Nn 2 . ' to 
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to him who knows Hhat he is dying of '^ 
confumption. But in generd, it is triife 
of thofe things which draw forth die ad^ 
tlye paffion of Ddire, tW-they feem to 
be within the reach of the perfbn who 
wiflies to have them. Few people can he 
fiid to dcfire to fly, or to defire to be the 
governors of kingdoms ; and to thofe who 
have afpired to crowns and -fceptres the 
attainment of fiich thdngs muft have ap- 
peared at leaft poflSble, Defire is a reftlels 
paffion ; and if every fort of excellence, 
whether attainable or unattainable, were 
to raife it, there woidd be no end of dii^ 
appointments, and human life -would be 
completely wretched; This p^qn, as it 
arifes from the view of foniething agree- 
able, is partly a pleaiurable feeling ; and 
it is aifb painful, and fometimes intenfely 
fo, ^ becatrfe it implies a-confeioufheis of 
Our wanting ibmething, without which 
we think we are not fo happy as we 
ihoijld be if we had it. 

323. Nothing more difcompofes the 

miixd than inordinate* -defire, or notore ief- 

feStually difquaHfiee it for prtident exar- 

' ^ tion, 
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tkxn. It 18 a torment in itfclf, and it ex- 
pofes to difappointment ; and the anguifii 
of difappmntmcnt is in proportion to the 
violence of defire. And therefore it is df 
the utmoft importance to our virtue and 
happinefs, and indeed to /our reputarioii 
as men of prudence, that we inure our- 
ielyes to habits of moderation in all our 
defires, in all thofe at leaft that are liable 
to become extravagant, that is, in all ihzt 
regard this world. To effeft this, we 
Ihall do well to meditate frequently on the 
fliortnefs of life, the uncertainty of pre*- 
fent things, and their infufficiency to yield 
thbfe gratifications which are expedted 
from them. If we are anxious to be weaU 
diy, eminent, or great, let us attend to the 
fetes and fortunes of dio(e who have ac- 
quired renown, riches, or power, and con* 
fider how much happier they were thai 
other men, what prqpor^on of their hap^- 
pinefs arofe from fiich things, and whe- 
ther a reafdnable fhare of felicity might 
not be attained without them : continual- 
ly beaiing in mind, that, though hap^-- 
iwfs is not always in our power, con- 

ten^ent 
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jQjll^d ^r<^cn^ty ox Indmffpn ; Yfkm k 
jbecomes v«ry ji^gartuB^ it is ;?fn^ed 

jpi; ^d ilrong^r, till it overwi^^% the miud 
4|u?\4 deflxoyv tlf e b^^ Thjs may happen, 
jqiQt .only ib regard ^ foq^ ?^d diink 9ii4 
oth^ef thi^s nece^^Lfy, b;af j^fo whea die 
.pbjcd)t of defire may feem to many to be 
^eflenual neither to life no^ to happine^. 
J4en ha:^e lived Jlong and coi^^rt^bly ^ 
a: g^-qat diftance from th^ place of thd^ 
Jfcdrth, the |ie|ghbourIxoofi of which is 
Jfi^ely np nec^ifery of life : yet liiere have 
bepn^ {Qen who i|C;kj$nied ^4 4^^d of ^ 
exceffiye Ipnghjg to reyi^t .their native 
Jand- To this mjdady the Swi^Gs :\f ere for- 
jHlfiply fo iubjc^, th^jt they gave it a nzxap 
jSgnifying the difeafe of the conncry t the 
Scots too have fnffered from it ; ai\d Ho- 
njker makes Minerv^ fay, of the wander- 
ing Ulyf&Sj that, ^o enjoy the ^^s^in^ 
of ^ain feeiqig die fmoke afcjend fvapi. i^ 
JES^^jve Ithaca, hs would wiling Jy d^. , 
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32;^. ^omi' 6# our defires take differ^ 
nlineis ictdfcfii?^ ^5 tfedr obje<^sr £MP. 
f& ddire tEV i8Si that other^ pbfleffif ii¥^ 
be termed Covetoti/he/s i as; in the tenffi 
1^' of ffie BeCalbgue, witere it isf vir}r 
^]|)liatiMly ^tohibited^: ^ m "dit Ne# 
T^lteiititVit is nbt oiilj^ p^Jiibited, 6^^ 
Srandaf ttith'ffie namd of tM^trf; anl 
ifiSdl^ed to b^ a fin thit excludes^ iVoiS 
Ireav^fli I)afif6"of riches ha^ dfb txienc^^ct 
^ovetotlfnefe. ^^ thi^ defir^, if^niod^i^ate" 
and if if ptitiite iti bbjea iWJtrry 

to any perfbn, cannot Ue xa^d^rim^l j 
fiay, if it*eiig^ge in dfe pniTfiiit in'otde? 
i6 otrfaSii^tRe meanst oF' dbiti^ ^d; ir ^ 
veiy cdm!r!6endabre, and^ ^Ves rne to ijfif* 
diiftryi ti^peraiice, anff lodier' TirfiiAS' ^-» 
^illy beneficial to incfividuaJs aiid to ib^ 
Ciety. D^fif '^''of tlie pleaftlires of fenife is 
tdriried 5^i>j/&dr/i^ wh^^ it be- 

Comer hiBittial, and excludes o? weakens 
the mot'e* genwous priAcij^fes of a:6lion : 
and theii it is a difeafe of the moft deba* 
fing nature; and reduces man to the con-^ 
(fiti6n of a Beaft, Temperance, a hardy 
w^ of Mfe, mi at-'f\;^iiority to the fafci-i 

nations 
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nations of luxury, are by all nipcalifts re- 
commended, as friendly to our moral im- 
provement, and liigyy hQ^o:urable to man 
as a rational being. / 

326. The defirp of ^opiQur and power 
has obtained tiie naine of AmbitiQn. It is^ 
very apt, as Cicero obferves, .^o fpring up 
^ in noble minds ; and it may, if properly 
re|;ulated, produce good ; b^t when in any 
degree immoderate (a$ it. feldonji fails to 
be when .it has been ,in apy great degree 
fuccefsful) it is.iglmoft imjpoflible to rer 
ftrain it mthJm the proper^limits. Drea^- 
ftU are the miferies which unbridled am- 
bition has introduced into the worid; ^ 
may be f?en in the hiftoriejs of all nations : 
hiftory indeed, contains litde mor6 than 
the adls of ambitious men and their con» 
fequences ; and the yery word ambition 
^ conveys to us fome idea of evij. And yet 
the love of power, or a defire of fuperio- 
rity, is natural to man, and fo far from 
being in itfelf cenfurable, that a total want 
txf it is blamed or pitied as meani^irited- 
nefs* The only principles that can con- 
croul ambition, fo as to render it at once 

innocent 
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imiocent and beneficial, are benevolence 
^ad the love of juftiee ; principles fo near- 
ly allied, that the one cannot exifl with- 
out the other. Cicero has fome good re- 
m^k^ on this fubje<5t in the eighth chap* 
ter of his firft book De Officiis. 

327. To defire money for its own fake^ 
and in order to hoard it up, is Avarice i 
am unnatural paflion, that diigraces and 
entirely debafes the foul, from which it 
feldom fails to eradicate every generous 
princi{de and kind afiedlion. It impairs 
the' imderftanding alfp, and contra<5ls the 
genius. To this vile paflion Horace fcruples 
not to afcribe the. inferiority of the Roman 
literatufe to the Greek ; and Longinus 
imputes the decay of eloquence in his time. 
to the lame caufe. Againfl avarice the ri- 
dicule of the Comic mufe has been point- 
ed, and the fcourge of f*tire brandiflied, 
in every age ; and by no writer more fuc- 
cefsfuUy than by Horace. Indeed we 
Ihould be tempted to think, that he recurs 
rather too frequently to this topic, if we 
did not recoiled, that, in the decline of 
the republic, the Romans^ and fome of 
O o the 
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the mod fplendid characters among them 
tcx), were beyond mealure addidted to the 
hoarding up of money. 

328. Many vices bring their puniih^ 
ment along with them, and none moire 
confpicuoufly than avarice. The move it 
is indulged, and the more it ha« been ftic- 
cefsful, the more miferable it makes the 
poor wretch that is enflaved to itj m 
whom, in our language, with an 2^11u£cm» 
no doubt to this circumflarice, the ap^l* 
lation-of mifer has long been appropriated; 
* Even When mifers, at the clofe d£ lifc^ 
, have applied their accumulations to a cha- 
ritable purpofe, the ere6lion of ho^itals 
for example, they have not been able to 
refcue their memory from contempt and 
deteftation. For the world knows wdl; 
that there is no HberaHty in giving away 
what one can rio longer keep ; no virtue 
in rearing monuments to one^s own va- 
nity ; and neither good nature nor com- 
mon honefty in robbing fociety of the be- 
jiefits that arife from commercial inter- 
courfe and a free circulation of wealth, 
or in adopting a plaij of life which one 

cannot 
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caaaot perfift in without hardening one*s 
heart againft the deferving and the.poor.^ 

329. The defire of having that which 
others alfb defire gives rife to Rivaljhtp ; 
aiKi a defire to be equal or fuperior to o- 
thers is Emulation. Between rival candi- 
dates for the fame objedl there ought to be 
no enmity j and between thofe who are 
ambitious to equal or excel one another 
there ought to be no envy. Enmity and 
envy, in cafes of this nature, are marks of 
a httle mind. And nothing gives a more 
favourable opinion. of a man*s candour and 
temper, than to five on good terms witli 
thofe whom he confiders as his antagonifts 
in the career of honour, or in the purfuit 
of that, which, if he ^tain, his rivals piuft 
lofe. We are to con^der thofe gis our ene- 
mies (fays Tully, adopting a fentimcnt of 
Plato) who carry arms againft us, not thofe 
who jjfpire to the fame pofts of honour 
which we wifli to gain : imitating the mo- 
deration of Africanus and Metellus, be- 
tween whom there was riyqJfhip, but no 
bitternefs. 

330. Emulation, when without any mix- 

O o 2 ture 
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ture of malice or envy, is a noble princifde 
of adtion, and a powerful incitement to 
the acquifition of excellence. Prudent pa- 
rents and teachers are at pains to cherifh it 
in young perfons, and find that^ when 
properly diredled, it haft better eflPeds than 
the fear of punifhment- or the hope of re-^ 
ward. There are writers, who, viewing 
human nature in an unfavourable light, 
have thought fit to affirm, that emulation 
cannot be without envy, and that therefore 
it is dangerous to encourage it in fchools 
or families* But this i? a miftake. Thefe 
two paflions difier as widely as candour 
differs from cunning, or a reafonable re- 
gard to ourfdves from ill-will to our neigh- 
bour. Emulation Allies to raife itfelf 
without pulling others down, that is, vnth- 
out doing or wilhing them any injury ; 
and no principle of adlion is in itfelf more 
commendable, or more ufeful to others as 
an example to roufe them to honeft indu- 
ftry 2 there is great generofity in fuch e- 
mulation ; and the man who exertis himfelf 
in it is making continual advances in vir- 
tue, becaufe he is every moment acquiring 
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more and more the command of his own 
fpirit. 

331. Envy is the reverfe of all this* 
The envious man wifhes to be fuperior, 
not by raifing himfelf, but, as already ob- 
ferved, by pulKng others down ; and their 
prolperity, nay even their genius andtheif 
virtue, are to him matter not of joy, but 
of anguifh : which is part of the charadler 
we afcribe to the devil. The envious man 
fets an example of felfiflmefs, rancour, 
pride, and almoft every other perverfity 
incident to a defpicable mind. Envy is a 
proofs not only of malignity^ but of inca- 
pacity alfo. Hence it is, that no man is 
wilHng to acknoMedge himfelf liable to 
this detefta[ble paflion ; for that would be 
to provoke and acquiefce in his own dis- 
grace. One exception, to this rdmark I 
have indeed met with, and one only. I 
formerly* knew a perfon, who would own 
that he was envious, and that it tormented 
him to hear even his beft friends praifed, 
or to fee them treated with any uncommon 
degree of complaifance. But this was not 
tJie only fodifh fijigularity which ^hat peiv 

. fon 
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ion aJ9e<!led in order tx> Aiake himielf re- 
markable. 

332. The exerdons of generous ^nula- 
tion are highly delightful ; for they roufe 
the foul, they amtife it, and they improve 
it. But Horace well obferves, that th^ moft 
cruel tyrants have never devifed a torment 
greater than envy. Surely, it muft be of 
infinite importance that we guard againil 
a paflion fo j«-odu(9tive of folly, wicked- 
nefs, and mifery. And caution is the 
more neceflary here, becaule emulation, 
though, as we have feen, entirely diflferent 
irom envy, is very apt, through the weak- 
nefs of our nature, to degenerate into it. 
Let then the man, who thinks he is adhia- 
ted by generous ^mvilation only, and wiiheft 
to know whether there be any thing of en^ 
vy in the cafe, examine his own heart, and 
afk himfelf, whether his friends, on be- 
conping, though in an honourable way, his 
competitors, have lefs of his affedtion dian 
they had before ;- whether he be gratified 
with hearing them depreciated; whether 
he would wilh their merit lefs, that he 
might the more eafily equal or excel them ; 

and 
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and whedier he would have a more iincere 
regard for them, if the world were to ac- 
knowledge him their fuperior. If his heart 
aniwer all or any of thefe queftions in the 
afiBrmatiye, it is time to look out for a 
€we ; for the fymptoms of that vile dif* 
temper, envy, are but too apparent, e*: 

353. If that which feems fit to do us e- 
vil may poflibly come upon us, it raiies 
what may be called Averjion ; a term which, 
ill its etymology, implies hirmng away f ram: 
Diflike is a word of fimilar import, though 
perhaps not fo emphatical. On Diflike, a$ 
c^pofed to Complacency, I made a remark 
or two already, and have little more to fay 
about it. Averfion, or adlive diflike, exerts 
itfclf with more or iefs energy, according 
to the magnitude of the evil, or rather ac- 
cording as we feem to be more or Iefs in 
danger from it. " We diflike, nay we may 
detefl:, the charadler of a perfon who died 
two thoufand years ago, Nero for example ; 
but, becaufe we have no^ reafon to appre- 
hend evil from it, I know not whether it ^ 
would be ftridtiy proper to fay, that we 
have an averfion to Nero's charader. Yet, 

if 
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if I were defired to write the hiftory of 
Nero, I might fay with propriety that I 
have an averfion to the fubje£l : for, the* 
Nero himfclf can do me no harm, it might 
. ferionfly hurt me to epiploy much time in 
thinking of matters fo difagreeable. -/f wr- 
^ou^ in fhort, fefems to point at fome evil 
which may come upon us ; even as its op- 
pofite, Dejire^ has for its objeiSt a good that 
is not altogether beyond our reach. 

334. Hope and Fear. Thcfe two paf. 
fions are, more reftlefs and adlive than the 
preceding pair ; as they view good and evil 
in a nearer fituation. If the ablent good 
is not only poflible to be attained, but alfo 
probably attainable, it quickens defireinto 
Hope: if the abfent evil not only may 
come upon us, but probably will, it chan- 
ges fimple averfion into Fear, fn this coim- 
try, whatever averfion we may -have to a 
plague of locufts, we can hardly be jCaici to, 
Jear it, bccaufe, if we may judge of the 
futiwe by the paft, there is no probability 
of our being expofed to fuch a vifitation : 
and, in like manner, we cannot bofie that 
pur fields will yield a hundred times the 

grain 
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grain we fow in them ; becaufe,. though 
jfiach'^a thijig may be poffible elfewherc^ 
we have no readbn to thinjc it ever hap-^ 
pened here or will happen* The purcha-^ 
ier of a lottery-ticket wiflies no doubt to 
gain the firft prize ; but he is a fool if he 
hope for it, the probabilities againft him 
being fo very great. 

335. Things in our power cannot pro-^ 
perly be cadled the objeAs of Hope and 
Fear. For if the good which we defire be 
within our reach, we poffefs ourfelves of 
it^ and fo hope is extinguifhed ; and of the 
evils, from which we have it in our power 
fit any time to elcape, it is our Own f?iult 
if we be afraid. Yet in the pofleffio'n of 
good there may be, and generally is^ the 
fear of lofing it, and the hope of pre- 
fervingit; and^ while we fufFer evil, we 
may hope its removal, and fear its conti- 
nuance. In fa<a:, in every circumftance bf 
life, Hope and Fear may be faid to be pre- 
fent with us, as long at leaft as we are in- 
telligent and a6live beings : for thefe paf^ 
fions are the great fprings to action, and 
without them the mind would be in a ftatd 

pp *■ «f 
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of torpor hardly confiftent with rationalky* 
Even in the hour of deadi, m^n'9 hopes 
and fears do iK>t fbriake him ; the appro* 
bation of his own mind cherifhes the mo(t 
tiranlporting hope of Divine favour ;^ as an 
evil confeience would awaken fear fo in- 
tenfcly tormenting that nothing ihort of 
hell could exceed it. Thefb pa^ns are in 
other refpeas beneficial . In profperity we. 
ought to' fear^ left we fhoold become high* 
« minded ; and in adverfity hope is a good 
defence againfl trouble. Hope in adverfi^ 
ty is favourable to happinefs : fear in pro^ 
fperity is friendly to virtue. 

-336. Hope with little or no fear has 
been called ConfideHce^ <Mr Security : a tem- 
per of mind, which it is unfafe to indulge^ 
as it embitters difappmntment, to whichV 
in a world fo changeable as this, we are a^ 
ways more or lefs Hable. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in caies of great difficulty and dan- 
ger, this paffion has animated men to ex- 
traordinary eflPorts, and proved fcccefsful 
wherfe timidity, or even prudent circum-. 
ipe<ftion, would have had nothing to ex^ 
pe(5l: but difafter. But thefe are cafes which 
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in common life rardy occur. Etren in war 
this fort g£ enthiifiafm is at beft but a des- 
perate expedient : it n»y have gained vic- 
tories, but it has alfo been productive of 
defeat. Hpw much more reipe^ble was 
Fabius Maximus in that caution which 
brcfke the power of Hannibal, than Pom- 
pey in that oftentadous c<mfidence which 
preceded and partly occafibned his ignomi^ 
nious overthrow at Pharfalia ! 

337. FciSur wiAout any mixture of hope 
is Deff>atr; a paflion, which it is mifery to 
feel, and impiety to entertain. Defpair 
implies inattention to the viciflitude of hu* - 
man affidrs, which often, and ibmetimes 
rapj41y, make a traofkion from adverfe to 
profperous ; and which, at any rate, »e of 
fo mixed a nature, that in the deepeft 
gloom they are feldom without rays of 
comfort, and in the greateft brightnefs not 
entirely free from clouds of apprehenfion... 
It implies further, an audacious and mod 
unwarrantablediftruft of both the wifdom 
and the goodnefs of God ; who never cha- 
ililes but in order to reform, and who, if 
it is not our own fault, will undoubtedly 
P p 2 ma^ 
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make prefent evil terminate in future good. 
A meek and humble fpirit is not in danger 
from this hideous paflion. Defpair ariles 
from ]pride and hardnefs of heart, is gene- 
rally preceded by long perfeveranrce in evil 
habits, and frequently ends in phrenfy and 
felf-deftru(5lion. 

338. How much then is it our intereft, 
as well as duty, to cultivate benevolence 
and piety, humility and chearfulnefs, tem- 
perance and patience ! Thefe are the fun- 
fhine of the mind ; and as efiedhially ex- 
clude the demons of defpair, as the ra- 
diance of the inorning drives the birds of 
night to their abodes of darknefs. Little 
hope, with a great mixtm'e of fear; is 
termed Defpondence ; which, as it enervates 
the foul, ought to be avoided ; s^nd may 
be, if we are moderate in our expeditions 
and defires ; not hafty to engage in what is 
likely to be very interefting ; and always 
prepared to fubmit, without a murmur, to 
the will of Providence. Let hope be en- 
couraged, but not to excefs. When ratio- 
nal and moderate, it is an excellent auxi- 
liary in f\irmG\inting the difficulties of Kfe; 
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vrhen in any degree extravagant, it leads* 
to folly and mifery. 

339. Fear fhould not rife higher than to 
make us attentive and cautious : when it 
gains an afcendency in the mind, it becomes 
an infupportable tyranny, and renders life 
a burden. The objedl of fear is evil ; and 
to be exempt from fear, or at leaft not en- 
llaved to it, gives dignity to our nature, 
and invigorates all om* faculties; Yet there . 
are evils which we ought to fear. Thofe 
that arife from ourfelves, or which it is in 
our power to prevent, it would be madnefs 
to defpife, and audacity not to guard a- 
gainft. External evils, which we cannot 
prevent, or could not avoid without a 
breach of duty, it is manly and honour- 
" able to bear with fortitude. Infenfibility 
to danger is not fortitude, ho more than 
the incapacity of feeling pain can be called 
patience j and to expofe ourfelves unnecef- 
farily to evil, is worfe than folly, and very 
blameable prefiimption : it is commonly 
called fool-hardinefs, that is, fuch a degree 
of hardinefs or boldnefs as none but fook 
gre capable of. ' 

340. Courage 
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34a Courage and Fordtude, though 
confounded in. common language, are 
however diftinguifhable. Courage may be 
a virtue or a vice, according to circum- 
(tances, fortitude is always a virtue : we 
fyeak of defperate courage, but not of des- 
perate fortitude.' A ccnatempt or negleiS: 
of danger without regard to confequences 
may be called cotirage ; and this fbme 
brutes have as well as we : in them it is 
the effedl of natural inftindl chiefly; in 
man it depends partly on habit, partly cm 
ftrength of nerves, and partly on want of 
confideration. But fortitude is the virtue 
of a rational and confiderate mind ; it is 
indeed a virtue rather than a paflion : and 
it is founded in a fenfe of honour and a 
regard to duty. There may be courage 
in fighting a duel, though that folly is 
more frequently the effe^ of cowardice; 
there may be courage in an adl of piracy 
or jobbery : but there can be no forti- 
tude in perpetrating a crime.^ Fortitude 
implies a love of equity and of public 
good: for, as Plato and Cicero obferve, 
courage exerted for a felfifh purpofe, or 
• without 
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iwithout a regard to juftice, ought to be 
called audacity rather than fortitude. 

341. Tliis virtue takes difierent namesi 
accc^rding as it z&s in oppoiition to difPer- 
ent forts of evil : but fome of thofe names 
are applied m^ confiderable latitude. 
With refpeA to danger in general, Forti- 
tude may be termed Intrepidity ; with re- 
fpcdl to the dangers of war, Falour ; with 
refpe<9: to pain of body or diflrefs of mind, 
Pati€Hce; with re^;)e<fl to labour, ABivity^. 
with reljpe<5l to injury. Forbearance; with 
refpeft to our condition in general, Ma^ 
nanimity. Fear in war, or fear that hin- 
ders a man from doing what he ought to ' 
do, is Cowardice ; fudden fear without 
4 caufo is Panic; habitual fear i^ Pujillanh- 
fhity; fear of the labour that one ought to 
undergo is Lazinefs. Fear with iurprife is 
Terror ; and violent fear with extreme de- 
teflation is Horror. Thofe unaccoimtable 
fears too are called jH?fr(?r/, which fome* 
times arife in th^e imagination in fleep, or 
iti certain dileafes, and produce tremblings, 
fweating, fhivering, and other iicrvbus 
fymptoms^ 

342* For- 
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342. Fortitude is very becoming^ in 
both fexes j but courage is not fo fuitkblc 
to the female charadler: for in vv^omen, 
on tnrdinary occaliohs of danger, a certain 
degree of dmidity is not unfeemly, bccauie 
it betokens gentlenefs of diipofition. Yet 
from thofe of very high rank, from a queen 
or an emprefs, courage in emergencies of 
great public danger would be expedled, 
and the want of it blamed: we fhould 
overlook the fex, and confider the duties 
of the ftation. In general however, m^ 
online boldnefs in a woman is difagree- 
able; the term virago conveys an ojSen- 
five idea. The female yrarriprs of anti- 
quity, whether real or fabulpus, Camilla, 
Thaleftris, and the whole community of 
Amazons, were imamiable perfonages. 
Put female courage exerted in defence, of 
a child, a hufband, or a near relation, 
wovdd be true, fortitude, and deferve the 
higheft encomiums. 

343. The motives to fortitude are ma- 
ny and powerful. This virtue tends great- 
ly to the happinefs of the individual, by 
giving compofure and prefencTe of mind, 

and 
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tnd keeping the other paffions in due fub^ 
ordination. To public good it is effen- 
tial ; for, without it, the independence and 
liberty of nations would be impo£lible. It 
gives to a characfter that elevation, whith 
poets, orators, and hi]%orians have in all 
ages vied with one another to celebrate. 
Nothing fo eflfeiShially infpires it as ratio- 
nal piety : the fear ©f God is the beft fecu- 
lity againft every other fear^ A true efti^ 
mate of human life ; its fhortnefs and uHr 
c»tainty ; the numberlels evils and .tempt- 
tadons to which by a long continuance in 
this world we muft unavoidably be expo- 
fed ; ought by no means to difcourage, or 
to throw any gloom on pur future pro- 
ipedls ; but ibould teach us, that many 
things are more formidable than death; 
and that nothing is loft, but much gained, 
when, by the appointment of ProvidCTLce, 
a well-fpent life is brought to a conqlu- 
fion. 

344. Let it be conlidered, too, that pu- 

fillanimity and fearfulnefs can never avail 

us any thing. On the contrary, they de* 

bafe our nature, poifon all our comforts^ 

Q^q , and 
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and make us ciefpicable in tbe tyes of o- 
ther^ ; they d^ken our reafon> difcoBceflt 
our fchemcs, enfeeble our eflbrt^ cKtiiir 
guiflx our hopes, and add tenfold p^gn- 
ancy to all the tvik of life. In batde, 
the brave foldier i^ in lef$ dangtr thaQ th£ 
'Coward ; in lefe danger even of death and 
wounds, b«cauie bettear prepared to de- 
fend himfelf ; in far lefs danger of iiifeli- 
city ; and has before him the animating 
hope of vidtory and honour/ ^o in Jife : 
the man of true fortitude is in kfa ds^gcar 
of difappointment tiban others are, becaufc 
his uiiderftanding is clear, and his mind 
ddfencumbercd ; he. is prepared to n^^et 
<:alamity without tiie fear of finking lui- 
der.it ; and he has before him the near 
profpedl of another life, in which they 
who piouliy bear the evils of this will dbn 
tain a glorious reward. 

345- -When our minds are greatly mo- 
ved with the apprehenfion of approaclv 
ing, but not certain, evil, the emotion is 
tailed Anxiety or Solicitude^ and gei^erally 
-gives mope pain than the evil itfelf wo\dd 
giv^^ if ift-eftaat and real It 'm therefore very 

• . imprudent 
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knprudent to give way to this paflion^ 
which wUI certainly do us hann, and pro^- 
bably can do us no good. CXir Saviour 
kirafelf prohiluts it. " Take no thought 
^ for to*-morrow," that is (acc6rding to 
the fen& in which the traiiflators of the 
^ble^ and other writers of their time often 
ufed the word thought J be not anxious or 
very &»Ecitoue about to-morrow : " iuffi- 
^ cient to the day i^ the evil thereof/* 
There is great benignity in this as in all 
the other ptt-ecepts of our Divine Lawgi- 
ver. Do not afliidl you^ielves with evil 
which is only imaginary, and perhaj^ 
may never be realized : it is enough that 
you have evils to bear when they are ac- 
tually come upon you. Exceflive anxiety 
long indulged becomes a difeafe worie 
than death. To guard, againft it, we 
have nothing to do but to obey this fhort 
command: Truft in God, and hope the 
beft. 

346* Sujpicion is a painful paflion, near^ 

ly allied both to fear and to anxiety, yet 

diflferent from both. We may fear, and 

may be anxious, without being fufjacious" 

Q^q a of 
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of any body ; becau^ the evil we ap^ 
prehend may be iuch as our fellow-crea^ 
tvires can neither prevent nor bring upon 
us. Such is the anxiety and the fear oc- 
cafioned by the iUnefs of a frieEfcd. But 

if we think the phyfician from iiatereft-f 
cd motives imwilling to cure the difbr- 
dcr, fufpicion arifes in us with reCpt^, to 
him. This'paflion^ therefore, iieems to 
have for its objedl, fome perfoa who we 
think is likely to prevent Qur attaining 
or poflefling good, or to bring i:^n us 
fome dreaded, evil. Sufpicion, like fear, 
may have its uie on many occaiions, 
when it ferves merely to put us on our 
guard ; but to be habitually inclined to it 
makes a man malevolent, timorous, and 
odious. liow difierent is Chriftian cha-^ 
rity, which " is not cafily provoked, and 
^ thinketh no "evil !" 

347. The word ycalms is fbmetimes 

• ufed in a good fenle ; as when we fay q& 
a man, that he is jealous of his honour ; 
which means that he is folicitoufly cau- 
toous againfl diflionour. " I am jealous 
^ over you with, a godly jealpufly," iayai 
■ ^ \ St 
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St Paul to the CoiindHans ; that is^ I aia 
very vigilant to fectire your ^iritual v^eU 
fare. In this acceptation, y^^^o* is of fi^ 
milar import with %eslousy J^^oufy^ tar- 
king the word in another fenfe, is the 
iame nearly with Sufpicion ; but is fiHne- 
what more limited in its ufe. Tlie ixxS^^ 
(ion which one man may entertain of an* 
other's honefty or cr^t can hardly be 
called jealoufy ; this term being vomt com- 
monly ufed to denote fufpicion in love : 
as when a hufband fufpedb his wife^s fide* 
iity, or a wife her hufband's. This is a 
tormenting and furious paflion, and has 
driyen even generous minds into deeds of 
fhe mpft fatal extravagance. Often has it 
formed the fiibjeA of tragedy; but no 
other poet defcribes it £o forcibly as Shako*^ 
fpeare in his Othello. 

348. Joy and Sorrow. I mentioned 
thefe as a third pair of oppoiite paifions 
derived from Love and Hatred. When 
the good we deiired is adbially obtiamed^ 
our fear and hope, wkh refpeA to it, ceafe, 
andye^y takes pofleffion of the heart : when 
tihat evil which was the objecSl of our a- 

veriipn 
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^mrfion is really c<»ne upon us, die hoped 
and fbdrs, to winch it formerly gave rife; 
difappear, or are fwaUowed up, in Sor-- 
r©w. But if there be danger of our k>- 
fin^ the good we poflefs, or if there be a 
chance of our efcape from the prefent evil, 
hbjie and fear will continue to unite them- 
felves with joy in the one cafe, and with 
foirow in the other. And, as all worldly 
en^ment is uncertain, and uneipeded 
deliverances from evil fbmetimes happen, a 
confiderate mind, even when joy is prc- 
domijftant, will not be wholly exempt from 
fear j and in the deepeft afBidlion a pious 
ftiind will not be Vithout hope of deliver- 
ance, <*r at leaft of conlbtadon. Joy and 
Sorrow belong properly to the mind, Plea- 
iurt and Pain to the body. There may 
be bodily' pain without forrow, as when 
a valiant foldier is wounded in gaining a 
vidkory for his country : there may be 
bodily plealure where there is no joy, as 
in ^ cafe of a thirfty man drinking 
while he is in great anguiih of mind: 
and every one knows, that there may be 

forrpw 
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i^ow without pain of body, aii4 joy 
without aay pc^tive bodily pleafur^ 

349, Modentfe joy, io Latin Gaiidum^ 
we m^y term gladn^s : the Stoks allowed 
it, as already obfervcd, to be not unwwr^ 
thy of a wife man, akhoi^gh in goien^ 
they affe<9ted io be very unfriendly td the 
paffions. GkslI joy, in Latin lafkia^ the 
ikssot phil^cf^rs condemned. Exultii^ 
tion, or extravagant joy, is no doubt ua- 
feemly, at leaft on ordinary occafion^ ; far 
it betrays fiich levity and want of con£h 
deration as, though* excufable in a child^ 
we ihould not eafOiy pardon in a man, €h 
fpecially in oat who has any d^mty of 
character to fupport. The appearance of 
^xceflive joy in a king or commander, on 
occafion of a vi&orj^ wcnild be unbecop- 
ming, and fcem to foretdl an equal degree 
of unmanly dejedligii in the ev^t q£ a 
defeat. 

35a I cannot however go fo far as 
the Stoics did in blaming every fort <if 
violent d}f(5(mpofure^ whether expre&ve of 
happinefs or of a^iidion ; for I think, 
that the ^ftrong$ft emotions are n^either 

ungrace- 
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ungraceful, nor likely to give offeiK^, 
when they difcover an exquifite degree df 
moral fenfibility. A child after long ab- 
fbnce fpringing to the embrace of a parent; 
a wife meeting her hnfband alive and well 
whom the moment before fhe believed 
to have periihed by Ihipwreck ; the man, 
who had been lame from his birth, enter- 
ing the temple, on being miraculoufly cu- 
red by Peter, ^ walking and leaping^ and 
^ praifing God ;" — thefe, with a thoufand 
other inftances of agreeable flirpriie that 
might eafily be imagined, would give de- 
light to the beholder, however extravagant- 
ly the paflion might exprefs itfelf. And 
in iiirprifcs of an oppofite nature, and e- 
qually violent, the moft immoderate for- 
row would hardly be cenfurable. 

351. Different degrees of jc5y are figni- 
fied by the words Gladnefs^ Mirth^ Exul- 
tation^ Rapture y Ecjiafy ; and different de* 
grees of forrow by Griefs TroubUy Angutjb^ 
Mifery. Mirth is accompanied with laugfc- 
ter, and exultation (as the name literally 
.imports) with leaping and dancing. The 
joy ^hat one feels on having overG<»ie^ op^ 
- pofition 
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pofidbn has been called Triumph ; biit this 
word is frequendy fo ufed as to convey 
an idea' of iniUt^ which is quite unwor- 
thy of a generous mind. " Triumph not 
" over thine enemy," fays an old adage, 
" vi6lory is lufficient." Nothing does lefS 
honour to the national charadler of the 
Roman people, than their trimnphs. There 
might be policy in them ; but policy that 
fliocks humanity is not good. Rejoicing 
for vidlory may be allowed, and is natu- 
ral, and irideed, by its influence in diffu- 
fing^ pubUc fpirit, beneficial. But to ex-^ 
pofe to public view noble and royal pri-r 
foners in chains, in order to fliow our 
power over them, is almoft as barbarous, 
as to laugh at a fallen eiiemy writhing in 
the agonies of death. 

352. Savages are addi<3:ed to this fort 
of cruelty j and the Romans cannot be 
faid to have emerged from the lavage 
ftate, when this barbarous exhibition was 
firfi introduced aijiong them by Romulus. 
Its continuance after they became civilized 
we may partly impute to fafliion ; which 
frequently betrays poor mortals into ftrang^ 
R r incon- 
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Inconfiftencies of condudl and fcntimtoti 
in their better days the Romans were nei^ 
ther ill-natured nor ungenerous : yet, if 
we kn,ew no more of their dory than what 
relates to their triumphs and gladiators, 
we muft have thought them brutal and 
bloody barbarians. 

353. When gladnefs, or moden^t^ joy, 
fettles into a habit, or continues for a con-* 
fiderable time, it is called Cbcarfidnefs : and 
habitual forrow is termed De/e^otij Set^ 
vinefs^ Melancholy. Chearfulnefs is far pre* 
ferable to mirth : the former is a habit, 
the latter a temporary a<5l. . Mirth is not 
always friendly to virtue, and, when too 
frequently indulged, betrays an intempen , 
fate mind not a little tinctured with folly; 
chearfulnefs is a great fupport as well as 
ornament to every virtile, and is confift^ 
ent with dignity, arid even with fkiiiftity, 
of charadler. Our mirth iis Kabk to be 
Succeeded by dejedtion : our chearfulnefs 
difpels melancholy both from ourfelves 
^nd from others. A merry companion is 
often teizing, and fometimes intolerable: 
a chearful friend is al^srays welcome, and 

one 
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one of the greateft comforts of life* Mirth^ 
fays Addifon, is like a flafiji of lightning 
that breaks' throiigh . a gloom of clouds, 
and ghtters for a moment: chearfnlnefs 
keeps np a kind of funftune in the foul, 
and fills it with a fteady and perpetual fe- 
renity. A chearful man is matter of him<* 
felf, and enjoys a found judgement and 
untroubled imagination : mirth to a coii^ 
fiderate mind foon becomes opprelfive, and 
for a time difcompofes all its faculties. 
. 354. There are perfons who, from bo- 
dily infirmity or a deficiency of animal 
fpirits, cannot for any length of time be 
chearful ; but if their mind be fuited to 
their condition, and their defires propor- 
tioned to what they pofTefs, they have con-* 
tcntment ; and that, when founded in a 
firm perfuafion of the goodnefs and wif- ' 
dom of Providence, creates a heaven upon 
^arth. I know not whether contentment 
and chearfUnefs ought not to be called 
virtues rather than paffions, as they are 
not, when moderate, as the former always 
is, accompanied with bodily commotion* 
Yet in the countenance they dilplay them- 
R r a felves 
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felves very fignificantly : and he muft be 
a luperficial obferver indeed, who cannot 
diftinguifh gay from gloomy features, and 
the placid fmile of contentment from, the 
furly look of diflktisfadlion. They who 
wifli to be contented and chearful muft 
cultivate habits of benevolence, humiUty, 
and rational piety. Pride, maUce, and fii- 
{)erftition disfigure the^ face with frowns, 
and harafs the foul with endlefs vexation. 
2SS* When we rejoice on account of the 
joy of others, or grieve becaufe they are 
in trouble, it may be called Sympathetic 
Joy or Sorrow. The remarks formerly 
inade on it need not , be repeated. Joy, 
when foftened by tender paflions, as con- 
jugal love, natural afFedlion, gratitude, and 
the like, does fometimes exprefs itfelf by 
two fymptoms, which one would think in- 
confiftent, a fmiling cormteiiance and eyes 
full of tears. Homer afcribes them to An- 
dromache on a particular occafion, Saxfvocir 
yii.oL(TOL(TOLy when her huf^and He<flor,, going, 
out to battle, puts his child in her arms, 
after having hfeld him in his <)wn, aud fo- 
lemnly invoked the bleffing of heaven up- 
on 
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on hinu A face with this expreflion is one 
of the moil interefting objeds in nature. 
Painters have endeavoured to do juftice to 
Homer's idea : indeed there cannot be a 
finer iubjecfl for painting. Many other 
emotions allied to joy are apt to exprefs 
themfelves in the fame way j efpecially in 
thofe who have weak nerves or very deli- 
cate minds. There are perfons, who can- 
not without tears read fublime veHes, or 
hear or fpeak of any extraordinary inflance 
of generofity. The fenfations that accom- 
pany fuch weeping are, if I may fo fpeak^ 
painful from excefs of pleafure. 

356. The fatisfadlion one feels in the 
approbation of one's own corifcience may 
be called Moral joy ; and is of all human 
feelings the moft delightful and permanent. 
An approving confcience is a counterba- 
. knee to aH the evils of life, and fupplies 
even in the hour of death the fweeteft con- 
folation. Without it there can be no hap- 
pinefs, and with it there.can be no mifery. 
As, on the other hand, Moral Sorrow^ in 
all its forms of Renioirfe, Regret, and Self- 
condemnation, iuilefs alleviated by thofe 

hopes 
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hopea of pardon which the truly penitent 
are pCTmitted and encouraged to entertain, 
is alone fufficient, even in the greateft 
worldly proiperity, to make life a burden, 
•* The fpirit of a man will fuftain his in- 
^ firmity," that is, may fuppoit the natu- 
ral evils that flefh is heir to; ** but a 
** wounded fpirit who can bear \^ A con- 
denming confcience has often driven men 
to diftradion ; and fometimes made them 
confefs crimes, which it was in their power 
to conceal, and which they knew would, 
when confcfled, bring upon them capial 
punilhment. • 

357. Shame is a paflion which always 
accompanies moral fbrrow. Some perfohs 
are indeed incapable of fliame ; but thofe, 
it is to be hoped, are few : for to fay of a 
man, that he is impudent, or has loft the 
fenfe of fliame, is a moft fevere Cenfure,^ 
and fefems to imply, that he has no con- 
fcience, no fear of God, and no regard to 
man. The word Jhame has feveral fignifi- 
catioos, and is applied to feveral paffiohs, 
fimilar perhaps in their nature, but not the 
fame. Confcioufnefs of reputation loft, or 

in 
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in danger of being loft, catdes one fort of 
fliamc, which is alfo called Confujion offace^ 
and difcovers itfelf by blnlhing, downcaft 
eyes, and abjedt behaviour. We feel in 
fome degree the fame paffion, when any 
thing diftionourabl^ is imjuftly charged 
upon us : only in this cafe o\ir knowledge 
of our own innocence fupports the mind, 
and yields great confolation ; and the 
iluune that may then remain proceeds from 
our apprehenfion that others, whofe opi- 
nion' we revere, may think hardly of us, 
from not having the means of being better 
informed. 

358. Upon the bare mention of any 
thing indecent, though not imputed to any 
body, a perfbn of delicacy is confcious of 
a paflion or feehng, which has alfo been. 
called fliame, apd difcovers itfelf by the 
fame fymptom of blulhing. This, as a 
fign of an uncorrupted mind, is a very 
amiable afie<5lion, and particularly beco- 
ming in young people ; as the rudenefs 
or impudence of thofe who give occafion 
to it is deteftable. Profane talkers, lewd 
jefters, and they who b^ fpeech or writing 

prefent; 
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prcfent to the ear or to the eye of iliodefty 
any of the indecencies I allude to, are pefts 
of fociety. Againft the thief and the high- 
wayman, we may, with the afliftance of 
law, guard fb as to be in no great danger 
from them ; but a fhamelefs profligate, by 
fcrawling his execrable trafh on the walls 
or windows of an inn, may to the yoimg 
and harmlefs do lafting mifchief, which it 
is impoflible to punifh, and which there- 
fore the law cannot prevent. In this re- 
Ipedl there is not, I have been, told, any 
other country fo infamous as our 6wn. It 
is fome comfort however to refle<5l that 
none but the vileft of the people are ca- 
pable of this enormity. Thofe fpecimens 
of it that I have had the misfortune to 
fee, appear, from the ipelling and other 
circumflances, to have been the work of 
wretches who were equally 4eftitute of 
fenfe, delicacy, and literature. 

359. There is another fort of fhame, 
commonly called Bajhfulnefs^ which often 
gives great j^ain to the young and unexpe- 
rienced, when they appear before ftran-^ 
gers, or in the prefence of their fuperiors^ 

or 
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br have occafion to Ipeak or ^6k in public* 
When this evil Jhamc (as the French call 
it) is exceffive, fo as to make people atft 
abfurdly, or difqtialify them for , doing 
their duty, it is very inconvenient as Well 
as awkward, and pains fhould be taken to 
get the better of it ; not all at once, how»^ 
ever, nor in hafte \ for thus they might be 
driven into the oppofite and much worie 
extreme of Impudence j but by little and 
little. Young perfons, of great fenfibiUty 
are apt to be too much difcouf aged in the 
confcioufhefs of this infirmity \ but they , 
have no occafion to be fo* For, if they 
are attentive and refpedkfiil to their com** 
pany^ bafhfulnefd will not injure diem in 
the opinion of the diiceming; it Will radier 
raifc prepoileflions in their favour. 

360. Even when the &afon of youth is , 
pafl, a flight degree of bafhfulnefs is not 
at all ungraceful on particular occafions,^ 
eijpecially in thofe puUic fpeakers who wilh 
to gain upon their audience by the gentle 
arts of perfuafion j becaufe it betokens hu* 
mility and relpe^ Homer, who difcrimi-* 
nates human charaders with the greateft 
S f accuracy^ 
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accuracy, telte us, that tMt w^ one of 
the peculiarities that diftinguiflicd - UlydOfes 
as an orator; and the poet adds, that 
his eloquence wad irrcffiftible, Ovid at- 
tended to this circumftance ; as a^pcar^ 
from his account; of the conteft between 
Aj^x and Ulyffcs for the arms of Achilks* 
Ajax, who by the by loft his caufe, b^n« 
with exclamation said bluftering, iidtaHe 
to his character j but AOthiftg c^n be more 
Inodeft or delicate dian the attitude and €%^ 
6rdium of Ulyfles ** I menticai this, be^ 
cauie, in the hope tiiat fome ojf tliofe who 
hear me may in time become public ^Jieafc- 
crs, I would caution them againft that air 
of confidence and felf-fuflSdency, which 
I have feen fome preachers aflume, and 
which is very offenfive t€> a hearer of dif^ 
cemment and delicacy. I may add that> 
as humility is one of the diftinguifhing 
virtues of a Chriftian, a ■ gentle, unaflu- 
toing, and modeft deportment, especially 
in pubUc, is indiipenfablcin a clergyman. 
Among fenators in debate a more vehement 

* See Ovid. Mctanu luiu 124* * 

' animation 
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feefwoperj yet die modeft {^ak&t-ntret 
fails to inijereft the audience in his favour. 
. 36 <. ^;ig€r and Qrp^itude. lliefe are 
die Iftft pair of.,opp6fite paflicHas which I 
ttcntiooied aa derived from Hatred and 
Lotei . The peribn; who is inftrumental in 
bxingixjg evii upon us or odierwi£b ofiend^ 
in^ ua^ rai&a.our ^ng^i wiiichy Lqcke 
fay^, impUea a pceient purpofi of revenge^ 
aft well as ft denfe df injury. Revenge and 
anger do indeed, too often go tx^ther ; 
but furely there may be anger^ as in an 
affd^ionate parent towards his child^ with-* 
cut any purpofe of revenge. The chafti&^ 
ment that may iblioiiy^ fiich anger is not 
vindictive ; it aima at nothing Imt the 
good, of the child ; . and to the good parent^ 
whom duty conies to adminiiler £> harfh 
a t^onedy, it gives pain iniiead of pleafure, 
^— The p^rfon who is inftrume^tid in doing 
us good^ is the obje^ of our Gratitudet 
which is a very pleaimg emotion : as anger 
is fo much the reverb, t^t we ofte^ call 
it Difpleafure. Some people are fo prone to 
anger^ that one would almoft think they 
$f2 delighted 
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delighted in it. But if thi« is really the 
adty there xmift^ be fbmething tumatural 
4n the diijpofition of their minds. 

362. Every thing ^at kuits us is ^ot 
the chjeA c£ anger. We are not angry at 
the ftone \duch, falling by accident from 
the top of a houfe, gives us a woimd : but 
if we bdieved that a man oecafioned iti 
fall, we ihould be angry, either at his ma^ 
}ice if he did it on pturpoiey or at his ne-! 
gligence if he took no pains to prevent iu 
A iiidden fit of inftin^ve ai^er may in^ 
deed break out againft an inanimate thii^; 
. as, when we fay letter words to the bench 
that bruiies our ffain in the dark : but fuch 
anger is -not rational j we immediately be* 
come afhamed of it ; and were it to conti^r 
nue, it would make us ridiculous. An ir- 
rational animal, a horie that kicks, or a 
dog that without provocation bit^ U9, may 
niie our anger, becau& we havfe fome xio- 
tiQ% though perhaps not well fixu^ed^ 
that he might and ough^ to have let us 
ak^ne; and the punsihment we apply in 
iuch caies is neither blamed nor ridiciir* 
led; t^ecaufe, ^ provpc^tion was great; 
. - J 1* '^ and 
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And b^canftotik- blows may^be tjS£e6taal^ 
by frightening the ammal, in preventing 
inch evil for iht future. 

363. Anger is generafiymade up of di& 
like and fome- d^6t 'j&£ ill-will ; but <^ 
inch ill-will bb does not always imply nut* 
levolence. Patents, afe already obi&nred^ 
may be angry with thofe children whcmi 
they fondly love ; and that anger is not 
only confiftent widi benevolence^ but is 
even a proof of it. For if a^ parent were 
not angry when his child is guilty of tiranf- 
greflion, we ihould fay that he does not 
k>ve his child £> much as he ought to da 
In like manner, we may be angry 'mtk a 
friend or neighbour; that is, we may be 
offended at fbme injury he has dime us, 
and wiih fouDething to happen to make 
him f^nfibk of his fault, and prevent his 
dmng the like for the future : and all the 
while we may be, and indeed ought to be, 
far from wifhixig him any red or lading 
evil, but, on the contrary,^ ready £0 fw- 
give hiiiiy deiirous of reconciliation, and 
inclined to do him a favour when it is in 
our power. 

364, Aa^er 
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ym^ijid^. Whm ia any degree yipleot, it 
iatnilvfo; for itdepweiavixiaofw atiiae 
<tf the irfc of Bia. afw&ii^ ot^gfiMi? ^bfurd 
tod Jmmoral cottdijd, and if lc«g coiv- 
tkwed maj t^iaaina^e ^ iij; rf 4I i>l^ 
Mgf* ti^tis b^ feftii^ violeiu: i» 

t«med Rancour Qijc'Mtdig^i(y^ a paflioa 
whick niafccs a: man^jpaifers^lfl attd deteft- 
ablc. Ayhenai^feras >pt tafiyfe. on every 
trifling, occafioia^ it is cilhf^ li^e^j^nefs ; 
and neada:^ one i torment ^tiv.Qoe's felf, 
and a.pkgxie toirthers. An^(brt^^ breaka 
fotth ynih ^icdenoe, but ik ^xm over, is 
termed P^o;id^«^; which,. tiuQugh not 
inconfiftent eitl^ iivitk> £[q6d nature or 
with goaerofity,! ooght to. .bi : jiefbrained, 
becaaafe it is extremely inconvenient to 
fiifendfl;and depcndej3*s, and ji»»y twrry a 
man on to the perpetration of crimes. 
Anger tjbac is codi ffltent^ and yindidive, 
is a much worfe paflion : it h indei^ £0 
bad, that iiothing good is to bq expelled 
from ham who ;s capable of it. 

365* Anger was implanted in our con* 
ftitution foi^ many valuable purpofes, par-r 

ticularly 
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doilaiiy for iHf*defence. Had we nothing 
irafcifcflte in xis, there woiild be no end of 
injuries suid in^gmties ; but our know^ 
ledge of the nature and efiedls of anger 
makes us unwilling to provoke it: and 
^us men fbuul in awe of one another^ 
which greatly conmbutes^ to the peace c^ 
fociety. If an injury be accompanied with 
circumilanc^ of peculiar bafeneis or mean* 
nefs, our anger is termed Indignation. When 
anger exceeds the boimds of ielf-defence^ 
and contrives to bring real harm ijpoh o* 
diers, without any view to their good or 
to that of the community, it becomes Re-^ 
venge^ or Vengeance; which, if generally 
praifliied, would introduce endlefs cpnfu- 
fion. 

366* For we are apt to think the injury 
we have juft now received greater than 
it really is ; and therefore, if we were to 
retaliate immediately by word or , deed^ 
we Ihould hardly fail to go beyond the 
due boimds, and fb become injurious in 
our turn ; which would call for new re- 
venge from the oppofite party ; and that> 
being no doubt equally outrageous, would 

|)rovokp 
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^provoke to further vengeance, £o that the 
evil would be incurabk* Accordingly, 
revenge is forbidden by the Iaw3 both of 
God and of inan. Savages, who enjoy not 
theprotedtion of law, are their own aven- 
gers : whence they become addi<5ted to this 
dreadful pailion; and their vengeance is 
always • exceffive. One is not a competent 
judge in one's own cauie. And therefore, 
in I'egular fociety, perfbns of impartiality 
and confiderable learning . are appcnnted 
judges, to punifli according to the exa€l 
amoiait of the tranigreifion, and give the 
injured party reafonable redrefs and no 
more. 

367. When civilized nations go to^war, 
or individuals go to law with one another^ 
the principle of their condu<5l ought to be, 
not revenge, but a regard to public good j 
which, in order to difcourage injury juid 
defend our violated or endangered rights^ 
compels us to have recourfe to violent 
meaiures, that arc jnftifiable only from 
the neceffity of the cafe. To go to law to 
plague a neighbour, or in order to obtain 
reparation fpr' a p^y trefpafs diat ddesi 
^ neither 
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n^ijtber us nor tlve public any n^atierial in» 
jury, has in it m^re of m?Jice than; of love 
to juftice. In .war, to kijl uJEineefiTarily, - 
or with a view to, gratify private - malevo- 
lence is nothing lefs tha(n iniHrdei:^ antf^ 
is indeed difcountpnanced by the opinions 
^nd pradtice of 2^11 . enlightened : ii^ftons. 
While the enemy attacks or refift$, it is 
la\«^ bejca^ufe neceflary, to repel force hy 
fbj^e ; when hp fubmits, he is intitled to 
ig§rcy, and even to the generofity of ^e 
cpj^u^ron " Cowards ^e cruel, but the 
^^i brave Love mercy, and de%ht to fave.'' 
.368. There ar^ many oc^afipns, on 
iprhich ^anger is not to be bl^sned ;. there 
mrp niany, on .wjiich it: is praife worthy. 
The Scripture ii^timajtes, that we may be 
angry without fin; ijay, our ; Saviour hyn-. 
fclf once looked TOUffid with anger ojijthe 
Jews, ' " being gi^i^yed foTvth^ Ijiadneife:. of. 
*i their hearts*- AriftoUe has very per- 
Ipicubufly^ though with gre^t, brevity, 
ijaarked the boimdaries within which this 
paflipn may innocently opera^te, and fa aSi 
to deferve praife, inftead of blame, o' ^er 

VK i<p ok lei, j^ ok /« ofytl^iuog^ tTi j^ df S^, jj on, ^ 
Tt cw-f 
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dniy on fuch occafions as he ought, and 
with foch perfons as he ought, and iti 
fiich manner^ and at inch tiiene, and for 
foch ktigth of time, as hie ought, is a6Hi* 
ated by a laudable anger. I ihall make a 
few remaiks on the' federal pBxts o€ tkm 
aphorifin. 

369. Firft, Anger ii la?udable, wh^ the 
occafton iis foch as renders it in fbme de^ 
gree our duty : and • that happens, when 
not to be angry wotdd difcover on bur 
pait a want c^ mord fenfibility, ^r^ftii^t 
prove an ieritcouragement to wickednefs in 
Others. . iPs^^nts overlooking a child's tranf- 
greffioUj or jbeing equally indulgent to 
him when- he is, and when he is hot, in 
a fauJt, Wiftld ihbw a tit^ Wimeabk fei- 
diflference : they could hardly take a more 
efiedtual- way to corrupt his mind. A wo^ 
plan lifteningj without extreme indignah 
tion, to a li^lBtitidus propofal frcMn a man,^ 
would undoubtedly give him reafbn tfe 
^lik that Ihe did not difapprove cxf it, 

♦ £thi9* ad tKc» it- 5. 
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To fpeak without emotion of any fhocb- 
ing inftance of cmcky^ ingmitude, inju- 
(tice^ blaijphemy, or any other impiety^ 
wouki make us iufpe<^ the ipeakcr^ not 
only of infenfibility, but of a total want 
of princi]^ In cafes of thia nature, axk^ 
ger imder, certain limitations is a virtue^ 
and the want of it a vice. 

37a With re4>e(ft to indignities o£S»> 
ed to ourfelves, .though we ought always 
to exercife forbearance, and be ready to 
forgive ;— yet if, on receiving a very gro6 
and public iniult, we w;ere to fhow no 
reientment, the world wo^d blame our 
meannefs of ipirit, and think us not very 
fit to be entrufted with the important cour 
terns of another, when we fhowed £0 litr 
tic attention to our own. Peculiar ciih 
icumftances, however, and the dignity of 
certain chanu^ers, might make great air* 
teration in a matter of this kind. When, 
at the trial of Charles I. one of the by- 
flanders fpat in the king's face, and he, 
without fpeaking or even looking at the 
traitor, calmly wiped his cheek with a 
handkerchief, he manifefled a greatnefs of 
T t 2 foul 
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foul that had in it fon^thing more thaii 
heroic, and almoft OK^re than human« 
But what words can exprefs our detefla- 
tion of the ruffian who could perp^scate 
iuch a deed ! 

371. Anger is kuxiabk^ fecojadly, when 
a man is angry with fucb perjp^s as he 
tought. The peribi)6 with whom y^fe may 
rcafonably be angry have been, moll of 
them, fpecified already. Thofe towanie 
whom we ought to exercifc particu]^ le- 
nity and forbearance, are, firfl, Our. be- 
nefactors and friends, who may. happen, 
in an uitguarded moment, through the 
weaknefs of human nature, to give us o^ 
fence. Secondly, Men eminently good, 
or whom we know to be good. Great 
reverence is due to good men ; and if we 
only hint to them, in the gentleft terms, 
that they have withdtit defign done us in- 
jury, it will wound them as deeply -as 
they ought to be woimded ; they will rea- 
dily make acknowledgements ; and fur- 
ther reproach from us would be crueL 
Thirdly, They who are liable to be too 
much diflieartened by our anger, as»de- 
: - pendents, 
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pendents, aflFcdtionate children, perfons in 
adverfity, or of delicate health and ipirits, 
or Weak in underftanding, are all indtled 
to peculiar tendemefs ; being all objedls 
of pity, and not likely to offend, except 
through inadvertence. And fourthly, Thofe 
whom our anger would probably irritate, 
or to whom it could not do any good, we 
ought to bear with, or let alone, for our 
own fakes, as well as for theirs *. 

372. I need not add, that to be angry 
widi our Creator is of all paffions the 
mod ihocking, unnatural, and inexcuiable; 
infomuch that you may perhaps think the 
human heart, bad as it is, incapable of 
fuch impiety. But are not they guilty of 
it, who repine at Providence, either for 
bringing on them adverfity which they 
may fancy they do not deferve, or for 
making their neighbour profperous be- 
yond what they may think him intitled 
to ? All fuch murmurings, envyings, and 
difcontents, however common, and how- 
ever difguifed, are fo maAy inftances of 

* Sec Arcbbifhop Seeker's Sermons, vol. 5. 

anger. 
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anger, if not oF hatred, towards both Go4 
and man« This ought to be ferioufly con- 
sidered. Contentment witlji our lot, joy 
in our neighbour's profperity, andrefig- 
nation to the Divine Will, diffufe inefiable 
tranqiiillity over the foul, prevent thein- 
truiion of anger and every other painful 
paffion, keep us at peace with all the 
world, and make us rejoice in God and 
in all his dilpenfations. 

373, Tliirdly, Anger is laudable, when 
the manner of it is confiftent with proprie- 
ty and dirty. It appears from what has 
been faid, that our anger may be in too 
flight a degree ; as when it fets before o- 
diers an example of blameable indiiB^* 
ence, or tends to reprefs, and confequent- 
ly to weaken, our moral fenfibility. But 
excefs of anger is the more common and 
more dangerous extreme. And it is hard- 
ly poflible, and perhaps would not be ex- 
pedient, |to fix the boundary to which an- 
ger, confiftently with innocence, may ^6. 
If diis were ascertained, and people taught 
that they might fafely proceed fo far, they 
would think they might proceed a little 

and 
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Mkd a ^Iktte i^siiker, till at lad they inight 
lofe all remembrance of the boundary* 
For he whd Ventures to «he utmoft verge 
of innocence ieldom fails to go beyond it j 
diere is criminal preftunption in ventu- 
ring £0 fan Two rules, however, may 
be given on this head : the firft^ that our 
anger fliould never mak^. us lofe the go* 
verninent of -oteielves j the fecond, that it 
ihduld iiever do injury to others. 

374. Angfer, .thus itJodtiFaeed, will not 
|M-c)dtice in us any commotion fo violent 
as to^hurt Wir health, ^rour chaara^^er a$ 
men of pMdence; nor will it break out 
in bc&fterous 01* infulting lasguage, far leis 
inthat iihpioUS'and barbftTdifs practice of 
ciiriing and fwearing. To wiiatever de- 
gtiee we may be- irritated, We Ihali do well 
neither to ^ak nor to adl, while our agi- 
tation is fiich as to prevent calm reflec- 
tion. It is faid of Socrates, that, when, 
greatly provoked, he became inftantly fi- 
lent ; and I fuppofe he never had occafion 
to repent of his filence. And I have heard 
it recommended as ^ good rule, that, be-' 
fpre a man give way to his paffion, he 
- lb<iuld 
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flibuld take time to do fbmeth|ng d^ that 
» is aot connected with it, and if poilible 
retire fot a moment, if it were only to re- 
coUedl fome paflage of a .fevo\irit;e author, 
or even to repeat the letters of the alpha- 
bet. A little delay may do good, and for- 
beajraoce and mildnefs can never. do harm* 
. 375. Fpurthly, Anger is laudable, when 
it is wcll'tim^. Now it is ntot well-timed,, 
when it interferes with the performance 
of any important duty : to pray, or go to 
church, in anger, would be very, .indecent* 
Nor is anger well-timed, when -vi^e have 
not had the nieans of knowing, whether 
any real ofience has been g^ven, or what 
is the mie acoount of the offlbuce; mi- 
Hakes of this nature s^t not uncommon ; 
men are often offended without caufe, and 
generally mcwre than ihey o^h^t to be^ 
Anger is alfo imfeafonable, i^dien it is like- 
ly to give pain or fliow cjiirelpedi to our ^ 
company j or when it is dire<5ed againft 
a Etian whofe prefent temp?r of mind 
makes him,- from an excefs of levity, or 
from any other intemperance^ deaf to rea- 
feo, or in a cqnditioA of being cafily. exat 

perated^ ^ 
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per ated. Such infirmities we all have ; 
and, as i;re all wifh allowances to be made * 
for them in ourfelves^ we all ought to 
make the like allowances in favour of o* 
ther^. 

376. Fifthly, Anger is not blamed when 
it continues no longer than is reafcmable. 
Lading re£entmait is inexcufabie, what-. 
' ever die provocation may have been. It 
fbnrs the temper, an4 ib makes a man tm- 
fitfor fbdcty, and unhappy in himfelf; 
it excludes from his mind benevolent and 
pious thoughts ; it cheriflbes pride, envy, 
contempt, and other violent and gloomy 
perturbations. " Let not the iun go down 
. " on your wrath,** is an excellent rule : 
but, for the mod part, anger is cenjRirable 
if it laflt an Ylomv^ or even a much ihort^r 
ipace. The moment die <^ender owns 
his fault, or feems defircHis of reconcilia- 
tion, our anger ought to be loft in for^^ 
giveneiS. Though he fhoukl not own hi? 
fault, nor give reafbn to believe that there 
is any change in his mind for the; better, 
we ihail do well to check our anger ; or, 
if it be prudent to keep up an appearance 
Uu of 
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of it, to take care that it be an appeat^uace 
only : for, becaufe he is injuriaas, it does 
not follow that we ought to Baake onr^ 
felves unhappy ; which we fhall certstinly 
do, if we fuiFer this tormenting pailion to 
take and to keep poflfeflioh of u«. 

377. Let thofe who are prone to. singer 
«b(lain at leaft from every outward ex- 
preffion of it, from reproachftd words and 
vindic^ve deeds^ and conceal it carefully 
within theix own breafL In this way they 
may in time get the cotnmand of it ; for 
moft paflions thu$ reftr^ned become weak-, 
^r. Let them refolve that they will ab- 
ftain from anger for a day, for two days, 
for a w»k,'for a month ; and, if they ad-^ 
here to the relblution, they will foon conn 
gratidate thefnfelyes 01^ the happy conle- 
quences. Let them, as much as poflible, 
keep- ^loipf from vexatious bufinefs, an4 
from quarreliqme and litigious men ; and 
avoid not only^ thofe altercations which 
may lead to anger, but djifputes in gene- 
ral, and all that fort- of reading which is 
tflto^ed ccmtEftverfial. , Let them never far 
^ moment imagine, sts paflionate mei;i a:fc 
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j^ to do, that their anger is incurabki 
They can manage it ibmet^es for the &ke 
t)f intereft: ierthem lekrA to niaiiagc it 
for God's lakel and for the £ake o£ that 
fellow-creatures and themielves* 

37S. Gratitude was mentioned as th6 
paffion diat feems to ftand in oppoiition 
to Ang^r. We natmally lote a man^ be-* 
caufe he is of the fame condition With 
OurfeJves ; we have good-wiB towards him^ 
becaufe he ftands in need g£ our aid, and 
may be profited by it; we lov£ him y« 
more, if we know him to be of a mild di£* 
pofition^ and more ftip when he ptovefc 
himfelf a friend t6 mankind by adb of 
beneficence : but if we ourfelves are the 
objcfts of that beneficence, oiw godd-wHi 
towards! hiAi, and our delight in him^ 
ought to be'^ery ftrong. When we thuis 
contemplate our benefa<5^or, not only with 
'fentiments of ccmiplacency and benevo- 
lence, biit alio with a diipofidon to requite 
his faVom-s, this mixture of pleasurable c- 
modbns is termed Gratiti^c* The reverie 
is* fngtatitude ; which, if it cannot be called 
a pailion, becaufe it occafions little com^^ 
U u 2 motion 
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motion in the corporeal part of our na- 
ture, ii5 however a vice of fuch . enormity, 
that the znofb profligate man would be a- 
fhamed to acknowledge himfelf guilty of 
it. 

379. Si ittgratum dixeris^ omnia diparisj 
fays the Latin maXim : if you call acmaa 
imgrateful^ you have cajled hito^.^very 
thing that is bafe ; you need fay ^ jdo^hing 
more. The xingratcful man ia an-'.tSiiemy 
to the human race ; for his conduct tends 
to difcourage bcneficende : and he :is unfit 
for fociety and unworthy of it, becauie his 
" indifference or hatred towards his benefac- 
tor proves him to be hard-hearted and \m- 
juft. There, are two forms of this irile dif- 
poiition ; one, when a m^n negledls to re- 
quite a favour when the requital is in 
his power ; the other, when he returns 
evil for good. The lail is no doubt the 
wprft ; but both are fo bad that they are 
called by the fame name j it being difficult 
to find in language an epithet of more re- 
proachful import than ungratefuL Grati- 
tude is a gende afiedlion, and makes no 
great conunotion in the animal economy ; 
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yet is an a<ftive prindple, arid ,o£ttfn difi- 
|)lays itM£ vifibly in "the conntendncp^^by 
raifing .the c^^plexXoi^ brightening jth^ 
€yes, and Ibmetxnics filling them wi;h tears. 
An eye that weeps -v^ith gratitude- has * 
' j>articular Iplendor and eameflnefs ^ in the 
^xpreffion. : 

. . ' 38,0, Oratkiade towards^ things irrational, 
or even inanimate, (if the term gratitude 
may be uied jm iucL a. comiedtion), is nc^ 
die objeiSt of cenfure pr ridicule ; for every 
' emotion that r§/^/?/ this amiable . vj^rtue 
.betokens ; ft gQodnefs of nature,; whii^h.t^ 
pallions alli^ to ang?r frequently 4<>;-no^f. 
rThe. plg^^ ;that brougj^t the marii^r <^a 
i)ior^ from [a fhipsw?^]^ ^ iwrf fl^ou}^ riot 
Jdanae Idtfi for taking ipknlCvtUr car?, of, 
irefu^g to part with for ariy;pept(rii^fy 
coniideration, and even. iheltering from tfee 
injuries of rthc weather: we might imsile 
at the circun^[^ce y but it would b^ a 
fmile, not of fcom, but of kindnefs. Dogs 
and horles have been inftrumental in fa- 
ving mens lives. Particular good-will to- 
wards liich a dog, or fuch a horfe, would 
be laudable j and to Ihoot the one for run- 
ning 
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ning down a fliecp, or to liara& with toH 
the olA age of the other, would be cruel^ 
and without any vk>lent figure <jf ipeech 
might even be termed ingratitudel How- 
ever, what is properly, and without a, fi- 
gure, called Grawude (and the fame thing 
is true of Anger) has for its objedl a b^ing 
diat adts, or feems^ to a&,^ with fome de- 
gree of intention. We ar6 gratefiil^ not 
to the medidiie, but to the^ phyfieian, that 
cm^ usj and angry, not at the knife 
which wounds, but with the p&rfbn who 
thtefftdonally or negligently wifelded it. 
Oratttudc is due to every ^beneffc€lor, and 
ought td be i^deitt in pr(]^)ortfon to the 
inagnittide cl" the flavour, and €he benevo- 
lence dF thofe who confCT it; Perfons of 
Imall ability coiofef great favours, when 
what tj^y da proceeds from- a high degree 
g{ good-will : by him, who ikw the gene- 
rc^^ of the giver, the widdw*s mite was 
accounted a great imn. 

581.. To the Supreme Being, who freely 
gives us life and every other goojd thing, 
our higheft gratitude'' is* due ;' and Ihould 
be continually oiffered up iri'filent thaiikA 

giving. 
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giYing, and oftett ex^irefied inwards, dbtat 
it may have the more po'werftil ^flfedl oij 
our ownmiilds, and on thofe whofe devo* 
^ion we wi£h to direft, or to animate* Pa-* 
renjs are in the next degree our benefac- 
tors, at lead in ordinary cafes : for to an 
attentive and affectionate parent, who m^ift 
have done fo much for us when wp could 
do nothing for ourf elves, and watched fb 
long and fo anxioufly, and fo frequently 
^d fervently prayed, for our welfare, wc 
are more indebted than to any other fel- 
loe-creature. A ftranger who relieves uSj 
though, he never faw us before taixid may 
never fee us again, is alfo intitled to pecu* 
liar acknowledgements of gratitude, on ac- 
coiint of die difintereftednefe of hi^ virtue. 
But we muft not think omfelve? exempted 
from the obligatirai of this great duty, e- 
ven when our benefadlor is a perfon on 
whom we may have conferred inany fa* 
vours. A parent ought with thankfulnefs 
to receive what a dutiful child oS&rs for his 
relief. " This is nothing more than I was 
^* well intitled to," would be an unfMroper 
fpeech pn fucij m pccaiipft. It would inr 

^uDoatei 
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timate, that the parent, in taking care of 
his child, had been actuated, as much at 
leaft by the hope of recompenfe, as by na- 
tural affe(5tion, and a fenfe of duty* 



SEC T. VI. 

The Subject continued. ' 
PaJJions and AffeStiom^ 

382. T Have now given a brief account of 
fbme of our more remarkable pa£- 
fions, but have not gone Aro* die fobjedl^ 
and could eafily have proceeded further, if 
there had been time ^6r it. Hints have 
been occafionally thrown in, widi refpedl 
to the government of particular palQlons : 
I fubjoin fbme brief remarks of a more ge- 
neral nature. — The government of the paf^ 
fions is a difficult work ; but abfblutely ne»- 
ceflary, if we wifh to be happy cither in 
die next world, or in this. And as it is 
the more difficult the longer it is delayed, 
it is the part of prudence, as well as matter 

of 
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* of duty, to begin it without delay. The 
difficulty of this duty may appear from 
the concurring teftimony of wife men in 
every age ; from the eameftnefs with which 
all moralifts, particularly the infpired wri* 
ters, recommend it ; from what we may 
feel in ourfelves of the uiimanageablenefs 
of our paffions^ efpecially of thofe to which 
we are moft inclined by nature or by ha- 
bit ; and from what we muft have obfer- 
ved in the world around us, where we fee 
men, of good underftanding in other re*^ 
ijpedls, enflaved to criminal incUnations^ 
and led on to ruin, with their eyes open, 
by the ftrength of prevailing appetites, 

383. Temperance, and an a<Slive life, are 
of the greateft benefit in preferving, the 
health of both the body and the mind; 
and in giving us at all times the command 
of our thoughts, and confequently of our 
paflions. Savages are^ much addided ta 
intemperance and idlenefs ; and their paf- 
fiohs are proportionably outrageous. A^ 
the paflions depend in a great meafure up- 
on the imagination, whatever tends to re- 
gulate thatt faculty tends alfo to make them 
X X regular. 
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regular; And imagination is "kept regular 
by cultivating habits of induftry and fo- 
bemefe, piety and humility, and by che- 
rifliing the love of nature, fimplicity, and 
truth. The paflions alfo depend in part 
on the bodily conftitution, and in fbme 
men are naturally ^ftronger than in others. 
But every man may govern his pailions, if 
he will take the neceflary pains. The more 
the body is pampered, the greater ftrength 
will every evil paflion acquire : and there- 
fore a hardy, as well as bufy life, tends to 
keep them manageable. Intemperance puts 
us off our guard, and dilqualifies us for 
that ftriA ielf-government, which is at all 
times incumbent on us as moral and ac- 
countable beings. A very flight degree of 
ic has this effcifL 

384. The regulation of the paflions, 
ought to begin as early in life as poflible. 
Then indeed they are ftrong, but then the 
mind is docile, and has not contradled ma- 
ny evil habits. They, therefore, who have 
the care of children fhould be very atten- 
tive to their paflions and opinions, as footi 
as thefe bejgin to appear ; rec^lifying the 

latter 
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latter if erroneoiis, and of the former re- 
pceflmg fuch as feem to partake of malice,, / 
pride, vanity, envy, or fliipicion. The 
benevolent and pious afiedions cannot be 
indulged too much ; and joy, hope, and 
fear, are ufeful when moderate, and pro- 
perly diredled. As a re;ftnunt on the paf- 
fions of childhood, a fenie of honour and 
Ihame, if cfaerifhed from the begiiming, 
will be found to have better ejSeds than 
bodily piinifhment ; which ought never to 
be had recourie to, till all other means 
have been tried and found ine£^e6hiaL But 
nothing in a teacher or parent has more £1- 
lutary confequences, than to iet a good ex* 
ample, of candour, moderation, good-na* 
ture, humanity, and modefly. " Let no 
*^ vifible or audible impurity,** lays Juve- 
nal, ** enter the apartment of a child ; for 
" to children the greateft reverence is dne.** 
See his fourteenth ikdre; in which are ma- ^ 
ny excellent remarks to die fame porpoiK 
It is pity that author was in* this refpeft lb 
\ery inattentive to his own precepts. 

385. Let no evil pafiion impofe on us 

by afluming a falife name; for tliis often 

X X a happens^ 
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happens, and is often fatal to virtue. Men 
are apt to miftake their own avarice for 
frugality, profufion for generofity, fulpi* 
cion for cautious difcemment, pride for 
magnanimity, oftentation for liberality, de- 
traction for the love of truth, infolence for 
plain-dealing, revenge for refentment, en-* 
vy for emulation, and fenfuality for neceC- 
fary amufement. We muft carefully guard 
againft thefe and the like errors, by fhidy- 
ing oiu' own character with impartiality, 
and attending to what is faid of us, not 
only by our friends, but alfo by our ,ene- 
mies, and by the world in general For 
though our faults and infirmities are fbme- 
times magnified by malicious mifteprefen- 
tation, it does not often happen, that a 
man is univerfally blamed for a faidt from 
which he is altogether free, 

386. Even from lawful gratifications we 
fhould accuftpm ourfelves frequently to ab- 
ftain ; for we ought always to have our 
paffions and appetites in our power, re- 
membering that the prefent is a Hfe of 
trial, and was never intended for a flate of 
complete happinefs. Nor will this abfti- 

neuce 
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Aence take away from our ium of worldly 
enjoyment ; on the contrary, it will add to 
it. As temperance, and .even fading Ibme- 
times, may not only contribute to healthy , 
but alio by quickening appetite increafe 
the pleafure of eating and drinking, fo it 
is with bur other appetites. Continual in- 
dulgence makes them unruly, and lefs fen- 
fible to pleafure ; abftinence quickens them^ 
and keeps them manageable. 

3,87. Reftrain tieedlefs curiofity ; nor in- 
quire into that bufinefs or thofc fentiments 
of other men in which you have no con-^ 
cem J nor puzzle yourfelves with intricate ^- 
and improfitable {peculation. There is in 
fome people a reftlefs arid captious Ipirit, 
which is perpetually finding fault, and 
propofing fchemes, and contriving argu- 
ments for the iiipport of - paradox, and 
meddling with matters that are not within 
their fphere. Hence arife anxiety, vexa- 
tion, difappointment, mifanthropy, fcepti* 
cifm, and many paillons both unruly and 
unnatural, which we may eafily avoid, if 
we take the apoftle's advice, and " ftudy 

^^ to 
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/^ to be quiety and.to nnnd our own hoB- 
*^ nefs." . 

388* Avoid all compames^ all books, 
and all opportunities of kdlion, by which 
you may have reason to apprehend tihat ir- 
regular pailions may be raifed or encoura-* 
ged» How much good manners may be 
corrupted by tvil conmiunicationy the fad 
e^qperience of every age, I had ahnoft iaid 
<£ every man, can abondandy ceftify. The 
world judges of men' frc^n the company 
they keep; and it is right that it fhould be 
fix. No man. will choo^ for his compa- 
nion the peribn whom he either defpi&s or 
difapproves* He therefore who aflbciates 
widi the wicked and the foplifh gives proof 
dF his own wickednefs and fcSij. We 
may be the bett3er, as long as we live, for 
havir^ converi^d ooe hour widi a wife and 
good man ; and die feme time fpent wjith 
rfiofe of an oppofite charafter may give 
our virtue an incurabk wound*. 

389. Coniider all thoie heoks as dan* 
gerous, by which criminal pafiions may be 
inflamed, or good principles fubverted; 
apad I a^swi warn you to avoid, them, as 

70H 
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you would the peftilence. To take plea- 
fureinluch things is a mark of as great 
comlption of mind, and ought to be ac- 
counted as diflionourable, as to keep com- 
pany widi pickpockets, gamblers, ^nd a- 
theifts. Study the evidence of your reli- 
gion, fo as to be able to give a reafon to 
thofe who may have a right to queftion 
you concerning your faith ; and fteadily, 
. though calmly, defend your principles, if 
you fhould have the misfortune to fall in- 
to the company of thofe who controvert 
them: but do not rafhly engage in this 
Ibrt of altercation ; nor choofe for your 
friend or companion the man who takes 
pleafure in the books of infidelity. Such 
a man you will hardly convert by reafbn- 
ing, as his unbelief is founded not in rea- 
fon but in prejudice ; and you need not 
expedl to receive from him much ufeful 
information in thefe matters, as you will 
find, (at leaft I have always found), that 
he has attended to one fide only of the / 
queftion. 

390. Games of chance^ where money is 
the objed, are dangerous in the extreme. 

They 
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They cherifli evil paiHons without num- 
bed ; as avarice, anger, felfiflinefs, difcon- 
tent; and give rife to altercation and quar- 
relling, and fbmetimes, as I aiti will in- 
formed, to the moft Ihocking impiety : 
they occafioij, as long as they continue, a 
total lofs of time and of all the rational 
pleafiires of focial life : they ate generally 
detrimental to health, by keeping the body 
inadlive, and encroaching on the hours of 
reft : they produce a feverifh agitation of 
the fpirits as hurtful to the mind, as ha- 
bitual dram-drinking would be to the bo- 
dy : they level all diftindlions of fenfe and 
folly, vice and virtue ; and bring together, 
on the fan^ footing, men and women of 
decetit and of the moft abandoned man- 
ners. Perfons who take pleaftire in play 
feldom fail to become immoderately at- 
tached to it ; and negledl of bufinefs, 
and the ruin of fortune, family, and re- 
putation, are too frequently the confe- 
quence. Savages *are addi<5led to gaming ; 
and, in this relpedt, whatever difference 
there may be in the drefs, or colour of 
the fkin, the chara(5lers of the gentleman 

gambler 
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gaiirbler and gambling favage are riot bft- 
ly fimilar, but the fame. The favage at 
play will lofe his wife and children and 
perfonal liberty ; the other will throw a- 
^ay in the fame marnlet what fliould fup- 
port his wife and childlren, and keep him- 
felf but of a jail ; and it is Well if he flop 
fliort of felf-murder. Is it poffible to keep 
at too great diftance from fuch enormi- 
ties ? and can the man, who once engages 
in this dreadful bufinefs, fay when he will 
flop, or how far he may go ? Let no 

SUCH MAN BE TRUSTED* ' 

391. Oui' thoughts, as well as the i*eal 
occurrences of life, may draw forth our 
paffions J. and one may work one's mind 
into a ferment of anger, or fbme other vio-^ 
lent difcompofure, without having been 
expofed to any temptation, and merely by 
ruminating on certain objedls. When we 
find this to be the cafe, let us* inflantly 
give a new, and if poflible an oppofite, 
diredlion to the current of our thoughts. 
If any evil paflion get hold of us, aAd will 
not yield to reafbn, if for example we be 
very angry with an injurious neighbour, 
Y y let 
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let U8 cea& to think of him, and emfdoy 
ourfelves in ibmc other interefting and 
more agreeable recoUedUon ; let' us call to 
mind fbme happy incident of cmit paft life; 
let us think of our Creator, and of his 
goodnefs to mankind and to us in parti- 
cular ; let us qaeditate on the importance 
of our prefent conduct, and of that tre- 
mendous futurity which is be&^e us : or, 
if we be not at this particular time well 
prepared for ferious thought, let us apfdy 
to fome book .of han3alef8 amufemcnt, or 
join in fome entertaining conveiiation : 
and thus we ihall get rid of the paflion 
that haunts us, and forget both its obje^ 
and its cauie. 



SECT. VII. 

Of the Pajfionsy as they dlfplay themfelves in 
the Look and Gejiure. 

392. TJ As SIGNS being commotions of the 
body as well as of the mind, it is 
no wonder that they fhould diljd^ay them- 
felves; 
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ifehres ih die looks and behaviour. If they 
did not, olir ihtercourfe with one another 
would be much more diflGkult and danger- 
ous than it is ; becaufe we could not fo 
readily difcover the charaftcrs of men, or 
what is pafling in their minds. But the 
outward expreffion of the paffions is a fort 
of univerfal language ; not Very extenfive 
indeed, but iufficiently £0 to give us in- 
formation of many things which it con- 
cerns us to know, and which otherwife we 
could not have known; . Whein a man is 
even at pains to conceal his emotions, his 
eyes, features, complexion, and voice will 
diftover. them to a difceming obferver ; 
tod when he is at no pains to hide or dit- 
guiie what he feels, the outward indica- 
tions will be £d fignificant, that hardly 
any peribn can miflake their meaning: 
his anger, for example, though he fliould 
not utter a word, will contraft Jiis brows, 
fiaih in his eyes, make his lips quiver, and 
give irregular motions to his Hmbs. Sal-r 
luft £ays o£ Catiline, that his eyes had a 
difagreeable glare, that his complexion was 
pale, his ^alkribmedmes quick and fbme- 
Y y a times 
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tbn^s flow^ aad^th^t his general appears 
ance betokenied a 4iicQmpoiure of i|iin4 
approaching to infanity. 

393. it muft b^ remarked herq, that iiX 
are not equdly quickfighted in difcerning 
the inward emotxcHi by means pf jthe <mp-. 
ward lign. Some have great acuteixefs in 
this reipedl, ibme very little : which may 
in part be owing to habits of attention or 
inattention. If therq be men, as I belieyp 
there are, who ftudy almoft every cqi^m^ 
penance that comes in their way, whether 
pf man or of bf aft, and if there be others 
who feldom mind thing? pf that nature, 
it is realbnable to fupppift th^t the former 
will have more of this acut;enefs than the 
latter, The talen^ I fpcak of ^is fometimes 
called JkiJl iu pbji/iognomyj or phjifiognomony ; 
which laft form of the word is more fiiit- 
abl^ to its Greek original Ariftotle, and 
other aqcient philofophers,, wrote of it ; 
and there were in ancient times peribns 
whofe profeflion it: was to judge of the 
charadler from the outward appearance. 
One of thefe, having feen Socrates, widir 
put knowing whp he was, pronounced him 
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to be a very bad man, and enflavjed to 
ixuQpte of the word paflGtons in human na- 
ture. This was reported to Socrates, as a 
proof of the prefiimption and folly of the 
jJiyfipgnpmift. But Socrates told them, 
that the man had diicovered uncommon 
penetration ; for that he* was by nature 
!^bje6: tx) all thofe pailions, though witii 
1^ aid Qf rea^n . ajidf^oibphy he had 
now gAt tWihctter of.thcm* 

>594* I remarks feeondly, That as all 
hmjian mktfis^ -are not eqpaally fiifceptil:^ 
i3£i ivarm emotion, fo all ^hilmiail bodies 
are not equally liable to receive imprcf* 
frm?; from., tfefe mind« .There is an awk- 
w^dnefs in the geftures of fome people, 
and a want of meaning in their &ces, 
which make the outward appearance pret-^ 
ty much the feme at all times, unlefs they 
be under great agitation. This may be in 
part conitituticmal ai^ partly the e£Fedl of 
habit. That uniformity of feature which 
the Stoics afiedled, and in which they fup- 
pofed the dignity of man in a great mea-^ 
fure to coniift, tvas no doubt in many of 
diem affiimed and ardficiaL But when 

w^ 
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we fee the lodes of one ti&iM coniini^iUy 
varying as Us droughts vary, and diofe 
of another rarely undergoing any fenfiMe 
change, we .mnft impute this diverfky to 
conftkution, as we cannot fuppofe there k 
art m afiedation in the cale; In the €o»n« 
tenance of Garriok there was more vanity 
of ciqpreffimi than I ^er law in any odief. 
This, after he became a pky^t*, he fhidkd 
and pradtifed wi^ cSftfaonibsry appliea^ 
tion : but the fame thing was obfenrable 
in faim fixHn his earikfi years ; as I have 
been allured by thofb whc^ katw him 
when a boy* 

395. I roBark, thtfdiy, that all fbce^ 
of fbciety do not allow eqwl ftope to the 
outward and vifibie di^^y of tlbe paflions^ 
People in civilized fife, itoxb, die awe in 
which they Skand o£ die faifaicKCi and of 
<Hie anqdier, are at pains td curb, or at 
Irail to hide, their mcM^e videlit emoddns : 
.whereas among ^vages, add pirfinis^Ktde ^ 
acquainted widi decorum^ diettf is hardly 
any reflraint of this fWt. Hence ^^ in* 
tercourfe of the letter is always more bm- 
f);erou$ dian di*c of the Ibrmer, whether 

the 
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dbte canrcrfaticMi lead to joy or forfow, 
menimeiit or anger ^ and their counte*^ 
ixmce$ are more deeply imfo-efied with the 
traces of their predominant paifions. . Ar- 
tifts, too, a3 I have eliewhere remarked^ 
who en^loy tbemfelves in the nicer parts 
c^ mechamc6) haye generally a fixednefs 
of feature fuited to the eameft attention 
which they arc obhged to beftow cm thieir 
work : while thofe who can ply their trade 
and amuir themielves at the fame time 
1^ di^Wfe, have for the moft pait 
imooth^ faces, and features left fignifi* 
cant. 

59$. Though there are many who, from 
inatteiidon or other caixfes, are not acute 
in difceming human charaders, yet al- 
molt every njan is to a certain degree a 
phyfiognomiiL Every one can diftinguifh 
an angry from a [diacixi, a chearful £rom a 
melancholy, a thoughtful i^om a thought- 
lefs, and a dull from a penetrating, coun- 
tenance. Children are capable of this ; 
and ibon leam to fear the frowns, and 
take encouragement from the fmiles, of 
die nurfbj td participate in her joys or 

forrows, 
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forrows, when they fee the outward Agm 
of thoie emotions ; and to Hand more in 
awe of an acute than of a liillefs obferver. 
The faces of the more fagacious brutes 
are not without expreflion. A qurft cur 
and a well-natured dog, a high-^mettled 
and a ^iritlefs horfe, are known by their 
countenance and carriage ; and one might 
perceive intuitively, that wolves, foxes, 
polecats, and buU-dogs, are dangerous ani- 
mals, and that from ailes, fheep, calves, ^ 
lambs, and kids, one has nothing to fean 
He who acknowledges thefe fa<Sls, and haa 
obferved what varieties of expreflion may 
be difplayed in pidlures and ftatues, will 
admit, that phyfiognomy is a fort of fci- 
ence, and not deflitute of truth ; and that 
by a careful obferver confidcrable progrefs 
may be made in it. 

397. But.obferve, that it is not from 
the coimtenance alone that phyfiognomifts 
form their opinions. They mud hear a 
man fpeak, and fee him move, and a<5l, 
and fmile ; they muft.be acquainted with 
his general carriage, before they can de- 
cide upon his charaden Painters have 

obferved, 
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obferyed, that the f)dfition df the head is 
particularly expreflive. Humility and for^ 
row appear in its hanging down ; arro- 
gance, in lifting it up; and tofling it backj 
ftme of the gentler aflFedlions, in its kicli- 
ning to one fide ; and fteadincfs, in its ri* 
iing eredl between the fhoulders. -Love^ 
Haaced, Joy, Grief, Intreaty, Threatening, 
Mildnefs, as well as Admiration, Anger^ 
and Scorn, have viiible eflfedls on the at- 
titudes of the head. The hands too^ whidi 
it is difficult to move gracefully, and which 
thofe who have not been accuftomed to 
elegant fociety ought to move but feldpm, 
and with caution,— the hands, I fay, by 
their motions and gefhires, exprefs various 
ftates of the mind, as Admiration, Hbpe^ 
Gonfent, Refufal, Fear, Intteaty, and ma- 
ny others. But to defcribe thofe. motions 
with accuraciy is hardly poffible j and, in 
a matter of this kind, inaccurate rules are 
worfe than no rules at all, as they lead to 
aflPe€lation, and confequendy to ungrace- 
fulnefs. ' . ' 

398, Some people fhow their chara<5lerd 

more flowly than others. With one jovl 

. Zz think^ 
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think yourfelf acquainted at firft fight} 
of another, after long trial, you can make 
nothing, and, if he is very cautious, he 
may ektde your acnteft obfervation for 
years. Hence let riic phyiiognomift learn 
to be rather flow than hafty in farming 
a judgement, hct him be on his guard, 
though ap{)earance8 are £iirourable ; and let 
(rharity incUne Jbim to moderaQon, even 
vrhen he may think he has certainly do» 
teded a dangerous or diiagreeable aifi>dU 
ate. We are often diiTatisiied widi a man 
a( his firft appeatance, whom vsrt after- 
wards find worthy of high efteem. Inihort, 
Phyfiognc^ny h^ in moA cafes, a conjee* 
tura) icieioce, and xxmik not be implicitly 
trufted ; for ol[:9e(%ons may be foiond to 
almoft erery one of its principles. Mar« 
,ihal Turenne, the greateft commands and 
one of the beft men of his time, had fo 
iinpromifing a look, that when meanly 
drefled, as he often was, ilrangers were 
apt to mifUke him for a fimpletpn. The 
fame thiiig is recorded of another illuftri- 
ous commander, Philopemen: and our 
Charka II. though a man of great jrfea^ 

iantry 
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fyxtaj and good fiaturev had d ft&m i^d 
ftaindding coanteiiance. 

599. Though I have long been (hidi-- 
ous of phyfiqgnomy, and ibmetimes flat- 
tered myfeif that I had ikiU in it, I dare 
not venture to treat of it in any other 
way, than by ofiering a few flight obier- 
vations: weE knowing, that on iiich a 
>lubje£t peopk are apt to run into wild 
theories more likely to miflead than to 
iaStitm. The opinions of Arifiotk and 
odter ^d writers have been coHeded by 
JooimcB Baptifta Pcxta ; whole book, tho' 
fenfi^y in fbt&e efleem^ will give little 
ia^kfai^ion to the uc^iaO^ andinquifi- 
we ob&rron He, znd foms others, liave 
imiu^ diemMved withiioicyii]^ Ekenefies 
betwedtfhe faces of men and of brutes, 
and arguing that chsra^r to die man 
which predo£3^ii]iates in the beaft he re-^ 
fembies» They hi^e alfb^ from ^e pro- 
portions c^ pardcuiar parts of a human 
body, dmwn conelujSmis with refpe^ to 
the virtues at vices of the foul with which 
it is animated. And:' ibme would eftimate 
die powers of a man's imderftanding by 
:^ 2 ^ the 
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the {hAij^ of hid Ikxill, and ^e outKne of 
his brow and nofe. I have neither time 
nor inclination to enter into thefe inqui- 
ries ; though I will not take it upon me 
to fay, that they are whojly without fpun-r 
dation. * 

400. Of all the phyfiognomifts I know, 
^ncieat or modem, the moft eminjent i« 
John Gafpard I^avater, a clergyman of 
Zurich in Switzerland, He h^ pubh£he4 
two or three magnificent yolunpies, . and a- 
dprned them with many curious drawings. 
The work has npble ftr^s of eloquence, 
and proves the author to be a man of 
great piety and goodnefs of heart ; and 
many of his remarks, pn the human and 
other, figures which he pre£ent$ to his 
reader, are fuch aa, I think, no peribn of 
obfervation can refufe to acqiiiefce iiu But 
he is frequently whimfical, and in aflirma- 
tion too pofitive. His ftyle, though beau- 
tiful in particular paflfages, is upon the 
^hole -difjufe, incoherent, ^and declamato- 
ry, to fuch a degree, dxat I beUeve it would 
be a difficult naatter to digeft his notions 
into a fyftem, ^Some perfons in his neigh- 

bourhoo4 
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bourhood having been poifoned with the 
wine in the Eucharift, Lavater, fiippofing 
it had been done intentionally, preached 
a fermon with extraordinary vehemence ; 
in which was this remarkable fayingi 
which I mention,- to fhow his confidence 
in his art, ^ I would not advife the per- 
" petraW of this horrid deed to come in 
** my way ; for I ihall certainly know 
^^ him by his .look, if ever I fet my eyies 
^ upon him." Lavater is a man of ge- 
nius and penetration, and a good deal of 
entertainment may be found in his book^ 
But I am afraid it will not teach fagacity 
to, thofe on whom nature has not bellow- 
ed that talent ; nor form to habits of mi- 
jiute attention thofe who are habitually 
inattentive. And if it fhould encourage the 
unfkilful to form rafli judgements,*there is 
reafbn to apprehend that it may do more 
harm than good. I fliall not attempt to 
give a more particular account of it ; for 
that would lead me too far from my pre-^ 
fent purpofe. 

401. Every body knows, that virtuous 
jmd innocent affec^pns give an agreeable 

expteiXioii 
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expref&on to tbe coimteQance^ and txitoi* 
Hal pafiions the contrary. Anger, difixnik 
tent, dej^ir, disfigiure the features, diftort 
the iimbft, and gire diflbnante to die 
▼oice; while good humour, cantentment, 
hope, joy^ beneToIence, hare a plea&fig ef^ 
£cSt m ietting off the body to advantage. 
Emotioiks diat are innocent, and at the 
feme time in Ibmc degree pain^, as pity 
and rai;ionaI ibnroK^, dtfcompofe the fe^ 
tores ;, Imt fuch diiconipoflire, far fktxn 
being unfeemly, may be eren capdVadng : 
beauty bx tears has been fosind iixefiftible. 
When a poffion becomes habitual, it is 
fcaf^Hiable to fiifipofe, that thofe ttmicks^ 
of ibe brows, e^es, n6ftnls, cheeks, and 
moothy over which it has infioence^ wiU, 
by »3ing continnally in the &mc way, 
produce traces in the cdnntenance, and £x 
upon it a yifibie charai^or* This appears 
even in early Hfe. A peevifh' or good-hu* 
moured, a chearfbl or melancholy, boy, 
ibon cQxitra^s what we call a peeviih or 
good-humoured, a chearfbl or mekoKiioiy, 
look. And if thefe diippfitjoas- continue 
to predominate in him, the lines produced 

by. 
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by tl^m in the fereral parts of the face 
vnH in time become as permanent as theft 
which are feen in the palm of the hancL 
What it may be, which conn«£ls certain 
emotions of the fonl with certain configu- 
rations of the mufclcs of the face and cer- 
tain attitudes . of the head and limbs, I 
cannot determine ; Des Cartes and other* 
have inquired into this matter, but with- 
out £uccefs ; and, till the union of th^ foul 
and body be imder£k)od, this will probably 
remain a myflery impenetrable to man. 

402, In order to form ibme idea of the 
cxpreffion of the coimtcnance, we are de- 
fired to luppofe four parallel Enes to be 
drawn acro& it ; one in the dirc(5lion of 
the eyebrows, another in that of the eyes, 
a third in that of the lower part of the 
noie, and a fourth in that of the m6uth. 
It is not meant, that thefe muft be right 
Hnes, or parallel in the geometrical ftnfc 
of die word ; they are only foppofed to 
have the fame dire<5lion nearly, and to ex- 
tend from the one fide of the face to the 
other. While they remain parallel, and 
with Kttle or no incurvation upwards or. 

downwards^ 
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downwards, the countenance will indicate 
tranquillity, that is, a compofed 'ftate of 
mind without emotion. If ^ey feem de- 
preffed in the middle of the face, and ele- 
vated towards the fide^ of it, the expreffion 
will incline to chearfulnefs ; if raifed in 
the middle and depreffed towards the iides, 
the efiedl will be contrary, and convey an 
idea of melancholy, or at leafl: of fedate- 
nefs.- I do not fay, that this holds inva- 
riably ; I mean, that it is fo for the moft 
part : and every thing niiuft be underftood • 
to be thus limited that relates to the pre- 
fent fubjedl. 

403. The raifing of the line of the ^ 
mouth at the two extremities is fo well 
known to exprefs chearfulnefs, that un^ 
Ikilful painters, in order to give that 
meaning to their portraits, turn up the 
comers of the mouth, even when the reft 
of the countenance betokens compofure, 
as the features of thofe who fit for their 
piaure commonly do. But this contri- 
yance produces a finirk or affedted grin, 
rather than a fmile, becaufe the reft of the 
face is not conformable to it. When the 

lines 
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Eri^s above mentioned, efpedally that of 
the eye-brows (the moft exjireffive of them 
all) are twitted, or irregularly bdnt, it ge- 
nerally intimates difcompofilre bf mind, 
and, when much twitted, violent difcom- 
pofure. There li expreitidn too^ as every 
body knows, in the dolour of celtdin fea- 
tures. A bright and fparkling eye, and 
increafed i*uddinefs in the cheeks and lips, 
accompany keeri emotions, as languid eyes 
and pale lips and cheeks betoken the con<^ 
trary. 

'404. Admiratiori, as fonherly obierved^ 
elevates the eye-brows, opens the mouth 
and eyes, fixes the attention upoii the ad- 
mired object, raifes the hands, and fpreads 
the fingeifs : attoniflinient opens the moutli 
and eyes ttill wider^ and gives a greater 
and more irregular elevation to the brows, 
if ^to aftonifliment fear be added, both 
rows of the teeth will appear, and thofc 
ends of the eye-brows which are next the 
liofe will be much wrinkled, ahd drawn 
downward fo as to hide the upper eye-Ud. 
Etteem compofes the countenance, elevated 
the pupils of the eyes, draws the eye-brows 
3 A down 
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down towards the nofe, CQntra<Sl5 t»e np- 
ftrils, opena th? mouth a Utde, snd gently 
depreiTes the corners of it* Veneration, 
fbmetimes affvunes the iam? agpedrances a 
little heightened, elevating the pupil of die 
eye till it alzi^oft difappear iiinder the eye- 
lid; and fometixnes ihuts the luputh aijid 
eyga, inclining the face towards the ground, 
and fpreading the hand upon the breaift. 

40J. Contempt elevates and dya^s back 
the h^ad, wrinkles and pulls down the. 
brows, diflends and raifes the noftrilg, 
ihuts the mouth and depreffes the corners 
of it, makes the under lip more proijainent 
^ than the upp?r, turns away thq face from 
the d^fpifed object, aijd direxfls the eyes to- 
wards it obUquely. Grief raifes the brows 
towards the ' middle of the forehead, de- 
preiling them at the temples, gives a fimi- 
lar dire^on to the line of the mouth, half 
ihuts the eyes, hiding the pupils under the 
upper eye-Uds, and frequently draws forth 
tears* Joy fmooths the forehead, opens 
and illuminates the eyes, raifes the brows 
and the comers of the mouth, ge|itly di- 
ilend? the noflxils, and heighteps the com- 
plexion. 
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jjlexion* Lati^hter raifes the cdHiers of the 
motith ftill higher, giving the Tame direc- 
tion to the line of thfe brows, difcovers 
both rows of the teeth, moiftens and al- 
moft fhuts the eyes, diffiiles wrinkles over 
feveral parts of the cheeks and forehead, 
and afiedts the voice in a very ie&fible and 
peculiar manner. -'* ' 

406. I need not enter further into the* 
detail of this fiibjedl j what has been faid 
may ferve as a fpecimen, and that is 'per- 
haps lufficient. Defcriptions . of phyfio- 
gnomy it is not eafy to make inteUigible 
without drawings ; and if one had a good 
aflbrtment of thefe, little description would 
be neceflary. Le Brun's Pafhons are in 
every print-fiiop, and muft be allowed to 
have confiderable merit ; though the fea- 
tures expreffive oi the more violent emo- 
tions are perhaps exagga-ated into what the 
Italians call caricatura : Chodowiecki has 
made ibme valuable additions to Le Brun^, 
which may be found in Lavater. — I con- 
clude with obferving,, that feveral energies 
' of the under/landings as belief, doubt, per- 
plexity, denial, &c. do alfb difplay them- 
3 A 2 fdve^i 
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felves vifibly in the look.knd gefture; as 
may be feen in that admirable Cartoon of 
Raffaelle, which reprefents Paul preaching 
at Athens. 



The End of PsycHOLOGy. 
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PART SECOND. 



NATURA^iTHEOLOGY, 



INTRODUCTION- 

^07, TW TAtural Theology explains 
I ^y what human reafon can dif- 
cover concerning' the beinjg; 
and attributes of God. It is a fcience of 
bonndlefs extent; but we muft cojqifi^e 
QUffelves to a few genera)[ principles. la 
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refpedl of certainty it is equal to any 
fcience | for its proofs rife to demonilra- 
tion : in point of dignity it is iiiperior to 
all others ; its objeA being the Creator of 
the Univerfe : and its utility is €o great, 
that it lays the only fure foundation of 
human fociety and human happinefs. — 
The proofs of the Divine Exiftence are in- 
mxmeraUe, and continually fierce them* 
ielves upon our obfertration ; and are with- 
al £o clear and ftriking, that nodiing but ^ 
the moft obftinate prejudice, and extreme 
depravity of both heart and underftand- 
ing, could ever bring any rational being 
to difbdieve, or doubt of it. With good 
reafbn,* therefore, it is, that die P(almift 
caHs the man **" a fod, xviio faith in his 
" heart. There is no God^* — ^Without be^ 
lief in God, a cfonfiderafte perfbn (if it 
were poffible for fuch a peribn to be with- 
,ocit this belief) could tttver poflefs tran- 
quillity or comfort; for to him the world 
would feem a chaos of mifery and confu- 
fion. But where this befief k eftabKlh- 
ed, all things appear to be fight, and to 
have a benerolent tendency j and give e&- 

couragcmcnt; 
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^jouragcwnt: ta. bppe, patience, fubmiJEi; 
fioBL, gys^twie, adpratJWi, and other good 

408.. That roen^fr<«tt€;duc4tiQn or firdia 
natwCf ijw^^ have foinft^aotioii of duty,, e* 
vjpn ;hP»gh ;h^7 wcjre to harden thejnfelvea 
into Atheifts, can hardly be doubted :. but 
tihat nQtipn wpujd,^ in ftich ixien, be wholly 
ineff^dual Jxom.the fcfU: pf flxame, or q£ 
hum^n law8,. tihe atheift may be decent in 
hi$ outward behaviour.; but he cannot a<3; 
from any ijipbler principles And if at any 
dime he coiUd promote; (vcrhat he taki^s to 
be) hia intereft, by the.commiffion of th« 
greateft crime, it is plain that there would be 
nothing tp reftrain him, provided he could 
conceal his guilt j which any man might 
do occafionally, and which men of great 
wealth or power could do at any time* 
Atheifm 19 utterly fubverfiye of morality, 
and confequewtly of happinefs : and as to 
a eommwuty, or political fociety, of a- 
theifts, it is plainly impoffible, and never 
took place in any nation, — They therefore, 
who teach atheiftic^ do(^ines, or who en- 
deavour 
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deavour to make men doubtful in regard 
to this great and glorious truth, the -be^ 
ING OF Gon; do every thiiig' 'in their 
power to overtum'governihent, tp^unlungc 
ibciety, to eradicate virtue, W'i^ffifoy JiaJ)^' 
pinefs, and to promote conf^on, madneis, 
and mifery. - < — ' ^^ 

409. On what humail f^dfon difcoveris 
of the Divine nature is partly founded the 
evidence 6ven of revelation itfel£ For no^ 
pretended revelation can be true, which 
contradi<5ls what by human reafon is de-"^ 
monftrable of the divine perfedlions. We 
do not prove from Scripture, that God ex- 
ifts ; becaufe they who deny God deny the 
authority of Scripture too. But when, by 
rational proof, we have evinced his being 
and attributes, we may then afcertain the 
truth of divine revelation, or detedl the 
f&lfehood of a pretended one. When we 
have, from the purity of its dodlrine, and 
the external evidence of miracles, prophecy, 
and human teftimony, fatisfied ourfelves of 
the truth of the Chriftian revelation, it be- 
comes us to believe eveii inch parts of it ai 
' ' could 
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could never have been found but by hu- 
man reafon. And thus it is^ that oijr na-* 
tural notions of God and his providence 
are wonderfully refine4 and improved by 
what is revealed in holy writ : fo that the. 
meaneft of our people, who has had a Chri-^ 
ftian education, knows a great deal more 
oil thefe fubjeiSts, than could ever be dit* 
covered by the wifeft of the antient philo-; 
fophers. That many things in the divine 
government, and many particulars relating 
to the divine nature, as declared in Scrip- 
ture, fbould furpafs our comprehenfion, is 
not to be wondered at ; for we are daily 
puzzled with things more within our 
fphere : we know that our own foul and 
body are united, but of the manner of / 
that \mion we know nothing. A pail e- 
teinity we cannot comprehend ; and a fii- . 
ture eternity is an objedl by which our rea* 
fon is aftoniihed and confounded : yet no- 
thing can be more certain, than that one 
eternity i? pafl and another to come. 

410. In evincing the being of God^ two 

fqrts of proof have been employed ; which 

are called the proofs a priori and a pofterio^ 

' 3 B rh 
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ri In the former, the bdng of God U 
proved from this conMeratioii, that his 
exiflence is necef&ry, and that it is abfurd 
and impoflible to fuppofe that he doer not 
exiiL This argument isiiiUy drfcuiled by 
Pr Clarke, in the firft part of his excellent 
book on the evidence of natural and reveal- 
ed religion. The proof a pofieriori fhows^ 
from the prefent conftitution of thii]^^ 
that there is and muil be a Supreme iBeing^ 
of infinite goodnefs, power, and yrifdom, 
who created and fuppqrts thenu This laft 
is the moft obvious proof, and the mo£^ 
eafily comp^ended ; and withal ib iatif^ 
fying, that the man muA be mad who r&- 
fufes to be convinced by it. I fliall there- 
fore, give a brief account of this argu*^ 
ment ; referring to Dr Clarke for the o^ 
ther. — Natural Theology confifts oi two 
parts- In the firft, we demonftra^ the 
exiftence of God ; in tJie fecond, his attri- 
butes. Thefe parts however are ftridlly 
conne(5led; for the fame arguip^ents that 
pove the firft prove alfo the fecond. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER t. 

Of the DiviNt Existence. 

4} 1* np'HAT we ourfelves aiijl iijinimx^r- 
X : . aljle odier things exift, juay be 
taken for granted, a , a firft principle, as evi-* 
4ent as any axioixi in EuclicL H^cewein** 
fi^,t^t fbmething mull always hav^ exifted« 
For if ever there was a time wheii nothing 
exifted, there muft have been a titpe when 
fomething began to be; and that ibme^ 
thing muft have come into being without 
9. canfe ; fiii^ce,. by the fuppofition, there 
was nothing before it But that a thing 
fhoxUd begin to exifl:, and yet proceed from 
no caufe, is both abfnrd and inconceivable ; 
all men, by the law of their nAttu:'e, being 
neceflarily determined to believe, that ' 
whatever begins to exift proceeds from 
fome canfe. Therefore fome bring jnnA 
have exiiled from eternity. — ^This being 
muft have been either dependent on fome- 
thing elfe, or not dependent on any thing 
clfe. Now an eternal.fuccejOion of depend- 
3 B 2 ent 
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cnt beings, or a being which is dependent 
and yet exifts from eternity, is impofiible. 
If or if every part of fuch a fiicceffioii be de- 
pendent, then the whole muft be fo ; and, 
if the whole be dependent, there muft be 
fomediing on which it depends ;• and that 
ibmething muft be prior in time to dwa: 
which depends on it ; which is ilnpoflible, 
if riiat which is dependent be from eter- 
nity. It follows, that there muft be an 
eternal and independent being, on whom 
all other beings depend. 
• 412. Some atheifts feem to acknowledge 
a firft caufe, when they afcribe the origin 
of the univerle to chance. But it is not 
eafy to guefs what they mean by this word. 
We call thofe things accidental^ cafual^ or 
the effe£ls of chance^ whofe immediate cau- 
ies we are unacquainted with ; as the chan- 
ges of the weather, for example ; which 
however every body believes to be owing 
to ibme adequate caufe, though we cannot 
find it out. Sometimes, when an intelli- 
gent being does a thing without defign, as 
when a man throwing a ftone out of his 
field happens to ftrike a man whom he did 
not fee j ft is called accidental In affirm* 

ing 
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ing that the iiniverie proceeds from chance, 
it woidd appear, that atheifts mean; eidiejj 
that it has no caide at all, or that its caufe 
did not adl intelligently^, or with defign, in 
the produ6tion o£ it. That the univerfe 
proceeds from no cAnfe, we have feen to 
be -abliird. Ajid therefore, we fliall x>ver^ 
turn all the atheiftical notions concerning 
chauce, if we . can fliow, what indeed is 
eafily fhown, and what no confiderate per- 
fbn can be ignorant of, that the caufe of 
the univerfe is intelligent ftnd wife^ and 
in creating it, have a6led with intelligence - 
and wifdoHi. / , . 

413. Where^ever we find a number of 
things, complex in their ftrudhire, and yet 
perfedHy/fimilar, we believe them to be 
the work df defign. Were a man to find a 
thoufand pairs of Ihoes, of the fame fhape, 
fize, and materials, it would not be eafy 
to perfuade him that the whole was chance^ 
work. Now the inftaiices of complex and 
fimilar produ<5lions in nature are fo very 
numerous as to exceed computation. All 
h\imah bodies, for example, though each 
€f them^ confifts of almoft an infinite num- 
ber 
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bcr of parte, are pcri?<31y ^uiifoi!^ m their 
ftnufhire and functions ;; and d^ fame 
diing may be faid of all th^ anmiala and 
plants of any paitictikr ^ipecies." :To iiip* 
poie this the eflfeA of uhdefignang chance^ 
or the produ(5J:ion of an ui^telligent c^Uiie, 
is' a«^i^cat an abfiirdity as it' is pdflS^^k to 
imagine. •: ^urf^r: : ; ' . 



414.' Further: a coifipofitkn of partd 
mutually adapted we inuft always con^dei* 
us die work 6f deiigny efpcscially^ if it be 
forarid in a grSat variety of iaftances. Sup^ 
pofe a body, an equikterai pfi^, for ex^ 
ample, to be formed by chance? >dnd fiip* 
pofe a certain quantity of mattser accit^n- 
tally determined to refblve itfeif imo tubes 
of a certain dimenlion* It is as infinite to 
one, that thefe tubes fhcmld hare orifices 
equal to the bafe of thfe prifin! 5 there being 
an infinity of other magnitudes equally 
poflible. Suppofe the orifices equal, it is 
as infinite to one that any of die tubes 
fliouid be prifinatical ; infinite other figures 
being equally pofljible. Suppofe one of 
them prifinatical, there is, for die fame 
reafon, an infinity df chances, that it fllall 

ttot 
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^ be eqldUteral. Svqp{)o£b it equilateral^ 
|hcre axe ftill infinite d^sujices that the tube 
and prifili fhaU never meet* Suppofe them 
to meet^ tH^e are inniua&erible chances 
that their axes ihall not be in the fame 4i* 
redhon.^ S)^lppoik them to have the fame 
dire^on, there are ftill many' chances that 
the angks of the prifin Ihall not coincide 
with thofe of the tube ; and fiippofing 
them , tp ccftncide^ there ar« innuxnerabl^ 
, chances that no force fibril be apj^d in 
fuch a direiStion as to make the prifin entef , 
the tube. 

415. How many millions of chances^ 
then, are there againft thecafual fgrEoa* 
tioU/Of one prifin inferted in a priiinatic 
tub^ ! which yet a firiall degree of defign 
could eafily accomplilh. Were we to find, 
in a folitary place, a compofition of this 
kmd, of which the tube was iron and the 
prifm of wood, it would not be eafy for 
us to believe, that fiich a thing was the 
work of chance. And if fb fmall a thing 
cannot be without ddfign, what fhall we 
fay of the mechanifin of a plant, an animal, 
ji fyftem of plants and animals, a world, a 

» fyftem 
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fyftem of worlds, an vmiveiie ! No petfotk^ 
who has any pretenfions ^ to rationality^ 
and is not. determined to fhut his eyes' a-, 
gainft die truth, will ever bring hixnfelf 
to believe, that works fo ftupendous could 
be the effe<ft of undefigning chance* 

416. To fet this argument in at proper 
light, it would be neceflary to take a fur- 
Vey of the works of nature ; in which the 
vafl niunber of iyftems, the artful xinion 
of parts, the nice proportions eftablifhed 
|>etweeji every jpart and fyftem and its re- 
IpecSlive end, the innumerable multitudes 
of fpecies, and the infinite numbers of 
forms in every fjpecies, are fo confpicuous 
as to prove, beyond all doubt, that the 
Creator of the world is infinitely wife, 
powerful, and good. Let a man examine 
only a grain of com, by cutting it open 
and viewing it with a microfcope ; and 
then let him confider another grain asP 
planted in die earth, and by the influence 
of heat, foil, air^ and moifture, fpringing 
tip into a plant, confifting of a great 
number of veffels that dilperie the vital 
fap into every part, and endowed wkh 
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the pqwef , or fiifceptibility, pf grow-^ 
ing in bulk, till /in due time it produce a 
iiumber of cither grains of the ikine kiiid^ 
lieceflar^f' to the exiftence of man and o- 
liier creatures ;r-ltt a ratidrial being atr 
tend to this fa6t, and compare it with the 
tiobleft efforts of huinan art j and if he i^ 
toot ftruck With the infinite fuj^eriority of 
the diie to the othcr,^ — ^what can we fay 
of him, but that he is Void of lUiderftand- 
ing ! And yet the mechanifin and growth 
of a vegetable feems jsin inconfiderable 
t hin^, when We thiiik of the wifdom and 
power diiplayed in many bther woi^ks of 
ziature^ 

417* Whiit k fabric is coit folar £y- 
ftem ! wherein bodies of fUch enormous 
magnitiide accomplifh their revolutions 
through fpaces immenfe ; and with a re^ 
gularity, than which nothing can he taore 
perfect The diftance of the planets froni 
the fim^ and their feveral magnitudes, are 
determined with the utmofl wifdom, and 
according to the niceft geometrical pro- 
p6rtion. The central orb, whether we 
confider its glorious appearance, its afto- 
' ^ 3 C , niihing 
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ni£bmg greamefs^ or the beneficial influ* 
ence of its light and heat, is iiich an ob«- 
]t€t as no ratioiutl being can contempl^e 
without adoring the Creat<H*. W^ have 
good rcafon to believe, that there are thpu^ 
fands of other funs and fyftems g£ worlds^ 
more glorious perhaps and naore extenfiv^ 
than ours ; which form fuch a ftupendous 
whole, that the human foul, labouring ta 
comprehend it, lofes fight of itiHf and of 
all fublunary things, and is totally over- 
whelmed with afloniflii;nent and venerar 
tion. With fiich thoughts in our vievi^ 
we are apt to forget the wonders th^ lie 
immediately around us, and that the fin4ll- 
eft plant or animal body amounts to a de- 
a[noi^ation of the divinae exiftence*. Bxit 
God appears in all his works, in the leail 
as, well as in the greateft ; and there is 
jiot, in the whole circle of human fcienr 
ces, any one truth co^afirmed by £o many 
irrefiftible proofs, as the exiftence of the 
Deity* 

418. The diurnal motion of the pla- 
Djets is the eafieft way poi3ible of expofing 
all their parts to the influence of light and 

heat. 
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lift«. Tlicir globular form ig the fitteft 
for motion^ and for the free circulation 
. dF ^tmofphere around them ; and at the 
fame time fopplies the moil capacious fluv 
facfe. The pr^iiciple of gravitation, pre- 
railing through the whole ffflem, and^ 
prodikcing innumerable phenomena, is a 
mbift amazing inftance of imbounded va- 
riety %xnited with the ftriiSkeft uniformity 
and pn^p(H'tion.*— But it is impoffibk in a 
tiwpi/ge^ io give foch an enumeration of 
particukrsv as would do any juftitie to the 
fofeje^ The man, who fhould fuppofe a 
^rge city, confifting of a hundred thou-» 
fandpakces; aBfinilhed in theminuteft 
part^ and furmih^d with the grfeateft c^ 
gance and variecy of ornam^nt^ and with 
all folts of books, pi<5hires, and flatuesr, e%^ 
rented in the mcA ingenious manner ; ta 
have been produced by the accidental^ 
blowing of winds and rolling of fands^ 
wotdd juftly be accounted irratioliaL But 
to iuppoic the imiverfe, or our folar ly^ 
Asm, or this earth, to be the work of un« 
dedgning chance, ie an* abiUrdity income 
fftirably greater; ■ . ' ^ 

. 3 Q ^ 419* And 
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419. And now^— ^&pm a paiticdlar flu>i 
Tcy of the terraqu^ras gk>be ; qf the atn 
mofphere, fo neQeiQury to light and hh 
and Yegetadoa ; of the di^eirent .prpduc- 
ti9f)8 of difierent cpuntri^, £b well adap- 
ted to ^e confutation and ufe of th^ in-r 
j^bitanjts : from the variety of ufd^ ;n)i* 
nerals to be found in all parts of the earth} 
from the wonderful mechaniim and ,0iU 
xriore won4erfu| growth of yeget%W^t* their 
yafi ntmiher and yariety^ tiheir beauty and 
^tihty, and the great s^buodance of fpcix: 
^B are. niQift ufeful, pardc\darly graft and 
com } from the* ftr^d^e, life, motipp, an<^ 
inftin^ of animals ; firom the ^xaift cor-^ 
refpondenc^ qf t^eir i?iflin6b? to their ne-! 
ceflipLes ; ff mi the dii^^ept kinds of them 
and of y^gpt^les haying been (b long pre^s 
fcrved; from the fijoilitwde between all 
the individual? of e^ch fpecies j frpm the 
body and fo^J of n\an fo replete with 
wonder? ; fropci his intelle^Stoal and moral 
faculties ^ j^d fropi, innumerable other 
pvoculars t^iat come under the cogni- 
zjm<:e of man ;-Tr-we might proceed tq fet 
^e Divine Exillence in a ftiU clearer iight^ 
' . ' if 
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if that Were &ttcff^<'hvi the Jfiibjeft is' 
ipGoj^ousitliat we xannot; enter upon it 
We l^duJd mjuxe it by ^n^fymmaxy j 
9nd a full detail^virctLld compr^end aibrtK 
nomy, geograjAy, natucil liiftory, natu«- 
raL phik>£bq;>Hy9 iind ^fererai xxther fcience& 
I dier^fore^ rfefS^r you to what has b^n 
lyrittmi on kj by Xtncqphoiii in the ^niitb 
ddapter of^ hiBi&t{ih(k}k of jMtmoraii^^ 
by Gicdro^ m, his; fecond book De ncitura 
de&rum ; by Berixanl, Ray^Fciwloh, Nicw4^^ 
entyt ; by C&rkcj B«itley, Abemethyy 
&c. in their iennom; and' by other inge« 
niousf au&OTB. - - . >v^ 

4^o* Sc^XieJbave lirged^'thik t|iere ajrtf 
in the univerfejinany marka of irregnla^ 
rity. and want of defign, as^well as regu- 
larity and wifdom ; and- rfiat therefore we' 
have no evidence, that:tbe .being who^ 
made all things, is perfeftlygood and wifiu 
— *But thofugh'we were tjo admit the fa^ 
^e inferaace would not be fifir. The wosh 
derful contrivance which appears in the 
arrangement df the fc^ fyftem, or evea- 
in the hinnsbi body, abtmdandy provA 
|be Creator tcy be ir^ftcwtely wife, Thftt h^ 
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kfts not thodgltt^ fit m mal» att^itngi ^i 
^uafiy beapQLtifol ^uid excelkiity cm nev^r be 
an. impu&tkin xi^ Ms^ \vril(lom and good* 
He&: fbrfa^abfordTm^ to &f^ 

diEit he :w<kild -hsras difpfisyad more wi£i 
dom^ if he hatib endotnred all diingi witb 
M&^^perceptidni and reafbni Sct»e$ and. 
j^snts, air md wacer, ^t , toofl nfe^ 
thoi^^ asxd'^wofuldc:have iiteal much le& 
v&ful.if thi^ had bedi perbipieQC beingg ; 
9& iM Ta£en6i amih^imtrffl. iikye* been 
l;ifidbL left uf^i^Ld^an left. &ippjr^ if tbey^ 
ha^ihossi ratidnahi. .Thdir.eai{lciiK!e,rthe£s&* 
fore, and their natures, are prao& of ihe 
Cibine .^cidiief$^ i(3^d vnMomj^ iniletad of 

- 4^21. ' Befides, no man of fen^ accouma 
himfetf A o^Mplete- judge of Sawy'work, e- 
t^eh-of/aJ^oWi-cKatiire, tmlcfe he uiwier- 
{HkhA its • eM^ and liru<^|ife, i^ titQ as the 
i^MkmsOi^ Inamfdi doe$. WJb^ we wiih 
t^^knoTKr with cerfcaintf the ifidue xrf" a 
fliip, or a ho|tife, or any comptesr machine^ 
we ^confute t^bfb "who are ikilied in fiidi 
Akigs ; fot^'t&gftj btily. weihcidrco be ccm^ 
ff^tetat judgi^s. Jh a complex contrivaiict 
i i f there 
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xh&rc BMy be many parts, of the gr^a^eft 
importance, which an nnlkillul obfenrSf 
would not perceive the ufe of, or would 
perhaps declare to be uGblefs. Now in the 
courfc of Providenccjj a vaft number of 
events and objeds may be employed to 
accomplish one great end; and it is im^ 
poiiiUe fior us to pronounce reaibnahly of 
a^y one eveut or objedt, that it is u&leis 
or improper, unleis we know its tendency^ 
a^d connedion with other things both 
pail and future ; which in cafes innume* 
rable we cani^iot do. For ,of the pall we 
know but Httle, the prefent we know un- 
perfe<9:ly, and x>f the future we have no 
Certain knowledge beyorid what is reveal* 
ed* The fyilem of Providence relating to 
us and to our final deftination, extends 
through thoufands of years, as we have 
good reaibn, to believb; but our life is 
Ihort, and our views are boimded by our 
experience, which is very limited* That 
therefore may be a mofl wife and beneficent 
diipenfadon, which to a captious mind 
and fallible judgement may appear the 
contrary. 

422, More* 
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422. Moreover, the Dfeity intended, 
that the nature of all created tlnngs fhould 
be progreffive* Many years pafe away 
before a man arrives at maturity ; and 
many days, before a plant can yield good 
fruit. Every diing is imperfe<5l, while 
advancing to perfedtion ; and we cannot 
fay of any thing, whether it be well or 
ill-<:ontrived for aniwering its end, till we 
know what its ftate of maturity 'vyill be, 
and what the eflPedls are whereof it may 
be productive. Phyfical evUs may, as will 
be fliown by and by, be improved into 
blefiings ; and it will alfo be fhown, that 
Moral evil is a coniequence of that law 
of nature which makes us capable .of vir- 
tue and happinefs. Even in this world. 
Providence often brings good out of evil ; 
and every man of obfervation muft have 
perceived, that certain eVents of his life, 
which when they happened fcjemed to be 
great misfortunes, have been found to be 
great bleffings in the end. 

423. If, then, that which feems evil 
may really be good, for any thing we 
know to the contrary j and if that which 

is 
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is really 'fevil often does, and always may^ 
produce good : how can man be fo pre- 
fumptuons as to fuppofe, becatiie he can- 
not diftincflly fee the nature and ufe of 
fame things around him, that therefore 
the Creator of the world is not fupremely 
good and wife ! No man can draw thi* 
conclufion, unleis he believe himfelf in- 
fallible in his knowledge of all things pdl, 
prefent, and future ; and he who bdieves 
£b, if there be any liich, is a fool 



CHAP. ,11. 

Of the Divine Attributes. 

424. /^UR knowledge of the Divine Na- 
V-/ ture, tho' fiifficient to raife within 
us the higheft adoration and love, muft 
needs be very imperfedl ; for we cannot 
form a diftincft idea of any moral or in- 
telle<5hial quality, unlefs we find fbme trace 
of it in ourfelves. Now God muft pof- - 
fefs innumerable perfedtions, which nei- 
ther we, nor any created being, can com- 
prehend. When we afcribe td him every 
V 3D good 
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good quajity that wc cia concciipe, and 
confider him as poffeflcd of tkf^ all iiii 
fupremc pcrfedioj^ and a$ firce from eve- 
ry iipperfe^^n, we foim diebeft idea of 
hiiri that we can: but it TOuft ^ inftmcc« 
ly Ihort of the truth. The attributes <^ 
Qod, whigh it ia ia our pofwcr in any do? 
gree to conceive, or to make the fubje^t 
of invcftigation, have' been divided inta 
Natural, as Unity^ Self-Micijcme^ Sj^wt^ 
tualityy Opinipotence^ Jmtmt^AHkyy Eternity i 
Intellectual, as Knowledge and Wif- 
dom; and Moral, as Juflicey Goodnefs^ 
Mercy y Holtnefs. 

425. That God is, has been proved 
already. That there are more gods than 
pne, we have no evidence, and therefore 
cannot ratioiully believe, Nay even from 
the light pf nature we have evidence, that 
there is one pnly. For in the wwkts of 
creation there appears that perfect nmty 
pf defign, which naturally detenninesi an 
attentive fpe^^ator to refer them all to one 
firft. cauie. Accordingly, the wiieft men 
in the heathen world, though they worT 
Ihipped inferior deities^ (I fibould rather fay 
names which they Jubjlituted for deities:^ y did, 

yet. 
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yet feem to acknowledge one fupfetne Oodj 
the greateft and beft of beings, th6 fathet 
of gods and men. It is probable, that be- 
lief in one God was the origiiial belief of" 
mankind with refpedl to Deity. But^ 
paitly from their narrow views, which 
made them, think that one being could 
not, without Aibordinate agents, fuperin- 
tend all things ; partly from their flattery 
to living great men, and gratitude to the 
dead, difpofing them to pay divine hd-^ 
nours to human creatures ; partly from 
fanciful analogies between the Divine Pr6^ 
vidence and earthly governments ; and 
partly from the figures of poetry by which 
Ihey faw the attributed of the Deity per^ 
fonified, they fbon corrupted the oi^ginal 
belief, and fell into polytheifin and idola*^ 
try. And no antient people ever retained 
long their belief in the one true God, ex-^ 
cept the Jews, who were enlightened by 
revelation • and even they were frequently 
inclined to adopt the fiiperftitions of theif 
neighbours. We fee then, that, in order 
to afcertain' and fix mens notions of the 
3 D 2 Divine 
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Divine Uniiy^ Revelation f^ms to be ne- 
ceflary. 

426. Self-exiftence or Indepeiidraicc i» 
another natural attribute of GocL If he 
depended on any thing, that thing would 
be fuperior and prior to him, which, is ab- 
furd ; becaufe he himfelf is the fupreme 
and the firft caufe : therefore his esiftence 
does not depend on any thing whatevcn 
The attribute of fclf-exiftence is fpmething . 
that furpaffes our comprehenfion ; and no 
wonder; fince all the beings that, we fee 
around us in the world are dependent. 
But, as already obferved, there are inany 
things which we muft acknowledge to be 
true, notwithftanding that we cannot com- 
prehend them. 

427. We fee thfe material miiverfe in 
motion ; but matter is inert, and, lb far as 
we know, nothing can move, it but mind. 
Therefore God is a fpirit We do not 
mean that his nature is the fame with that 
of our foul : it is infinitely more Excellent. 
But we mean, that he pofFeffes intelligence 
and ad^ve power in lupreme perfection ; 
and as thefe qualities do not belong to 

matter. 
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matter, whiGfa is neither a6Hve Bor ihtcUi- 
gent, v^c muft refer them to that which is 
not matter, but- mincL — Some of the an- 
x:kaits thought, that G^od is the ibtd of the 
univerie, and that dj^e univerfe is, as it 
:were, his body. But this cajinot be j for 
where-ever there is body, there muft be 
inadlivitjr, and coniequently imperfe<5tion. 
He is therefore a pure i^irit. Nor can we 
conceive, that he is confined within the li«* 
mits c£ creation, as a foid is within its bo- 
dy ; or thai he i? liabl? to impreflions from 
material things.^ as the fotd is from the 
body; qr^at material thihgs are inftru- 
ments neceflary to the exertion of his attri- 
butes, as, pur bodies^ are to the exertion of 
our faculties. It muft be as eify for him^ 
. to ai5l beycH^d the bounds of creation, as 
within them j to create new worlds, as to 
ceafe from creation. He is every where 
prefent and, active ; but it is a more perfedl 
prefence and adlivity, than that of a foul 
within a body. — Another notion once pre- 
vailed, fipndlar to that which has been juft 
now confuted, that the world is animated, 
as a body is by a foul,, not by the Deity 

himfelf, 
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himfUif, but by an timverial i^ifit, wMcH 
he created in the beginning, ^ttid ^ wMch 
the fimls of men and other anim^ are 
part» or emanations. This I mention, not 
becauie a confuteKtion i^ neceflkry 5 for it is 
mere hypothefis, without any fhadow of e- 
Tidenod; but becauft it may bedf ufe in 
explaining fome pafl^ges of ancient authors, 
particularly of Vit:gil, who once ^tnd again 
alludes to it*. - • • 

4^S. In order to' be fatidfied, that God 
, is omnipotent, we need only to open our 
eyes, and look round upon the wonders *of 
his^ creation; , To ph>duce'fu€fh%ftoiiiflung 
e£^s, as we fee in the uniferfe,- and ex- 
perience in oar own frame \ aiki to prodiice 
them oat of nothing, and- fuftain' them in 
the moft perfe<5l regularity, muft certainly 
be tho eStOi of power which is abkf to do 
all things^ and which therefcHie nothing 
can refill. But the divine power cannot 
extend to what is either impoflible in itfelf, 
or uniuitable to the perfection of his na- 
ture. To make the fame thing at the fame 

^ JEoeui y'u 724. Oeor^iv* 2ac. 

time 
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time to i>e and not to be, is plainly impo^ 
fible; andtoad^inconfifientiywithjufticey 
gdodnefs, and wifdom, mnfl: be equally 
impoflible to a being of infinite purity. 

429. That Grod is from ererlafdng tx> e« 
verlafting, i$ evident from hia being fclf- 
eodilent and almighty. That he was from^ 
all eternity, was proved, akeady; and it 
can admit of no doul^, diat what it inde-* 
pendent and omnipotent muft continue to 
all eternity. — ^In treating of the eternity of 
God, as "wtll as of his omniprefence, fbme 
3iuthors have puzzled themfelves to little 
purpofe, by attempting to explain in what 
manner he is conne^ed with infinite fpace 
and endlefs duration. But it is vain to 
iearch into thofe myfteries ; as they lie fiar 
beyond the reach of all human, and xnoft 
probably of all created intelligence. Of 
this we are certain, few upon the |»inciple 
juft now mentioned it may be demonfbra- 
ted, that the Supreme Being had no begin- 
ning, and tJkat of his exiftence there can be 
no end. — ^That which is omnipotent and 
eternal, is incapaMe of being change^ by 
fWiy thing elfe j and that which is infinite- 
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ly wife ahd good can never be fuppofed to 
make any change in itfelf. The Deity, 
therefore, is unchangeable. 

430. As he is the maker and [»'eferv€X 
of all things, and every where prefent, (for 
to fiippofe him to be in ibme places only, 
and not in all, would be to iuppofe him a 
Hmited and imperfe^ being), his know-* 
ledge mud be infinite, and comprehend at 
all times whatever is, or was, or fliaU be.' 
Were his knowledge fwogreflive, like ours, 
k would be imperfect'; for they who be- 
come more wife muft formerly have been 
lefs fb.— Wifdom is the right cxerdfe of 
knowledge : and diat he is infinitely -wife, 
is proved incbntefiably by the fame argu^ 
ments that prove his exiflence. 

43 !• The goodnefs of God appears in all 
his works of creation and providence. Be- 
ing infinitely and eternally happy in him- 
felf, it was goodnefs alone that could, move 
him to create the xuiiverfe, and give being 
and the means of happinefs to die innu- 
merable orde^j-s of creatures contained in 
it. Revelation gives fuch a difplay of the 
divine goodaef$, as cauft ^ us with the 

moft 
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nioft ardent gtatitude Snd adoration. For 
in it we find, that God has put it in otir 
power, notwithftanding our degeneracy 
and unworthinfefs, to be happy both in this 
life and for eVer ; a Hope which reafon a* 
lone could never have permitted us to en- 
tertain on any ground of certainty. And 
here we may repeat, what was already 
hintfed at, that although the right ufe of 
reafon fupplies our firft notions of the di- 
vine nature, yet it Ts from revelation that 
we receive thofe diflin<5l ideas of his attri- 
butes and providence, which are the foun- 
dation of our deareft hopes. The moft 
.enlightened of the heathen had no certain 
knowledge of his unity, Ipirituality, eter^ 
nity, wifdom, juftice, or mercy ; and, by 
confequence, could never contrive a com- 
fortable fyftem of natural religion ; as So- 
crates, tlie wifeft of them, acknowledged. 
' 432. Laftly ; Juftice is neceflary to the 
formation of every good characSler; ana 
therefore the Deity muft be perfedlly juft. 
This, however, is an awful conlidera- 
tion to creatures, who, like us, are im- 
merftd in error and wickednels, and whole 
3 E confcienco 
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confcience is always declariutg, that every 
fin dcferves pumfhment It is rea^mable 
to think, that a being infinitely good nxuft 
alio be of infinite mercy : but ftill, the 
purity and juftice of God mufl convey the ' 
moft alarming thoughts to thofe who know 
themfelves to have been, in inftances with* 
out number, inexcufably criminal. But, 
from what is revealed in Scripture con- 
' cerning the divine difpenfations with re* 
fpedl to man, we learn, diat^ on perform* 
ing certain conditions, we fliall be forgiven 
and received into favour, by means, which 
at once difplay the divine mercy in the 
mofl amiable light, and fully vindicate the 
divine juftice. 

433. It is indeed impoffible to under-* 
ftand the doiShiiies of our religion, and 
not to wi/b at kajl that they may be true : 
. for they exhibit tiie moft comfbrtable views 
of God and his providence ; they recom- 
mend die pureft and moft perfedt morality ; 
and they breathe nothing throughout, bu^ 
benevolence, equity, and peace. And one 
may venture to afiirm, that no man ever ' 
nfit/hfcd^t, gqfjpel to be t;ru«> who did no^ 
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Jind it fo. Its evidence is even more than 
iujScient to fatisfy thofe who love it. And 
every man who knows it muft love it, if 
he be a man of candour and a good hearts 



The End of pNEUMATOLOGy* 
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Of the Incorporeal Nature of the Human SouL 

434. Tk /TAN is made up of a body and 
X ▼ X a foul, intimately connected 
together, we know not how, or when. In 
confeqnence of this connedlion, the body 
lives and moves, is novirifhed virith food 
and refreflied by deep, and for a certain 
time increafes in bulk* When this con- 
nexion is diflblved, the body is infenfible 
and motionleis, foon becomes cold, and 
gradually moulders into duft. — ^That the 
foul and body are diftindl and different 
fubftances, was formerly inferred (fee 
§ 119.) from the general confent of man- 
kind in regard to this matter. It feems to 
be natiu^l for us to beUeve, that the foul 
may exill, and be happy or miferable, with- 
out the body. Tliis appears from thofe 
notions, wliich in every age and country 
have prevailed, concerning a future ftate. 

435. But 
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435* But of the foul's immateriality th^re 
is other evidence. When two things have 
fome eflenti^l qualities in common, we re- 
fer them to one clafs, or at leaft confider 
them as fbmewhat fimilar in their nature* 
But when two things are found to have 
not one quality in common, we muft con- 
fider, them as totally unlike and different. 
If therefore any piece of matter (or body) 
appear to have qualities which we know 
for certain do not belong to matter, we 
conclude, that to this* piece of matter there 
is joined fomething which is not matter.—- 
The human frame prefents to our outward 
fenfes a certain quantity of matter, divided 
into various parts of different fhapes and 
colours. Now the efTential qualities of 
matter we know from experience to be 
Gravity, Extenfion, Solidity, Inadlivity^ 
and fbilie others. Thefe qualities are all 
in the human body. But in the human 
frame there are many qxxalities, not only 
diflferent from thefe, but altogether unlike 
them. We are confcious of Perceiving, 
Remembering, Judging, Imagining, Will- 
ing, and of a variety of pafTions, affeftions, 
; ' " and 
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and appetites. Surely thefe qualities, which 
are indifputably in the human frame, are 
very different from, and very unlike to^ 
Hardnefs, Softnefs, Weight, Extenfion, 
and the other qualities of body. Thfere is 
therefore in man fomething which cannot 
be called Body, becaufe from body it is 
in every reijpedt different. 

436. Moreover : The ftirther we carry 
our inquiries into matter, and its qualities, 
die more we are convinced, that it is effen- 
tially ina<5tive, or incapable of begiijning 
motion. But in the human frame we 
know for certain, that there is fomething 
cflentially adlive, and capable of beginning 
motion in a thoufand different Ways. In 
the human frame, therefore, there are two 
things whofe natures are not only unlike, 
but oppofite : the one is Body, which is 
cfferttially ina&ive ; the other, which is effen-- 
tially affive — ihall we call it Body too? 
Then body muft be fomething which u- 
nitcs in itfelf qualities dire<ftly oppofite, 
and deftrudlive of each other : that muft 
be .in it which is not in it ; it muft at 
once have a certain quality, and not have 

that 
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d^iat quality; it muft be both adUve and 
inadtive. Hound fquax^cfs, wlute bkckr 
ne6, or red-hot ice, are as natural, axwl 
may be as eafily Conceived by the inindt 
as that one and the fame thing ihould be, 
at one and the fame time, capable of fee- 
ginning motion, and incapable of hepxj^ 
ning motion.! — ^The human fraibe is partly 
material. It follows, therefi3re, from vrhat 
has been iaid, thau: the humaa 6rame muft 
alfo be in part immaterial^ ipiritual, or not 
acHporeaL Tlikt part of it wliich is mate- 
rial we call our body ; and that part of it 
which has been proved to be immaterial *» 
we call bur SouJy Spirit j or Mind. 

437. Many controverfies have been rai- 
fed about the origin of the foul> and the 
time when it is united with the body. 
The conunon opinion feems to be the 
mofl probable; namely, that the foul is 
created and imited with the body when 

* Till of late there was no ambiguity in this epithet* 
as here applied. But fince our language began to (lecline^ 
Immaterial has been licentioufly ufed to iignify Unimport'- 
ant* The true Englifh fehf^ of it ist Incorforealf dsfthi& 
ffWi matter* ' 
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the body is prepared for its recepdcm* At 
what time, or in what maimer, this uni(Mi 
may take place, it is impoffible for us to 
determine, and therefore vain to inquire* 
Let US not fuppofe it derogatory from the 
happinefs or perfecftion of the Deity, to be 
ahxrays employed (if we may fo fpeak) in 
creation. To omnipotence it mnft be as 
eafy, and as glorious, to create, as nor to 
create. The beftphilofophers have thought, 
that his continual enei^ is neceflary to 
prodtice gravitation, and othei: appearance 
in the material world. That the divine 
providence extends to the miniKefi: parts 
of creation, has been believed by wife men 
in all ages ; is confirmed by revelaticHi ; 
and is agreeable to right reafim. For as 
he is eyery where prefcnt, and of infinite 
power, it is impoflible that any thing 
fhould happen without his permxffion. 

438. When we confider man^s helplef^ 
condition' at his cbming into this world ; 
how ignorant he is, and how unfit for ac-^- 
tion ; that all ' he ever acquires in know- 
ledge is by experience' and memory ; that 
we have no remembrance of any thing 
^ ^ ' previous 
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|)reviou8 to the ptcfent ftatej and thalt 
both revelation and the conicience <^ 
mankind declare the puidihment which 
the wicked feai*, and the rewifd which 
the good hope for, hereafter, to be the 
confeqnence of their behaviour in this 
life t — ^w^en, I fay, we lay ail theie things 
together, we muft be fatisfied, that thfc 
jprefent is our firft ftate o£ bding. But it 
is iaid, that in this world we fotnetinies 
iufier evir which we do not deferve ; that 
the vicious triiunph while the virtuoiui ar6 
unfuccefsful $ that the infant child may 
be liable to want or difeafe, from the pro- 
fufion or debauchery of the parent, and 
the harmlefs villager to ruin^ from the 
Crimes of his fbvereign : and that^ there- 
fore, we mufl in a former f^te have in*- 
Curred guilt, of which thefe and the like 
evils are the puilifhmeiit* 

439. This leads to an important, and, 
as many think, z, difficult fubjedl, the 0^ 
rigin ofE^ilj on which I fhall make fome 
remarks, after I hive ofiered an obf^rva^ 
tion or two upon the opinion that intro- 
duced it. Firft, It may be obierved, that 
3F the 
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the vmequal diftributiefi of good and evil 
ia this life naturally turm our thoughts^ 
not to a fonner, but to a fiiture ftate of 
being ; and does in £i<^ as we iludl fee 
by and by, a£Ford a proof of a fbture ftate. 
Secondly : Of virtues performed^ m crimes 
conunitted, in- a former ftate, we haye no 
. remembrance, confcioufiie&, or bdief : and 
to piinifh us f(»: crimes ^idiich we cannot 
conceive that we ever committed, and cf 
which we know nbthing, is inconfifient 
with divine juftice. And^ thirty, l£ we 
iinned, or fufiered, in a former ftate, the 
origin of that fin or fuBPenng muft be as 
hard to be accounted for, as the origin of 
p^fent eviL 

440. Evil is of two fbrtB ; Pbjftcal^ as 
pain, poverty, death; and Morale ot vice. — 
I. Our being fubjeA to phyfical evil puts 
it in our power to exercife^Patience, Forti- 
tude, Refignation to the divine will, Truft 
in Providence, Compaffion, Benevolence, 
Induftry, Temperance, Humility, and the • 
Fear of God* If there w^e no phyfical 
evil, there would hardly be an opportit- 
nity of exercifing thefe virtues ; in which 

cafe 
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cafe oar prefent ftate cotlld not be, what 
both r^on and fcripture^eclare it to be, 
a ftate of probation. Hides': our prefent 
ftifi€ring$ we may, if we pleafe, convert 
into bleflings ; which we fhall do, if we 
take occafion Srota them to cultivate the 
virtues above mentioned: for thus they 
will prove means of promodng our eter- 
nal ^ happinefs. The exiftencc, therefore, 
of Phyiicd Evil, being ncscejSary to* train 
us up in virtue, and confequently to pre- 
pare us for future felicity, is a proof of 
the goodndfs of GUxi^ indead of being an 
db^ediion to it. 

441. -2. Without virtue, fuch a crea- 
ture as man could not be halppy,^ In form- 
ing an idea of a; happy ftate, we muft al-^ 
Ways fiippofe it to be a ftate of virtue ; the- 
natural tendenscy of virtue being, to pro- 
duce hapjrinefe j as vie© invariably leadtf 
to, mifery.. Now, man could not be ca- 
pable of virtue, nor confequently of hap- 
l^efs, if he were not free, that is, if he 
had it not in his power to do either good 
or eviL And if he have this in hi? power, 
he niuft be Mable to vice. Vice, there- 
fore^ OT Moral Evil, is the eflfedl of that 
3 F 2 law 
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law of' Divine providence, whereby man 
is made capable of wtuc and happinefi.— 
As the po^bility of falling into error, and 
miftaking faliehood for truth, is neceflary 
^ the iinprovement of oui* rational pow-. 
crs, £q the exiftence of evil, as well as of 
good, is oeceflary, at leafl in this life, to 
the improvement of our moral nature. 
And upon our^ improvement of our mo^ 
ral nature, our fi^tm:^ happinefs mud de-^ 
pencL 

44^^ Suppofing the prefent life to bei ' 
preparatory to a future and eternal date, 
the evils we are now expofed to muft to a, 
good man appear inconfiderable. What 
are a fqw years of farrow to an eternity 
of happine& f Not fp much as a head^ 
pf an hpur is to a thoufand years of good 
health. And who would fcruple to fufier 
pain for feveral mpnths, if he cotdd thus 
enfure l^^lth for many years ?^ — But, in 
facSt, the evils of life are not fo great as 
fpme people reprefent them. There is in 
hiunan nature a pliableneijs, by which it 
?an adapt itfelf to almpft any circumftan- 
ces : and contentment, and refignation ta 
|lje diyjn? will, which are virtues in every 
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perfbn's power, are fufficient to render all 
the evils of life tolerable. And if to thefc 
virtues there be added a well-grounded" 
hope of future felicity, which is alfo in 
the power of every perfon who is willing 
to be good, our prdent afflictions may 
become not only tolerable, but Ught. The 
wicked, indeed, muft. be unhappy both 
now and hereafter. But they will not 
fuffer more than they deferve ; they will 
be pimilhed according to their works* 
And fo far is their fuffering from being 
an obje<5tion to the Divine character, that 
it would be a very ftrong objedtion if they 
were not to fuffer. For he who is perfedU 
ly good mtiflr be perfedlly juft : and a be- 
ing perfeCtiy juft muft punifli thofe who 
deferve pimifhment. 

443. To alk, why we are not made 
infallible and perfect, and capable of hap- 
pinefs without virtue or liberty, is an im^ 
pertinentand perhaps an impious queftion. 
It may as reafonably be alked, why there 
are not twenty planets in the fblar fyftem ; 
why a ftone was not made a man or an an** 
gel ; or why the Dtitj did not niake all his, 

creat\^e« 
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<tf eaturfes equal to himielf. Such queftiont 
deferve no anfwer, but this ; that what- 
ever God has been pleafed to do muft be 
light) whether we can account, for it or 
not. Creatures i^o have it in their pow- 
er to be happy, and whofe happinefs will 
ever increale as they improve in virtue, 
are iiirely under the greateft obligations 
tf> be thankful tp - that Providence which 
ka^.inade them what they are. 



. Of the Immortality of the SquL 

444. 1 T is uimeceilary to prove to a Chri- 
ftian, that his foul will never die; 
becaufe he believes that life aiwl immor- 
tality have been brought to light by the 
gofpeL But, though not ncceffary, it m^y 
be ufeful, to lay before him thofe argu- 
ments, whereby the immortality of the 
foul might be made appear, even to thofe 
who never heard of revelation, fnrobable 
in the higheft degree. — Whether the hu-' 
man foul Ihall die with the body, or iur- 
yive death and live for ever, is ^ inquiry, 

which 
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which may be iai4 to comprehend thp 
three following qufeftions. i. Does the 
light of nature^ unaided by revelation, af- 
ford any reafon to think, that the foul of 
man may pojfibly ilirviv^ the body ? 2. Does 
the light of nature afford any reafon to 
believe, that the Ibul w/7/ aSlually {xixyiyt 
the body? 3. If it does, what may be 
reafonably conjedhired concerning a fu- 
ture ftate ? 

445. Section I. Does the light of na- 
ture, unaided by revelation, afford any 
reaibn to think, that the human foul mcy 
pojjibly furvive the body ? — Firft : Death 
deftroys the, body by difunitiug its parts, 
or preparing them for being difimited : 
and we have no reafon to think that 
death can deftroy in any other way, as 
we have never feen any thing die, which 
did not confift of parts. But the foul 
confifts not of parts ; having been proved 
to be incorporeal Therefore, from die 
nature of death and of the foul, we have 
no evidence that death can deftroy the 
foul. Conf^quently, the foul may poJJlbly^ 

and 
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and for any thing we know to the con- 
trary, fturvive the body. 

446. Secondly : The foul is a fubftance 
of one kind, and the body of another; 
they arc united ; and death diflblves the 
tmion. We may conceive them to e^oft 
after this imioo is diflblved ; for we fee 
that the body does exift for fome time af- 
ter ; and may by himian art be made to 
exift for a long time. And as mdlt men 
have in all ages entertained fome notion 
of a fiiture ftate, it muft be agreeable to 
the laws of the human imderftanding to 
believe, that the foul may live when fe- 
parated from the body. Now the diflb- 
lution of the union of two diftindl ful>- 
ftances, each of which is conceived to be 
capable of exifting feparate, can no more 
be ftippofed necejfartly to imply the de- 
ftrudlion of both the, imited fubftances, 
than the diflblution of the marriage union 
by death can be fiippoied to imply, of 
neceflity, the deftrudlion of both hus- 
band and wife. Therefore the union of 
the foul and body is not neceflary to the 
exiftence of the foul after death. Confe- 

quently^ 
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quently, the foul may poffibly furvive the 
body. 

447. Thirdly : Naturalifts obferve, that 
the particles whereof our bodies confift are 
continually changing ; fome going oflF, and 
others coming in their room : fo that 
in a few years a human body becomes, 
not indeed different in appearance, but 
wholly different in fubftance. But the 
foul continues always the fame* There- 
fore, even in this life, the foul furvives, 
or may furvive, feveral diflblutions of th^ 
body. And if fo, it may poffibly furvive 
that other difTolution which happens at 
death. — It is true, thefe difTolutions are 
gradual and imperceptible ; whereas that 
is violent and fudden. But if the union 
of the foul and body be neceflary to the 
exiflence of the foxd, the difFolution of 
this union, whether fuddeil or gradual^ 
whether violent or imperceptible, mufl de- 
ftroy the foul. But the foul furvives the 
gradual difFolution. Therefore, for any 
thing we know to the contrary, it poffibly 
may^ and probably will, furvive that whigh- 
is inflantaneous. . , ^ 

3 G 448. Some 
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448. Some obje<S, that it is only addi- 
tional matter joined to our ori^al body, 
which is gradually diflblved by the attri- 
tion of the parts ; whereas death diflblves 
jthe original body itfelf. Though this were 
granted, it muft at any rate be allowed,^ 
'that the foul has as much ccHnmand over 
this additional matter as over the original 
body. . For a full-grown man has at leaft 
9S much command of his limbs, as an in^ 
fant has of his ; and yet in the limbs of 
the former there muft be a great deal of 
additional matter, which is not in the 
limbs of the latter. And the foul and •bo- 
dy of a full-grown man do mutually a&£l 
each other, as much at leaft as the foul 
and body of an infant. Confequently, 
the \inion between our foul and this (up- 
pofed additional matter is as ftridl and in- 
timate as that between the fouL and its 
fuppofed original body. But wie find that 
the former union may be diflblved with- 
out injury to the foul. Therefore the 
miion of the foul with its fuppofed ori- 
ginal body may alfo be diflblved, without 
endangering tlic foul's exiftence. 

449. Further; 
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449. Further : admitting the fame doc- 
trine of an original body, we muft how- 
ever obferve, that living men may lofe fe- 
veral of their Hmbs by amputation. Thofe 
hmbs muft contain parts of this original 
body, if there be any fuch thing. There 
is, then, a diflblution of the union be- 
tween the foul and part of the original 
body ; and a violent one too ; which how- 
ever afiedls not the exiftence of the Ibul. 
And therefore, for any thing that appears 
to the contrary, the foul may pojjibly fiir- 
vive the totkl diflblution at death. 

450. But it is now time to rejeft this 
unintelligible doctrine of kn original bo- 
dy; Erom a fmall beginning, man ad- 
vances gradually to his full flature. At 
what period of his growth is it, that the 
original body is compleated, and the ac- 
ceflion of additional matter conunences ? 
What is the .original body ? Is it the body 
of an embryo, of an infant^ or of a man ? 
Does the additional matter begin to ad- 
here before the birrib, or after it, in in- 
fancy, in childhood, in youth, or at ma- 
turity? Thefe queftions cannot be an- 

3 G 2 (weredj 
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fwered ; and therefore we cannot admit the 
notion of an original body, as diftinguiih^ 
able from the additional matter whereby 
pur bulk is increafed. Confequently, the 
third argvunent remain^ in full force ; and 
is not weakened by this objedtion. 

451. Fourthly: If the fpul perifti at 
death, it muft; be by amiihilation ; fo^p 
death deftroys nothing, fo far as we knowj^ 
but what cpnfifts of parts. Now we have 
no evidence of annihilation taking place 
in any part of the univerfe. Our bodies, 
though refolved into dull, are not anni- 
hilated ; not a particle of matter has pe- 
riflxed fince the creation, fo far as we know. 
The deftrudlion of old, and die growth 
of new, bodies, , imply no creation of new 
matter, nor annihilation of the old, but 
pnly a new arraiigement of the elementary 
parts. What reafon then can we have to 
think, that our better part, our foul, will be 
annihilated at death, when even our bodies 
are not then annihilated; and when we 
have no evidence of fiich a thing as annihi-? 
lation ever taking place ? Such an opinion 
wpuld be a mere hypothefis, unlu|yporte4 

"by. 
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hji nay conofary to, experience ; and there- 
fore cannot be reafonable, — ^We have then, 
from reafon and the light of nature, fuflSh- 
'cient evidence that the fonl 7?iay pojfibly 
furviye the body, and confequently be im- 
mortal .; there being no event before us, 
fo far as we know, except death, w;hich 
\5r0uld feem Ufcely to endanger its exifl- 
ence. 

452. Section IL Do^s the Ught of 
nature aflFord any reafon to beUeve, that 
the foul will aBually furvive the body? 
The following are reafons for this beUe£ — 
Firft : It is natural for us to think, that 
the courfe of things, whereof we have had 
and now have experience, will continue, 
unlefs we have pofitive reafon to believe 
tliat it will be altered. This is the groimd 
of many of thofe opinions, which we ac- 
count quite certain. That, to-morrow, the 
fim will rife, and the fea ebb and flow ; 
that night will follow day, and fpring flic-, 
cieed to winter ; and that all men will die; 
are opinions amounting to certainty : and 
yet we cannot account for them otherwife 
fh»o by faying, that fuch has been the 

courfe 
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courfe of nature hitherto, and that, we 
have no reafbn to thmk it will be altered. 
When judgements of this kind admit of 
no doubt, as in the examples given, our 
convi^on is called Moral Certainty. I 
am morally certain j that the iiin will rife 
to-morrow, and let to-day, and that aH 
men will die, &c. The inftances of paft 
experience, on which theie judgements arc 
foimded, are ihnumerable ; and there is no 
mixture of fuchcontradidVory inftances, as 
might lead us to expedl a contrary event. 

453. But it often happens, that the ex- 
periences on which we ground our opinions 
of this fort, are but few in number ; and 
fometimes too they are mixed with contra- 
liiAory experiences. In this cafe, we do 
not coa&Asx the future event as monUly 
certain ; but only as more or lefs probable 
(or likely) according to the greater or lels 
furplus of the favourable inftances. If, for 
example, a medicine has cured in five ca- 
fes, and never failed in one, we ihould 
think its future iuccefs probable, but not 
morally certain ; ftill more jM-obable, if it 
has cured in twenty cafes j and mpre ffiUv 

if 
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if in a Hundred, without failing in one. 
If a medicine has cured in ten cafes, and^ 
failed in ten, our mind in regard to its fu* 
ture fuccefs wotdd be in a ftate df doubt ; 
that is, we fliould think it as probable that 
it would fail on a future trial, as that it 
would fuccecd* If it had cured ten times, 
and failed only fix, we fliould think it 
more probable that it would cure on a fu- • 
ture trial, than diat it would fail ; and flill 
more probable, if it had cured ten times 
and failed only once. 

454. Thefe remarks, which properly be- 
long to Lc^c, will help to explain, in what 
manner our judgements are regulated, in 
regard to the probabiHty or moral certain- 
ty of future events. To make us morally 
certain of a future event requires, we can- 
not tell how many, but requires a very 
great number of favourable experiences, 
without any mixture of unfavourable ones. 
It is true, we have heard of two men, E- 
noch and Elijah, who did not die ; yet we 
expeift our own death with abfolute cer- 
tainty. But thefe inftances are confefTedly 
miraculous j and, befides, are fo very few, 

compared 
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compared with the infinite number of inr^ 
ftances on the .other fide, that thej make 
no alteration in onr judgement. 

455. To apply all this to die preifent 
fubjeA, Onr bodies juft now exift, but 
we forefee a caufe that willdeflroy them, 
namely death; and therefore we believe 
that they will not exift long. Our fouls 
juft now exift ; but we do not fi^refee any 
pofitive caufe that will deftroy them : it 
having been proved, that they may fiirvive 
the body; and there being no caule^ fo 
far as we know, that will then, or at any 
other time, deftroy them. Wc muft there- 
fore admit, that our fouls will probably ixxr^ 
vive the body. It is natural for lis: to be- 
lieve this : the rules of evidence, which 
determine our belief in fimilar cafes, de- 
termine us to this belief. But there are 
other arguments which prove. the fame 
thing by evidence ftill higher. 

456. Secondly : We are confcipus of be- 
ing, in many refpedls, capable of endlefs 
improvement. The more knowledge we 
acquire, the greater is our capacity and 
our relifh for further acquifitions. It is 

not 
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not fb with dbe brutes ; for luch of them 
as are at ,all docile fbon reach the higheft 
improvement whcrecrf" they are capable. 
BifciSe may put a ftop to ptir inptprovement 
as wpll as curiofityfbr a time; but when 
it goes offy we are curious and improveable 
as before. Dotage is a diieafe ; frdm which 
if we could' recover, riiere is reafon to think 
that we fbould be as rational and ingenious 
as ever : for there have been inilances of 
recovery from dotage ; and of perfbns who 
at the clofe of life have regained the full 
ufe of thofe faculties of which they had 
been for ieveral years deprived. And it 
often happens that old people retain all 
their mental powers, and their capacity of 
improvement, to the laft. — ^Now God, be- 
ing perfedl in wifdom, caiUK>t be fiippoled 
to be{lo4kr upon his creatures ufelefs or fu- 
perfiuous faculties. But this capacity of 
endlefs improvement is iuperfiuous, if man 
be to perifh finally at death ; for much 
mcH:^ limited powers woiild have ilxited all 
the purpo&s of a creature whoie duratioa 
comprehends no mc»re than ninety or a/ 
hundred years. It is therefore unrealbn- 
3 H ajble 
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4ble to iuppofe, tkat the foul w01 penSk^ 
with the body. 

457. Thirdly : The dignity of th^ hu* 
ipan foul, compared with the vital pnuoH 
ciple of brutes, leads to the fame ccmcliH 
iion. Brutes have fome fafulties in ooobm 
mon with ^^ i but they are guided by inr: 
ftin(5l chiefly, . ^d incapable of ^eac^ 
Man^s arts and hjis knowledge piay be iaid 
to be, in oiie fenie, of his own acquifidoa i 
£br, independently on experience and inr 
^rmation, he can do Httle and.knows no- 
thing. But then, he is improv^able, as 
was juft now obferved, to an ei^nt to 
which we can fet no bounds. 5ie is, n^we^ 
over, capable of fci^ce ; that is, of difi^ 
covering the laws of nature, comparing 
them together, ^d applying the knowr 
ledge of them to the regulaticMj of his con-r 
du6^ and to the enlargement of his pQwer^^ 
He has a fenfe of truth and falfehood, vim 
cue and vice, beauty and deformity. He 
is imprefled with a belief thj^t he is aci 
countable for his condu(SL He is endowed 
with the capacity of knowing, obeying, 
fuid adoring his Creatar } on. whom he ia 
\ v fenfible 
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ienfible that he and all things depend^ and 
to whom he naturally looks np for protec- 
tion and comfort ; and he ej^pedb that his 
being will not end with this life^ but bo 
prolonged through eternity. Thefe are ^ 
principles and fentiments, whereof the moft 
fagacious brutes are not in any. degree iuf- 
ceptible. 

458. The inftindls, appetites, and facul- 
ties, which we have in comitidn with them^ 
■mre neceflary to our exiftence and well-be- 
ing as animals. But for what purpofe are 
We endowed with moral and religious prin-» 
dples ? Thefe are not neceflary to the fup- 
port of our animal nature ; thefe are ufe-. 
kfs^ or at leaft fallacious, if there be ao 
future ftate. To thofe who attend to the 
Economy and analogies of nature, and ob- 
fcrve how nicely every thing is -fitted to 
its end, it muft appear incredible, that man 
fliould have the fame final deftiny with the 
brutes ; confidering that his mental confti- 
tution is fo very different, that his capaci** ^ 
ties are tranfcendently fuperior j and that 
his higheft happinefs and mifcjry arife from 
circiunftances whereof the brutes feel no- 
3 H 2 thing 
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thing and know nothing, namely from 
his virtue and vice, and from his hope of 
the approbation and fear of the difapfHTO- 
bation of his Creator. 

459. Fourthly : We are poflefled of ma* 
ny faculties which in the prefent life are 
never exerted. This we know to be the cafe 
with thofe who die young or uninftrud* . 
cd, that is, with the greateft part of man- 
kind :, and we have reaibn to think that 
this is the cafe in fbme meafUre with all ; 
for we feldopi prolecute any new ftudy 
without finding in oiurielves powers which 
we were not confcious of before ; and no 
xnan, after the greateft attainments in art 
and fcience, and at the end of the longeft 
life, could fay, that he had exercifed all 
his powers, or knew the frill extent of his 
own capacity. In moft men, therefore, we 
are fin^ that. there ar?, and in all men we 
have reaibn to think that there are^ facul- 
ties, which are not exerted in this life; 
and which, by confequence, muft be ufe- 
lels if there is no other. But in the works 
<^ creation there is nothing uielefs. There- 
fore, 
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icrc^ the fouls <^ men will exift in a future 
ftace. 

466. FiftMy: All men have a natural 
defire and expeiftation of immortality* The 
thought of being reduced into nothing is 
(hocking to a ^rational foul. Thefe hopes 
and defires are not the effecft of education; 
for, with a very few exceptions, they are 
foimd in all ages and countries. They a- 
rife not from felf-conceit, or pride, or any 
extravagant paiSion ; for die confcience of 
mankind approves them as innocent, lau- 
dable, and right : and they prevail mofl in 
thofe who are moft remarkable for virtue, 
that is, for the moderation and right go^ 
vernment of their paflions and defires. 
They mufl, therefore, take their rife from 
fbinething in the original frame of human 
nature : and, if fo, their Author is God 
hiinfelf. But is it to be fiippofed, that he, 
who is infinitely wife and good, fhould 
haye infpired his creatures with hopes and 
wifhes, that had nothing in nature to gra- 
tify them ? Is it to be fiippofed, that he 
Ihould difappoint his creatures, and fru- 
ftrate thofe very defires which he has him- 

felf 
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fclf implanted ? The expedadon of irn- 
mortality is one of thofe things that di^ 
tingniih man from aU other animals. ^ And 
what ai^ elevating idea does it give us of 
die dignity of onr nature ! 

461. Sixthly: It is remarkable, that the 
wi£eft men in all ages, and the greatfeft part 
' 01 mankind in all nations, have believed 
that the foul will furvive the body ; how 
much foever fome of them may have dil^ 
figured this belief by vain and incredible 
fictions. !Now here is a fingular facSt, that 
deicrvcs our attention. Whence could the 
tmiverfal belief of the foul's immortality 
arife ? — It i& true, that all men have belie- 
ved that the fun and ftarry heavens revolve 
about the earth : but this opinion is eafiljr 
accounted for ; being warranted by what 
icems to be the evidence of fenfe. It is al- 
fo true, that moft nations have, at one time 
or other, acknowledged a plurality of gods: 
but this is a corruption of an original true 
ojunioh ; for it is highly probable, Hay it 
appears from hiftory, that believing in one 
God was the more antient opinion, and 
that polytheifm fucceedcd to it, and was a 

corruption 
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QOfropdoii of it Now it is not at all &r<- 
|difing^ that when a true' crimen is iiim>* 
duced among mankind, it ilioidd in igno- 
rant ages be perverted^ by additional and 
fabnloujB circumftances,— But the immor-« 
tsafity of die ieul is not a corruption of aa 
original true opinion j nor does it derive 
' any iiipport from the evidence of fenfe. It 
i« itfelf an original opinion, and the tefli- 
mcuay of fenfe feems rather to declare aW 
^infl: it. Whence then could it arife ? 

462. Not from the artifice of politicians, 
in order to keep the world in awe, as fbmc 
have vainly pretended* For there never 
was a time when all politicians were wife 
and the reft of mankind fools : there ne- 
ver was a time when all the politicians on 
earth were of the fame opinion, and con- 
curred in carrying on the lame defign; 
there never was a time when dl politicians 
thought it theif intereft to promote opi- 
nions ib eflential to hiunan hdppinefs, and 
ib favourable to virtue, as this o^ immor- 
tality : and in antient times the intercoUrfe 
between nations was not fo open as to per-^ 
flodt ^e univerfal circulatiop of this opi- 
nion. 
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mon, if it had been ardficiaL To which 
I may add, that mankind have never yet 
adopted any opinion nniverially merdy 
upon the authority of either politicians or 
philofbphers. — ^This opinion, therefare,nraft 
have arifen from a natural fuggeftion of the 
human underftanding, or from a divine 
revelation communicated to our firft pa* 
rents, and by them tranfinitted to their 
pofterity. In either cafe, this opinion will 
be allowed to be of the moft refpedable 
authority ; and it is higlidy abfurd and 
dangerous to rejed it, or caK it in queftiom 
—Another argument is founded upon die 
unequal diftributicHi of good and evil in 
the prefent life. This will be confid^red 
by and by. 

463. Section HI. What may be rea* 
fbnably conjedbired concemii]^ a future 
fkate ? — ^Firft : From the wifdom and good** 
nefs of God, we may reaibnably infer, 
that it will be governed, like the prefent, 
by eftablifiied laws. What thofe may be, 
it is not for us to determine ; but we 
may reft aflured, that diey wiH be wife 
sind good. — Secondly : From the difl^nt 

circumjft^nces 
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circumftances wherein we fliall then be pla- 
ced, and from the different beings with 
whom we fhall then probably have inter- 
courfe, it may be inferred, that in a future 
ftate we fhall be endowed with many new 
faculties, or at leaft that many faculties 
now hidden and omknowh will then exert 
themfelves. In our progrefs from infancy 
to mature age, oiu- powers are continually 
improving ; and new ones often appear and 
are exerted. We may therefore expedl that 
the farne progreffioji will be continued here- 
after. — It is tnte, we cannot now form any 
idea of faculties different from thofe of 
which- we have expwience. But this ar- 
gues nothing againft the prefent conje(Shire. 
A man born bhnd has no notion of feeing^ 
nor has an ignorant man any idea of thofe 
operations of the human mind whereby we 
calculate eclipfes, and afcertain the periods 
of the planets. Yet it would be abfiird, 
in thofe who want thefe powers, to deny 
their reality or poflibility. 

464. Thirdly : As the future ftate will 

be a ftate of happinefs to the good, we 

may reafonably conjedlture, that it will be 

3 I a 
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a ftate of fodety* F<wr we cannot fuppoic 
it poflible, for fuch creatura as wc are, 
to be haj)py in perfeft folitude. And if 
We fliall then have any remembrance of 
prefeht things, which is highly probable, 
there is reafon to hope^ and good men ha^e 
in Bji ages rejoiced in the hope, that the vir- 
tuous will rfien know and converfe with 
thofe friencis, with whom they have been 
intimately connedled in this worlds This,^ 
we cannot but think, will be an addition 
to their happinefs. But painful remem- 
brances of every kind will probably be 
obliterated for ever. 

465. Fourthly: The future ftate wiE 
be a ftate of retribution ; that is, of r^ 
ward to the good and of punifhment to 
the wicked. This is intimated by many 
confiderations ; which prove, not only that 
a future ftate, if there be one, will be a 
ftate of retribution, but prove alfo, that 
there will be a future ftate. Vice deferves 
punifhment, and virtue reward * : this is 

* In what rcfpeds virtue is meritorious, will be con- 
fidered in the fecond volume* 

clear 
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clear from the di<5late8 of reafon and coor 
fcience. In the prefent life^ however, the 
wicked fbmetimes meet, with lefs punifhr 
ment than they deferve, while the virtuous 
are often diftrejQTed and difappointed. But, 
under the government of Him, who is in- 
finitely good and juft, who cannot be mif* 
taken, and whofe purpofes it is impoflible 
to fruftrate, this will not finally be the 
cafe ; and every man muft at lafl; receive 
according to his works* 

466. Further : Good men have a na- 
tural hope, and wicked men a natural fear, 
in confequence of what they expedt in the 
life to come. Thofe hopes and fears rcr 
lult from the intimations of confcience, 
declaring the merits of virtue and the de- 
merits of vice. And therefore, as it is im- 
poflible for us to believe, that the didlates 
of confcience, our fupreme faculty, are de- 
lufive or irrational, we niuft believe, that 
there is future evil to be fe^ed by the 
wicked, and future good to be expedled 
by the righteous. Even in this life there 
are figns of a retribution begun : whence 
we learn, that we are fubjedl to the moral 
3 I 2 go- 
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government of God, and that things have 
a tendency to retribution. Certain virtues, 
as temperance and induftry, are frequent- 
ly their own reward, and the opppfite 
vices feldom fail to bring along with them 
their own pimilhment. Nay fometimes, 
even here, the wicked are overtaken with 
judgements of fo peculiar a kind, that we 
cannot help afcribing them to a juft Pro- 
vidence. But the retribution here begun 
is not perfedl. Perfedl, however, under 
the government of a juft and almighty Be- 
ing, it muft be in the end. And there- 
fore, there will be a future ftate of moft 
righteous retribution. 

467. Fifthly : In a future life, the vir*» 
tuous will make continual iixiprovements 
in virtue and knowledge, and confequent- 
ly in happinefs. This may be inferred, 
from the progreflive nattire of the human 
mind, to which length of time, properly 
employed, never fails to bring an increafe of 
knowledge and virtue even in this world ; 
and from the nature of the future ftate 
itfelf, in which we cannot fuppofe, that 
%ny crofs accidents will ever interfere to 

prevent 
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prevent virtue from attaining happineis^ 
its natural confequence and reward. 

468. Liftly : In the future ftate, vir- 
tue Ihall prevail over vice, and happinefs 
over mifery. This muft be the final re- 
lult of things, under the government of a 
Being who is ' infinitely good, powerful, 
and wife. Even in this life, virtue tends 
to confer power as well as happinefs : ma- 
ny nations of vitious men might be fub- 
dued by one nation of good men. There 
is hardly an inftance on record of a people 
lofing their Uberty while they retained 
their virtue ; but many are the inftances 
of mighty nations falling, when their vir- 
tue was loft, an eafy prey to the enemy* 
In this life, the natural tendency of virtue 
to confer fuperiority is obftrudled in va- 
rious ways. Here, all virtue is imperfed ; 
the wicked, it is to be feared, are the moft 
numerous ; the virtuous cannot always 
know one another ; and, tho' they could, 
many accidents may prevent their xinion. 
But thefe caufes extend not their influence 
beyond the grave j and therefore, in a fu- 
ture 
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lnrc date, happmefs and virtue muft tri- 
umph, and vice atnd mifery be borne 
down. 

469. This is a very brirf account in* 
dee49 of the arguments that human rea-- 
iR)n, unaided by reveladon, could fumifb, 
lor the immortality of the foid. All ta- 
ken together amount to fUch a high pro- 
* bability as can hardly be refilled by any 
rational beii^. Yet we muft aicknowledge, 
i(hat un^fi&fled reafon makes this matter 
only i^ a very high degree probable. It 
is the Gofpel, which makes it certain; and 
which, therefore, may with truth be faid 

to have BROUGHT LIFS AN]> IMMORTA-* 
HTY TO UCBT* 



The end of the First Volume. 
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Page JO. line 2. read hinted at. 

60. — - ai. — — paffivc participlcy 

208. — 12. for the better or fop the Worfe^ 

141. -7- 3. — — § ipo. 

246. — 24. -— of much or little knowledge« 

255. — 6. —— following arrangement 

3y^. — J. —— as a firft 

381. — 13. — — muft have afted 

414* •— 19. — -— made to appear^ 
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